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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


“The poor, the illiterate, the ignorant, the afflicted—let these be 
your Gods. Know the service to these alone is the highest religion.” 
Thus spoke Swarni Vivekanand the saint and savant of Mt-dcin India, 
to give symbolic expression to all that is so humane and noble in Indian 
tradition. His words inspired many to translate his message into 
clecds. Some did it in big ways. Their services to suflering humanity 
continue through thecharitable institutions they founded. But a humble 
(mes who imbibed the spirit of his message also obviated the sulferings 
of the poor and the needy with their meagre means and in smaller 
domains of action. The services so rendered must,also continue. This 
is the way to reinforce the most human of Indian Culture iuirc\aged 
by tide of time. Among the humble carriers of the Indian tradition 
comes late Ram Behari Sinha of Allahabad. 

Shri Sinha was a man of quiet disposition and unassuming manners 
alwa>s willing and keen to help the poor and the destitute. He had 
pro\ided as'-istance to many poor students to enable them to continue 
thcii studies or improve their fortune. He w'as born in 1894 in a 
middle class family of Tarabganj in district Bcharich (U.P.). Due to 
adverse financial circumstances of his parents he had to struggle hard 
to continue his studies. This brought him much closer to the realities 
of life and, the real problems of the unpreviclged. After completing 
his school education he came to Allahabad to join intermediate class 
in the Kayasth Pathshala. As a student he participated in the Cong¬ 
ress Movement. He was a student of B.A. Final in Allahabad Uni¬ 
versity when he left his studies to join the non-coopcralion movement. 
Greatly inspired by the Gandhian philosopny, Shri Sinha decided not 
to enter the government service. He later graduated from Kashi 
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Vidyapeeih (in Samvat 1978/1921 A.D.)', along with those students 
who had earlier discontinued their studies to participate in the Na¬ 
tional Movement. 

Shri Sinha came in close contact with Rajrishi Purshottam Das 
Tondon, and established a small Litho press mainly for printing the 
posters and pamphlets for the Congress party. Later Rajrishi Tondon, 
the then Chairman of Allahabad Municipal Board appointed Shri 
Sinha as the Asstt. Tax Superintendent. He was promoted as the 
Octroi Superintendent in 1932. He died in harness on 15ih October, 
1953. He was intimately known to Shri Rafi Ahmed Kidwai, Shri Lai 
Bahadur Shastri, Shri Shaft Ahmed Kidwai, Sardar Narbada Prasad 
Singh, Shri Kamta Prasad Kakkar, Dr. N.P. Asthana, Munshi 
Ambika Prashad, and Shri Bishambar Nath Pande. 

Besides being actively associated with the civic life of Allahabad, 
Shri Sinha was an active Trustee of Kayastha Pathshala. He had been 
General Secretary of the U.P. Municipal Employees Association, and 
had also worked for a considerable time as the Secretary of the Trade 
and Industrial Development Commitee of Allahabad Municipal Board. 

Shii Sinha was deeply interested in Persian literature and also in 
the study of Indian History and Culture. He was greatly influenced by 
the teachings of Kabir and Swami Vivekanand. With his meagre and 
limited means and in his own humble way he was always ready to 
help the poor students, the sick and the disabled. 

The members of his family after his death donated their entire 
land in the village Girai to perpetuate his memory, to Gurukul Vedic 
Sanskrit Mahavidyalaya Sirathu, Allahabah for establishing a school. 
This was done essentially to fulfil such a desire of late Shri Sinha. 

With a view to perpetuating the memory of Shri Ram Bchari 
Sinha and to continue the work started by him in a humble manner, 
his admirers and relatives have set up Ram Behari Memorial Centre. 
It is duly registered body under the Societies Registration Act XXI of 
I860. The Centre has decided to publish a book, if possible, annually, 
named Essays on Indian History and Culture under the auspices of the 
Centre. A substantial part of the sale proceeds of the publications of 
the Centre shall be earmarked for financial assistance to the weaker 
section of the society and for Seminars or Memorial lectures. The 
Centre also aims at the publications of such material which may help 
in understanding Indian History and Culture in its proper perspective. 

The Centre is grateful to M/s Shanti Prakashan for their whole 



hearted cooperation and interest in the publication of this voliintf. 
Tncy were generous enough to bear the entire responsibility of this 
publication and agreed to be its sole distributors. 

The Centre is thankful to the Naresh Shandilya of Konark 
Mudranalya for his all possible interest and care in the printing of 
this book. 

The Centre is extrmely grateful to Mr. S. Ansari for his help in 
various ways. 

But for the help and guidance of Mr. Shyamji Dubey this publi¬ 
cation would have not been possible. 


Hon. Secretary. 




INTRODUCTION 


The present volume of Essays on Indian History and Culture is h 
reprint of selected articles on Indian history and culture, published 
over half a century ago in the learned journals. They are ordinarily 
not available now. Scholars have since long felt the need of these 
useful, now rare, articles. Scholars die but their outstanding works 
always remain alive materially contributing to the process of evolu¬ 
tion and growth of research work. They continue to provide inspira¬ 
tion to the succeeding generations. The present volume is an humble 
attempt to cater to such a need. Any introduction is hardly needed 
to these well known reseaich papers. An attempt has, liowever, 
been made to provide to the readers a glimpse into the nature and 
contents of the articles. 

In the near past the number ©f institutions of higher learning 
have considerably increased and in most of the new libraries the back 
volumes of the important journals are not available. Even at places 
where these volumes are available the paper has become so brittle 
that it is difficult to use them freely and frequently. 

All the articles selected for reprinting in this volume arc from 
different issues of the Journal of the United Provinces Historical 
Society. They arc : 

(i) The Self-Revelation of Babar by A. Yusuf Ali vol III Pt.2, 
September 1926. (pp 61-82) 

(ii) The Agricultural Statistics of Akbar’s Empire by W.H. 
Moreland Vol II Pt. 1. June 1919 (pp 1-39) 

(iii) The Folklore of Kuniaon by Rev. E.S. Oakley Vol I Pi. 1 
September 1917 (pp. 34-58) 

(iv) Some Remarks on the Mughal Currency by J,.C Brown VoL 
1 Pt. 1 September 1917 (pp. 152-159) 
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^v) Games and Festivals of Garhwaf by Tara Dult Gairola and 
D,A. Barker. Vol I. Pt. I, September 1917 (pp. 160-167) 

(vi) Hakim Mchdi by S.B. Smith Vol. I, Pt. 1. September 1917 
(pp. I68-1S1) 

(viii) A Seal of Virbhadra-the Baghela Prince of Rewa-A Note, 
by Gopi Nath Kaviraj. 

Vol. I Pt. 1 September 1917 (pp. 182-186) 

(viii) The Shrangar-Shataka of Bhartrhari, with an old commen¬ 
tary in Hindi written early in the Seventeenth century edited 
by R.P Dewhurst I.C S. Voi. I Pt. I September 1917 (pp. 
60-151) 

A word might be neeeded in regard to the pagination of thi^ 
book. Attempt has been made to retain the original pagination of 
ever) article. It my be helpful to check the referencc.s. In the beginn¬ 
ing of every article the details of the concerned article along with its 
pagination in the present volume has been given on a separate sheet. 

It is hoped that ihis endeavour of Ram Behari Memorial Centre 
will go a long way in helping the research work in the field of Indian 
history and culture. In the subsequent volumes more useful and rare 
articles will be reprinted. 

The first paper in this volume entitled The Self-Revelation of Babar 
was written by A. Yusuf Ali C.B.E. It was first read on Saturday, 
the 31st March 1923 before the members of the United Provinces 
Historical Society. Regarding the object of this paper the author has 
said : “...my object is not to narrate the events Tof Babar’s life but 
to study the psychology and development of a most fascinating per¬ 
sonality.” (p.6I) Thus the author has tried and perhaps for the first 
time to analyse the memoirs of Babar from a new angle. In 1857 
Ilminski’s text was printed. It was later translated into French by 
Pavet de Courteille (1871). In 1826 Leydon and Erskin produced an 
‘excellent’ English translation firom an imperfect manuscript. They 
however added a valuable historical and geographical introduction. 
In 1921 Sir Lucas King published an uptodatc, revised and duly edi¬ 
ted translation of Leydon and Erskin. However the translation of 
Mrs Beveridge published in 1921 in two volumes is more comprehen¬ 
sive with additional notes. The lectures delivered by Rushbrook 
William on Babar in 1915-16 weic published ynder the title “An 
Empire Builder of the Sixteenth Century”. Thus the author had 
before him sufficient material on life and writings of Bubar. However, 
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while writing this article he has mainly relied on the translation of 
Sir Lucas King (p 65 n J). Mrs Beveridge In her Scholarly translation 
of Babarnama has given valuable notes on the gaps in the memoirs 
(pp. XXXIV-XXXVIII). But Yusuf All says “It is however, more 
probable that the gaps in the text were Babar’s own and that he had no 
time to complete his autobiography. The agreement of the different 
manuscripts, Turki and Persian implies that N\e have the text substan- 
tially as it was written by Babar” (p. 62). 

Mrs. A.S. Beveridge in the preface of her translation of Babar¬ 
nama (XXXiv) records : “The relative proportions of saved and lost 
text are highly significant : Babur’s [commemorable years are about 
47 and 10 months, i.e. from his birth on Feb 14tli, 1483 to near his 
death on Dec. 26th, 1530, but the aggregate of surviving text records 
some 18 years only and this not continuously but broken through by 
numerous gaps. That these gaps result from loss of pages is frequently 
shewn by broken sentence, an unfinished episode. The fragments-as 
they truly may be called-are divided by gaps sometimes seeming to 
remove a few pages only. Sometimes losing the record of 6 and 
Or. 18 months, sometimes of band 11 years; besides these actual 
clefts in the narrative there are loses of some 12 years from its begin¬ 
ning and some 16 months from its end. Briefly put we now have the 
record of Cir 18 years where that of over 47 could have been “ 

About the sequence of narration of events and gaps in the 
Afemo/r5 Yusuf All records “There is no doubt that the Memoirs as 
Babar wrote them began as we have them. There is a careful summary 
of historical events leading upto his own life-story. In many places 
referance is made to later events, including those that occured after 
conquest of Hindustan, 'we may conclude this part was written up 
carefully in India towards the end of Babar’s life. This portion covers 
the years from 899 H/1494C (to the early part of 914 K/1508 C, with 
a short break for the period from the end of 908 H/1502 C to the 
beginning of 910 H/Junc 1504 C. Another and more serious break 
covering eleven very important years occurs from 914/1508 C to 925 
H/1519 C’’. (p. 63-64) The author considers this as “a dark period 
in Babar’s fortune...’’ About the third gap in the memoirs the author 
refers to the years from 1520 A.D. to 1525 A.D. 

The author is convinced on the basis of the internal evidence that 
the text was written in India. He says ‘There are, however, a few 
long passages which are evidently carefully and systematically com- 
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piled and practically form independent treaties. For example, after 
the entry of 28th Rajab 932 H/lOth May 1526 Che inserts a carefully 
compiled description of Hindustan, preface by some reflections on 
his conquests, in which he reviews very rapidly the past history ef 
the country. He expressly refers to the ‘Tabaqat-i-Nasiri’ showing 
that he had been studying Indian History after the conquest.” (p. 64) 
Beveridge has described this position under the heading ‘‘Expeditions 
of Tramontane Muhammadans into Hind’, (see Beveridge pp. 478, 
479, 480-/7J) Babar had much interest in literature. The author says 
“His (Babar’s) reading had been very wide and had extended to such 
pure gems of literature as the Quran, Firdausi’s Epic, the poems of 
Amir Khusrau, the masnavi of Maulana Jalaluddin Rumi, the mysti¬ 
cism of Hafiz and Nizami, the ethics of Sadi, and the allegories of Jami 
(who wasalni'^st his contemporary). Most of his studies and education 
could have been possible before the age of eleven.” (pp. 76-77), 

Regarding Babar's nature the author says, “As a boy he was strong 
and energetic, but impulsive and adventurous...As he grew up, his 
experience taught him to be more coutious even of his friends; but 
he never lost the character of generosity to his friends and relatives 
and chivalry to women.” (p. 67). 

According to tlie author from the memoirs it could not be known 
when Babar started drinking wine perhaps because of the gap in his 
accounts from 1508 A.D. to 1519 A.D. But form 1519 onwards there 
are frequent references of drinking parties as if it was an everyday 
occurence. “But a more serious habit even than that of drinking wine 
was the habit of taking intoxicating drugs” (n, 70). He had started 
taking ‘Confection called Kamal’. 

The author emphasises that the memoirs is full of character 
sketches of all sorts of people, men and women and include even an 
obituary notice of a favourite hawk. And points out Babar’s love of 
nature as a special feature of his memoirs. Babar has given a graphic 
description of his father “including an account of his personal appea¬ 
rance, his dress, his theological views, his readings, his friends and 
court, his wars and his ladies.” (p. 73). Giving his comments on this 
part of the memoirs, the author says “One wonders how much of 
this description was a more or less conscious sketch by Babar of his 
own character.” (p. 74). 

The thing that Babar mfssed in India was fruit. But he planted 
vineyards and orchards and got the best fruit trees from Kabul and 



Central Asia. The author points out how Babar was truly delighted 
with having produced excellent melons and grapes in India. What 
disturbed him most in India was the heat and strong winds and the 
dust. He was fond of neatness and order, and especially criticised 
haphazard way in which things were planned in India. 

In the words of the author, “It is impossible to dismiss it with the 
remark that he (Babar) had no revenue system. The figures he gives 
in his “particular and detailed statement” are obviously an abstract by 
provinces of careful registers and accounts maintained bv his Treasury. 
They are not merely in round sums, but descend m one case to the 
half of a Tanka.’’ (p.79). 

The author concludes “The sincerity of his soul, in strength and 
weakness, shines from every page of his self-revealing record.” (p.82) 

(ii) "'The /igriculfural Stalistics of Akhar's Empire"' by W.H. 
Moieland. It is one of the most important and valuable articles 
written by Moreland and referred to by a number of scholars in course 
of their study. Perhaps for the first tirnc a svstematic attempt had 
been made through this article to examine and analjse the statistics 
of Akhar’s reign as provided by Ain-i-Akbari in its Accounts of the 
Xn Suhas. 

This paper is significant in more than one way. Besides being a 
pioneer effort it attempted to present a meaningful picture with the 
help of these statistical details. Moreland tried to co-relate them with 
socio-economic life. He also attempted to verify the authenticity of 
the figures used for this purpose. He had very ably pointed out the 
errors which had unfortunately been introduced in the process of 
transcription of the manuscripts. He has, therefore, rightly cautioned: 
“Before any of the figures can be used, it is necessary to lake a large 
number of them into consideration and to devise methods by which 
material error can be eliminated, but if such methods can be found 
they will be of general applicability, and thus serve a key to unlock 
what fiom the outside looks like a treasure-house, though until the 
key has been found speculation as to the value of the treasure is obvi¬ 
ously out of place.” (p.l) 

In this paper Moreland ha.s attempted to determine (i) the ‘precise 
significance’of these figures, (ii) the methods for eliminating errors 
and when they are done then to work ( ut (iii) the comparative geo¬ 
graphy of the tract (iv) to compare the figures with those of the corre- 
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spending modern administrative areas and finally (v) to draw his 
conclusions from the figures so obtained. 

Regarding the significance of the statistics Moreland observes: 
“There is no formal statement to show what the figures for area and 
revenue represent, and we have to deduce this 'information from the 
language used in this and other parts of AbulFazl’s works” (p.2) As 
regards the language used in this connection, Moreland and Yusuf Ali 
have examined it to some extent in their valuable paper ‘Akbar’s Land 
Revenue System as described in the Ain-i-Akbari in the Journal of 
Royal Asiatic Society of 1918 pp.1-42 

In the present paper Moreland believe “that area figures are given 
only for those parts of the Empire where the Zahti or regulation- 
system of assessment had been introduced. This system was based on 
returns prepared locally for each harvest, showing for each village 
the area then under crops, and the revanue due from that area at >he 

prescribed assessment lates.In each Suba where area recorded 

the heading describes the figures as Zamin-i paimudah." (pp.2-3) 
Moreland then proceeds to examine the matter further on the ‘hypo¬ 
thesis’ “that the areas given were drawn from the assessment re¬ 
turns.” 

Prof. Irfan Habib in his book Agrarian System of Mughal India 

<p.5, &. n. 5,6,8) observes, “As to the kind of land covered by measue- 

menl in the Mughal period, Moreland has suggested that we should 

identify it with the “total cropped area, of modern statistics. It in- 

/ 

eluded this certainly, but we should speak more properly, perhaps, 
of the area sown, since the measured area also included the nabud, 
•or area affected by crop failure. However, measurement does not 
seem to have been confined to land actually cultivated and was ex¬ 
tended also to land regarded as cultivable.” 

Moreland has also discussed some important questions in regard 
to the revenue figures in this paper (p.4). The main points are as 
tolluw's' (i). Do the statistics show total revenue or only revenue form 
lands? (li) Does the land revenue include or exclude the assignments? 
(lii) Does it represent the demand or the collection? and finally (iv) 
D. es it repre.sent a theoretical or an actual demand? While giving 
detailed reasons in support of his views regarding the first question, 
he says “It appears to me to support strongly the presumption that 
the statistics were prepared from assessment returns, and show the 
land revenue, not the total revenue from all sources.” £p.5) 
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Regarding the second question he feels “that the full demand is 
uniformly shown as jama, the assignments made out of it being speci¬ 
fied separately. For the third question he considers ‘that the statistics 
are based on the assessment-returns, which certainly showed demand 
and not collection. (Also see P. Saran’s The Provincial government of 
the Mughals n 1. Ed). While dealing with the fourth question 
Moreland has referred to Manucci (Vol II p.4l3) where he wanted to- 
ascertain whether it was standard assessment {Jama-i-Kamil) or the 
demand of some particular year (Jama-i-Wajib) or the actul collection 
{Jama-i-wasul). Moreland consider it to be reasonable to take the 
figures of revenue as indicating the amount which the administration, 
hoped to collect, that is the demand for the >ear as ascertained by 
the system of assessment in force.” (p.6) 

After discussing at length he suggests “that the statistics of area 
and revenue under discussion were most probably based on the asses¬ 
sment returns of a single year very shortly before the Am was com¬ 
pleted and show the area cropped in that year and the demand on 
that area, calculated on the Zabti or regulation system of assess¬ 
ment.” (pp. ~-8). 

In course of his exercise Moreland has referred to Blochmann’s. 
edition of Ain-i-Akbari. It may be mentioned here that Prof. Irfan 
Habib has found the figures of Blochmann at many places inaccurate 
and misleading (pp.2 &n 4, 178). As regards the error in figures, 
Moreland observes: 

“In the printed text the words have been converted into Arabic 
figures and the Indian printer has had opportunities of his own while 
it may be added that the English figures in the Calcutta translation 
contain some serious dcscrepancies when compared with the printed 
Persian version. It is impossible, therefore, to accept the printed 
statistics as uniformly accuralC'-so far I can judge, the chief dangers^ 
are (a) alteration of individual digits (b) mis-alignment, bringing the 
figures opposite to a pargana to which they do not relate and (c) the 
insertion af an extra digit or the ommission of one which should 
appear.” (p.9) 

Moreland has examined a number of figures in detail and has tried 
to present probable correct figures by adding or dropping a digit to 
arrive at a meaningful conclusion. He has also tried to calculate the 
per bigha land revenue. He says, “by the systematic application this 
rate-test wc can detect nearly all the really great errors which have 
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crept into the statistics.”(pp.l3-14) 

i'Sfter due calculations Moreland has tried in this paper to show 
the increased area under cultivation from Akbar’s time to early twen¬ 
tieth century (Sec also The Agrarian System af Mughal India by Prof. 
Iran Habib pp. \2,\A,\5 Ed.) 

Dealing with another important point in this paper, Moreland. 

observes “.Abul Fazal notices the two ch'ef cities, Benares and 

Jaunpur and a few places of minor importance as centres of industry^ 
but has little to say about the country. In Akbarnama it is stated that 
on the march of an army along the South bank of the Gogra in what 
is now the Azamgarh district forests were traversed, and wild beasts,, 
both land and aquatic showed themselves {Akbarnama II p. 396), a 
description which is entirely inapplicable at the present day. Finch 
was told that the journey from Jaunpur to Allahabad was thirty Kos. 
“all which are thorow a continuall Forest (Piirchas I-IV. 437): this 
statement, which is calculated to surprise readers familiar with the 
country: is quite compatible with the statistics before us, and I know 
of no contemporary record which contradicted the view presented by 
these passages.” (p.23) 

The above view based on the observation of Finch was strongly 
refuted b\ a modern scholar (See Prof. Irfan Habib’s Agrarian Sys‘ 
tern of Mughal India p. 13 n 37), where he writes “—But the belief 
that the forest extended so far as to interpose between Jaunpur and 
llahabad is based on a misunderstanding of the original evidence and 
we know otherwise that this could not have been the case.” The same 
author proceeeds to explain the point and observes: “The original 
evidence for the forest consists of the following statement by Finch, 
in the course of a description of various itineraries: “Thus much from 
Agra to Jounpore this way [i.e. via Lakhnau and Ajodhya]: from thence 
(returning that way to Agra) to Alabasse is 110 C' [Kos], 30 C all 
which are throw a continuall forest” (Early Travels p.l77). It is pos¬ 
sible to interpret this statement as meaning that the distance between 
Jaunpur and llahabad was 110 Kos^ of which 30 Kos were covered by 
a forest. This is how De Laet (p.65) in copying Finch has read it. 
The interpretation put forward by the editor of Early Travels and by 
Moreland, is however, that 110 Kos represented the distance of the 
route from Jaunpur to Agra, via llahabad, and 30 Kos that part of 
it which lay between Jaunpur and llahabad. This seems to have no 
justification in the text. Under either interpretation 110 Kos would be 
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an incredibly vs rong estimate of the distance. It would be too high for 
the distance between Jaunpur and Ilahabad...There remains one pos¬ 
sible interpretation. The bracketed phrase, “returning that way to 
Agra” might not define the next route to be described but might be 
an abbreviated way of saying that we should return the way already 
described, to Agra in order to start on the new itinerary from there. 
“Tnence” would, therefore, rcf:r to Agra and 110 Km would cover 
the distance between Agra and TIahabad, certainly a reasonable esti¬ 
mate. The 30 Kos of forest must, on tliis reading, be put son ewhere 
on this route. It is probable that this is an exa<jgeratcd description of 
the ravines and barren countr\ through which the established route 
passed between Bhognipur and Falehpur (Mund\ 89, 92). 

From Mundy’s evidence it is clear that the route between TIaha¬ 
bad and Jaunpur could not have been through continuous forest. He 
(p.llO) praises this route w'ithout any suggestion of any wilderness 
astride it, and regrets that in proceeding from Ilahabad to Patna he 
adopted the alternative route running South of the Ganga.” 

The paper of Moreland, however, gives deeper insight into the 
agricultural statistics of Akbar’s empire and furnishes many interest¬ 
ing and new interpretations and methods for its study. 

(iii) The Folklore of Kumaon by Rev. E.S. Oakley is an important 
article. He has tried to highlight various social customs, superstitions 
and local traditions as reflected through the folklore of the Kumaon 
region. In this paper Oakiy says “Folklore, the subject to which I 
refer, is a study subsidiary and auxiliary to History—“. His observa¬ 
tions are based on his personal survey of the region and at pleaces he 
has tried to compare the practices and beliefs of the people of the 
area with that of the western countries In his attempt he has very 
vividly described the sccio-rcligious beliefs practised by the tribes in 
Kumaon during early twentieth century. He sa>s, “It is a world that 
we find still to some extent existing in the secluded valley of this 
romantic province, among a people as >et but little touched by the 
motlern spirit, and whose simple thoughts about life and nature otten 
carry us back to remote antiquity, reminding us td'old tags and reucs 
of primitive folklore in western land." (pp.34, 3."'). To him “the 
human bod\'is evers where in its general features identical, so the 
human mind in its working under similar circumstances begets a 
similar set of ideas” (p.35). 
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Earliest condition of man everywhere was one in which imagina¬ 
tion predominated over the reason. The sun and moon to him were 
persons endowed with semi-human qualities. On account of this 
belief Oakley at limes hnds striking similarities in certain basic 
elements in the falklore of the east and the west. He illustrates his 
point (pp 39, 40), and refers to various superstitions prevailing 
among the tribes of Bhoksas. He says, “Another link of association 
with our western superstitons is the belief that the power of witch¬ 
craft cannot pass over a running stream.” (p.41) 

In course of his study of the local superstions, the author notice 
ceitain safeguards against the witchcraft, some of which were like 
that of the European remedies. ‘The flowers of the night-blooming 
Berliu, a species of fig-tree’ was regarded as a talisman, “The folklor¬ 
ists explin that sneezing was generally regarded among the primitive 
people as dangerous to the soul of life...” Oakley referes to a number 
of superstitions which speak of human mind. Iron was considered 
of great significance He says, “Pieces of iron, such a nail or knitting- 
needles, used to be stuck into meat, butler, cheese, etc. in the north 
of Scotland, to prevent “death” from entering Ihem-Any iron 
in'-irument placed in a cradle protects children...Both these ideas 
relative to iron are found prcvclent in Kumaon”. (p. 45) He further 
records; “The Kumaon practice of brandinc of skin of children with 
a hot spind!e-iron, for some diseases, may possibly be due to similar 
idea” (p. 45). 

The semis of children who ^died, were believed in Kumeon became 
for a lime lights on the hill side. There were similar beliefs ab(>iit the 
chddrcd in the w'est. Oakley says, “The question naturally arises in 
the mind as to whether all such resemblances are mere accidental 
coincidence, or whether we have to recognise a possible inheiitance 
of such ideas from some pre-historic racial centre or startieg point.” 
(p. 46) He concludes by saying “...human heart by which we live 
whether as Europeans or as Indians, and call to mind that in the great 
purpose of God all nations of mankind are made of one blood, of 
one heart and mind, to dwell together on the earth, and fulfil one high 
united destiny.” (p. 58) 

(Iv) Some Remarks on the Mughal Currency by C.J. Brown. Coins 
have always remained an important source of study for understand- 
the historical developments. Their process of evolution and changes- 
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have helped in unearthing many unknown facts of history. Numisma¬ 
tics, in course of time, has developed into a full Hedged subject of 
study. In this process the study of the old articles published on 
coins, now not available, is bound to help those who need them for 
study and research. BroN\n has mainly examined the coins of 
Jahangir’s reign, because according to him “they present the most 
ready illustrations...and because we have his own comments in his 
memoirs on the coinage from time to time.” In the present article 
Brown has made a close study of a number of important Mughal 
coins and has indicated the practice of farming out mints under the 
later Mughals. He observes ; 

“The privilege of coining was strictly guarded, at least so far as 
gold and silver were concerned, until in the time of Farrukhsiyar a 
new system of Faming out the mints was introduced.” (p. 152). 

Besides mentioning different varieties of coins, the author has point¬ 
ed out that (i) all coins were not intended for general local use, (//) 
nor were all coins bearing the name of a mint coined at that mint 
in the regular way, and (in) a few coins were not coined in the mint 
the name of which they bear. He further suggests that “the rnohar was 
to be found chiefly in the houses of the nobles, and it must have been 
largely used for nazar or in present from the Emperor, or as a con¬ 
venient form for hoarding.” (p. 153) He says that East India Com¬ 
pany mohars were employed in nazar upto the time he had written 
this paper (i.e. 1917). 

Among the coins with commemorative signiflbance, Brown mentions 
the famous Hawk mohar of Asir of Akbar celebrating his capture of 
Asirgarh fort, the Muhammadabad Udaipur mohar commemorating 
Akbar’s conquest of that place besides, a few others which were 
probably not in general circulation. Giving reasons in support of his 
■view Brown feels that it was so because “(/) they are exceedingly rare 
in) they are gold mohars (iii) no other coins in gold or silver arc 
known from those mints...” (p. 156). 

He has also discussed about the Zodiacal coins in this paper and 
in its concluding part he writes; “How far Nur Jahan was respon¬ 
sible for these interesting coins we cannot tell, but Jahangir distinctly 
states they were his own invention” (p. 159) (Also see Tuzuk-i-Jahan- 
£iri Vol II Pp. 6, 7, The coins of the Mughal Emperors of Hindustan 
in the British Museum by Stanley Lane-Pool London 1892 pp xxxi, 
Jixxii, Proceedings of Asiatic Society of Bengal 1883, Coins by P L. 
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<jupta, New ucJhi 1969 p. 126 Ed.) 

(r) Game.s and Festivals of Garhwal. This paper is jointly written 
by. Pt, Tara DuttGairola and Mr. D.A. Barker I.C.S. • 

This article is significant because it mainly deals with the indi¬ 
genous social customs prevalent among the tribes of Garhwal region. 
The legends of the conquests of these outlying districts by the 
Garhwali heroes or Bhars was the favouiite subject of the local bards. 
The authors record: “The recital of these “Bharwalis” or “Pawaras”, 
as they are locally called, at all festivals and during the long wintry 
nights, form the chief pastime of the Garhwalis...The modernized 
Garhwali feels ashamed to sing and dance in the way his heroic 
-ancestors did”, (pp. 160.161) 

Some of the most important games and festivals of the Garhwlis 
discussed in this paper, relate to the Beda or Bast, and the Dadamandi 
Ball game. The paper also refers to deep rooted superstitions in the 
socio-treligious life of the people of Garhwal. 

Beda OT rope riding festival of the Garhwalis was probably unive¬ 
rsal in former times throughout the Himalya and had its origin no 
doubt in a sacrificial rite. It would be interesting to know in this 
connection as to what was done with the body of a. Badi who happen¬ 
ed to be killed during the performance of the rite. 

The social history of different regions could be best understood by 
various beliefs, customs and practices adopted by the people at the 
grass-root level of society. Perhaps nothing more than the folklores, 
games and festivals can reveal their social ethos and conventions. 
This paper also helps in reading the mind of the people who socially 
accepted or rejected a practice in the name of local religious beliefs. 
And in this direction, the authors of this paper have given many 
useful information. 

(vt) Hakim Mehdihy S.B. Smith. In the present article the author 
has traced the family background of Nawab Muntazim*ud-daula 
Hakim Mehdi Ali Khan Bahadur of Oudh and his outstanding con¬ 
tribution to the political history of the region during the early 
nineteenth century. The paper is quite valuable for the study of local 
political condition. It relates to many significant internal developments. 
In Luckuow he founded the charity known as Radde Mazalim. 

His father Mirza Khwaja Sakhi was a Persian from Tabriz. 
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He settled in Kashmir and there Hakim Mehdi was born. Little is. 
known about his early career. However, the author has given the 
genealogical tree of this family. He has pointed out that at that 
time the greater part of Oudh was divided into sixteen Chaklas 
administered under the ijara or contract system. “The contractor^ 
known indifferently as Nazim, Amil, Chakledar or Mustagir not only 
compounded for the revenue of his district, but acted as governor 
with full powers, executive and judicial supported by a military 
force.” (pp. 169-170). 

In 1804 Hakim Mehdi was appointed Nazim of Mahumdi ancL 
had agreed to pay Rs. 3,11,000 a year. After a few years the area 
yielded Rs. Seven lakhs, (see Sleeman in oudh Ed. P.D. Reeves p. 
218). In J807 he acquired the contract for the adjacent district 
of Khairabad at a Jamma rate of five lakhs. There was rapid 
expaiition of the ijara system in Oudh. The author writes : “The 
fine avenue that runs from Khairabad to Sitapnr was first planted by 
him ; he built the handsome bridges at Shahjahanpur and another 
over the Katli Nadi near Farrukhabad...” (p. 168, see also Sleeman- 
in Oudh Ed. P.D. Reeves pp. 239, 262) 

Hakim Mehdi [adopted a systematic method for the the expansioa 
of the area under cultivation and for that he gave certain concessions^ 
Smith quotes : “That from the first crop he took notliing, from the 
second he took seventh, which he did not augment for two or three 
years more, till it was seen that the undertaking was decidedly bene¬ 
ficial to the speculator. In that case a fifth of the crop is demanded, 
for government.” (p. 170) Under him people paid happily and were 
prosperous. Sleeman found Hakim Mehdi’s name very popular and 
treasured in the district with affection and respect. (See also Sleeman’ 
in Oudh Ed. P.D. Reeves p. 244) 

Hakim Mehdi did not get on with the Resident Major Balllic. It 
resulted into much humiliation for Hakim Mehdi and to other 
developments in the region which was greatly due to Agha Mir. “The 
favour shown by Hastings to Hakim Mehdi intensified Agha Mir’s 
hostility...” (p.l73) 

For eleven years Hakim Mehdi lived in exile,—first at Shahjahan¬ 
pur, “but finding the Sunni society of that place uncongenial, he 
migrated to Fatehgarh,..”. (p. 174) In 1824 he invited Bishop Haber 
to his place. Captain Mundy has described him “as a handsome 
old man of courtly address.” 
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Smith has referred to the important role played by Padshah Begum, 
the wife of Ghaziuddin Haider in the political life of Oudh. The 
author has dealt at length \\ith the political rivalry between Hakim 
Mehdi and Agha Mir and its consequent developments. 

While Hakim Mehdi was out of power the condition of Oudh 
had gone from bad to worse. “The streets |^of Lucknow and the 
roads in the immediate vicinity were the scene of nightly robberies 
and murders.” (p. 175) There appeared to be no system of criminal 
and civil justice and the revenue officers were incapable of perform¬ 
ing their duties. (Sec also Sleeman in oudh Ed. . P. D. Reeves pp. 
2 33,234,250) 

Situation undewent a change and in June 1830 Hakim Mehdi was 
appointed minister and was given the title of Muntazim-ud-daula by 
which he was more commonly known. Resident Maddock was preju¬ 
diced against him and he decidedly considered Hakim “inimical to 
English influence.” Lord Bentinck had, however, a different opinion 
about Hakim Mehdi and refuting the views of the Resident regarding 
him (recorded in July 1831 minutes-Oudh Papers) said, “...He indis¬ 
putably one of the ablest men in India and is not surpassed by any 
other.individual whether European or native as a Revenue adminis¬ 
trator. He saw from the beginning that nothing would satisfy the 
Resident.. My hope has always been and is, that able as he cer¬ 

tainly is beyond all other men to reform the administration, so, cor¬ 
dially assisted by a Resident whose advice, however firm and decided, 
shall never be wanting in conciliation and respect, he will be equally 
willing to accomplish this great object.” (pp.l75, 176) 

Smith in this paper has clearly stated the contribution of Mun- 
tazim-ud'duala Hakim Mehdi, and that how he “justified Lord Ben- 
tinck's faith in him” and did his utmost in having an effective admini¬ 
stration, which had earlier reached to a point of collapse. He success¬ 
fully suppressed the rebels and the defiant elements. These measure^ 
restored public confidence and trade showed signs of improvement. 
One of his major interest was “substituting the amani for the farming 
system throughout the kingdom.” It had its own difficulties because of 
the vested interests. But in spite of ail difficulties the work of reform 
did progress. The state was, however, again in the grip of political 
intrigues and it led to the fall of Hakim Mehdi. 

Giving her estimate of him in 1835 on the occasion of Muharram, 
Fanny Parks writes: “he was a very religious man and kept the fast 
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with wonderful strictness and fortitude.” She had also visited **a shawl 
factory which he had established to employ a number of destitute 
Kashmiris, in which three or four hundred workmen were engaged and 
a school for boys which he had founded.” (p.I81) 

Hakim Mehdi died on 25 December 1837 after his reappointment 
as minister-a position which he incidently could not occupy. 

The paper is full with many small yet interesting details which 
throw much light on the local political developments. It refers to the 
relation of different personalities and factions on the one hand and the 
attitude of the East India Company towards the affairs of the Oudh on 
the other. 

(vii) In the columns of ‘Notes and Queries’ published in the 
Journal of the United Provinces HistoricalSociety Vol I pt 1. September 
1917 there is an interesting note by Gopi Nath Kaviraj(pp. 182-186), the 
same has been included in this volume in the light of its significance. 

The note is regarding a persian seal on the manuscript of Katha 
Sarit Sugar which was preserved in the Government Sanskrit Library, 
Varanasi. The author of the note has raised certain very important 
questions in regard to this seal of Virbhadra, son of Raja Ram 
Chandra, the Beghala ruler of Bandhogarh later known as the Rewa 
State. 

The seal mentions ‘‘Virbhadra, the banda (Slave) of Sultan Salim” 
(p.l83) The Seal bears the Hijra date 977 which corresponds to 1569 
A.D. As there appeared to be no important person named Salim the 
obvious choice goes to prince Salim son of Emperor Akbar. Salim 
was born in 1569. It was the same year when Akbar occupied the 
fort of Kalinjar from Raja Ram Chandra who had surrendered it and 
had sent his son prince Virbhadra to the Imperial court. The Baghela 
prince had completed his book Kandarpaenudamani in 1577. It is 
confirmed from the internal evidence of the book that at that time 
Virbhandre was a youthful prince. He died in an accident m 1593 
soon after the death of his father in 1592. 

The author in this small note has tried to examine the probable 
reason of Virbhadra calling himself a‘Banda Sultan Salim in 1569’ 
the year of Jahangir’s birth. 

(viii) The last article in this volume relates to a text of Shrangar 
Shataka of Bhartrhari, Edited by R.P. Dewhurst I.C.S. 
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He has edited a manuscript of Shrangar Shataka with an old com¬ 
mentary in Hindi written early in the seventeenth century. It 
constitutes an;intertsting specimen of early Hindi prose and the Sans¬ 
krit poem.” (p.59) Dewhurst has tried to restore so many wprds and 
the arrangement of the stanzas in the manuscript with the help of two 
printed texts-Bombay text (1911, Vaibhav Press) and the Gopi Nath’s 
edition (with translation 1914) He has also pointed out the variations 
even in the printed texts. 

The chief interest of the author “naturally lies in the language of 
the Hindi Commentary”. He points out that “there is great confusion 
and inconsistency in the use of the nasals and sibilants (p.63) The 
vocabulary employed is extensive and includes many obsolete and 
dialect words, for which dictionaries may be searched in vain” (p.64) 
The inconsistencies and idiosynerasies of the spelling have been left 
untouched in repordiicing it. In editing the text obvious errors have 
been eliminated as far as possible, but the peculiar grammatical forms 
and terminations have everywhere been left intact, and variant spell¬ 
ings have not been altered.” (p.68) 

In the second part of the article the author has given detailed 
grammatical notes, and has pointed out that the forms used in the 
Hindi commentary tends to “show that the language employed is ol the 
western Braj Bhakha type” 

The third part deals with the translation into Hindi along with duly 
edited Sanskrit stanzas. 

The last section of the paper relates to ‘notes and text’ which is the 
most important part of the paper. In this section the author has exa¬ 
mined almost every word of ditferent stanzas of the manuscript and 
duly compared it with the two printed texts. One of the major contri¬ 
butions of the author in this connection is restoring of the correct word 
in the manuscript after due varifications. He has also tried to check 
the meaning of some words in their proper context. The errors and 
ommissions of words have been especially pointed out. 

It is unfortunate that little is known about the life of Bhartrahari. 
In this paper also Dewhurst has not taken up this aspect, not even in 
the form of preliminary remarks in his general introduction. However, 
it is believed that he belonged to seventh century. (Regarding the 
birth of Bhartrahari also sec Prahandhehintamani text (p. 121) publi¬ 
shed by Singhi Jain Gianthmala). 

Bhartrhari composed three Shatakas or Centuries-5/trangar 
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Shataka, Niti Shataka and Vairagya Shataka, they relate to love, 
wisdom and renunciation respectively, (see “On the authorship of the 
SatakatrayV' by D.D. Kosambi. Journal of Oriental Research Madras 
(1946) pp. 64-77.) 

Shrangar Shataka deals with verses in which the pleasure of love 
and beauty of women on one hand, and the force of love and its joys, 
particularly the change of seasons, on the other are fully described. 
In Shrangar Shataka the joy of love has been compared with the peace 
of mind attained through penance and wisdom and in the last quarter 
of the Shatak the poet comes to realise more and more that wife is 
merely a sweet poision, just a snake lying on the way, and love is 
merely an allurement that attracts one to wordly pleasure. He finally 
thinks that real happiness can he found only in renunciation of the 
world and in God. Thus a conflict between sensuousness and renun¬ 
ciation of the world has been projected. Bhartrhari in Shrangar 
Shataka pursued the objective of leading from sexual pleasure to 
virtues and performence of duty and renunciatian as the highest goal. 
He says : 

“When in the darkness of love, 

Ignorant, I wondered about, 

I saw nothing, 

Nothing in the world, but only women; 

But just when I was cured of the blindness, 

Through knowledge, the ointment for the eye. 

Forthwith appeared all calmly over my eye. 

And I saw in the world only one : Brahma'’. (M. Winlernitz’s—A 
History of Indian. Literature Vol. HI Pt. I—Classical Period (1963) 
p. 155, 

J.J. Meyer called Bhartrhari “one right characterstic brain of old 
India” that represents the “typical Hindu’’ in his wavering between 
glowing'sensuality and asceticism.” H. Oldenberg openly calls him 
“...an Indian livng in a forest.” 

After Kalidas Bhartrhari was perhaps the most popular poet of 
Sanskrit literature. He was the first Indian poet who became 50 
famous in Europe. 

Among all the scholars who have so tar attempted the study of 
Bhartrhari’s works. Prof. D.D. Kosambi’s contribution is far more 
comprehensive, exhaustive and critical. In course of his study on the 
subject he has consulted a number of manuscripts of different Sataks 
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of Bhartrhari. Some of them available at Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute Poona (B.O.R.I.) are given below 
(i) B.O.R.I. 277/!883-4-Niti and Srangar only 
(//) B.O.R.I. 391/1892-95 Srangar and Vairagya only. 

(Hi) B.O.R.I. 795/1886-92 

(iv) B.O.R.I. 382/1884-87 order of stanzas changed but text 
agrees often 

(v) B.O.R.I, 334 Ms oiTika only, 

{vi) Gackwar’s Oriental Research Institute Baroda No. 1370 
(v//) —do— No. 1780 

(vi/7) Sanskrit Palhshala Collection Rajapur No. 5 

(Also see BORI {Mss) catalogue Kavya Collection Vol. XIII 
by P.K. Code) 

Kosambi, has studied carefully different manuscripts of Bhartrhari’s 
Sataks and has edited them. His following works arc very valuable On 
the subject. 

(i) The Satakatrayam of Bhartrhari with the commentary of 
Ramarsi, edited in collaboration with Pt. KiV. Krishnamo- 
orthi Sarma. (Anandashram Sanskrit Series No. 127 Poona 
1945) 

(//) Satak Trayam (pi^blished as Bhartiya Vidya Series No. 9, 
Bombay 1946) 

{Hi) Subhashit Trishti (Lakshmi Narain Chaudhari, Nirmanya 
Sagar Press, Bombay 1957) 

{iv) Satak Trayam (Series No. 29 Singhi Jain Shastri Shiksha 
Peeth, Bhartiya Vidya Bhawan, Bombay 1959) 

Kosarnbi’s articles on various aspects of Bhartrhari’s Sataks were 
published in different leading journals. Some of them] are given 
below for reference: 

(i) Vienna Oriental Journal Xvi pp 202-205 (ii) The quality of 
renunciation in Bhartrhari’s poetry: Fergusson}'College 
Magazine 1941, {Hi) Some extent versions of Bhartrhari’s 
Satakas J.B.B.R.AS. vol XXI (1945) pp 17-32, (i»>) The Southern 
Archetype of Epigrams ascribed to Bhartrhari. Bhartiya Vidya 
scries No. 9. Bombay 1946 pp 49-62 (The first critical edition 
of any Bhartrhari recension.) (v) On the authorship of the Satakatrayi 
Journal of Oriental Research Madras Vol. XV (1946) pp. 64-77, and 

(vi) The Epigrams Attributed to Bhartrhari (Singhi Jain Series No. 
23) Bombay 1948. ‘This is the first comprehensive edition of the poets 
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woi’k and still remains the edilio princep, being cited in books on 
Indian text-criticism as land mark in critical methods”.) 

However, it appears to be quite significant that the present manu¬ 
script of Bhartrhari’s iS/rawgArtf-^/w/a/ro has the oldest commentary in 
Hindi written early in the seventeenth century by Kishor Das. It has 
been very carefully edited by R.P.Dewhurst and published it in 1917. 
It seems that somehow it escaped the attention of D,D. Kosambi (Also 
see Subhashit Trishti (p,2) where he writes”.under these circumst¬ 

ances it seemed best to give a commentary from as old a codex as 
available. This turned out to be the Andhra Sahity Parishad’s palm-leaf 
Telgu Ms. No. 1035 whose 65 folios give the complete text and comm¬ 
entary of the Niti and Srangar-Satakas. The cover folio gives the 
horoscope of a son born to some one in Saka l682jK.T>. 1760. So that 

the Ms is not later than the date.The collection was made in 

1948 by me jointly with Pt.K.S. Krishnaraoorthi Sharma.” 

Another important aspect of the present commentary in Hindi 
appears to be that the beginning of Hindi prose-writing (though a 
little different in expression), was much older than normally it is consi¬ 
dered to be. 

For some ofthd works on Bhartrhari mention may be madeto Srangara 
Sataka translation by P.V. Bohlen. Journal of the Bombay Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society 1893 p. 342, Journal of American Oriental 
Society 1902 p.313, Prabandhehintamani trans. C.H. Tawney, Kavy- 
amala (Bombay), 1895p. 132, 1897 p.37. The Religions of India \^on- 
don 1889 p.218. Indian Antiquary 1878 pp.47, 298 The Satakas of 
Bhartrhari in Greek by D. Galanos Athens 1845, in French by Regnaud 
1875, and The Satakas or wise Sayings of Bhartrhari translated by J.M. 
Kennedy London. Recently another work has been published entitled 
BhartarharPs Sataktray ediitdi by Venkat Rao(1977). 

Before I conclude this introduction, I consider it a matter of pri¬ 
vilege to express my deep sense of gratitude and indebtedness to my 
two Gurus —Prof. M. A. Ansari and Prof. C. B. Tripathi. While the 
former has given his overwhelming love and nurtured my career 
with interest and care, the latter initiated me in research and gave his 
deep affection and a direction to my life and made it worth the name. 
But for them I would have been in the wilderness. 

This volume is dedicated to the sacred memory of Pt. Jawaharlal 
Nehru who had great interest in Indian History and Culture. 


SUREN DR A NATH SINHA 







Ram Behari Sinha 
( 1894 — 1953 ) 































THE SELF-REVELATION OF BABAR. 


{A paper read before the Umted Provinces Historical Society 
at Lifcknou' on Saturday, the 315/ March, 1923.) 

Rv A. Yhtsuf Alt, C.R.K. 

rN this paper my object is not to narrate the events of 

Babar’s life but to study the psychology and develop¬ 
ment of a most fascinating personality. The great figures 
of history are often subjects of wild controversies, and 
very little of their own inner thought can be gleaned 
authoritatively from the voluminous records which other 
people write about them or contemporary pictures which 
fix their gaze on particular achievements according to the 
standpoint of the writers Kv^en despatches and personal 
memoranda, written in an atmosphere of power and 
authority, are apt to be overladen with ponderous matter, 
and to lack the sincerity and artlessness of notes and 
reflections jotted down from time to time and reflect¬ 
ing the moods of the moment, which taken collectively 
constitute life and persoiialit^L In Babar’s case we have 
such a simple and private record in his Diary. It is art¬ 
less in the sense that it comes direct from the heart, pro¬ 
ceeds swiftly", and takes the reader into its confidence 
without any urricrc pcnscc. But in truth these qualities 
are the verj' stuff of the highest art. The simplicity, can¬ 
dour, and fulness of the record make it one of the most 
valuable human documents in history. 

Babar’s Diary (or memoirs), the Babar-nama, was 
originally written in the Chagatai dialect of Turki. We 
have available what is considered a direct copy from the 
manuscript written by Babar in his own handwriting. 
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This manuscript was discovered in the Salar Jang library 
at Hyderabad, Deccan and centupled in facsimile in 1905. 
We also know that Humayun himself copied his father’s 
Babar-nama and added at least one marginal note. In 
Akbar’s time it was translated into Persian for tlje use of 
the Court. Jahangir in his Tuzuk-e-Jahangiri (year 
1607 A.C.) speaks of his having seen the manuscript of 
Babar in Babar’s own “blessed handwriting,” to which 
he himself added four passages. Shah Jahan also is 
known to have possessed Babar’s autograph manus¬ 
cript. From internal evidence it is supposed that the 
Hyderabad manuscript dates from about 1700 A.C. the 
reign of Aurangzeb. We have thus strong testimony 
to the fact that Babar’s own autograph manuscript exist¬ 
ed in India and was highly prized among his Imperial 
descendants for nearly 200 years after it was written. 
The internal evidence of the text leaves no doubt that he 
wrote it in India. Unless the manuscript was destroyed 
during the revolutions which brought about the fall of the 
Mughal Empire, we may still cherish the hope that the 
original may be found some day and possibly fill up tlie 
gaps that now exist in the text.’ It is however more 
probable that the gaps in the text were Babar’s own, and 
that he had no time to complete his autobiography. The 
agreement of the different manuscripts, Turki and Persian, 
implies that we have the text substantially as it was 
written by Babar. 

In Turki literature Babar deservedly occupies a very 
high place. What I have said about the manuscripts 
shows that his memoirs were equally prized in India. 
Over European scholars they have exercised such a fasci¬ 
nation that we may practically study his life and jjerson- 
ality completely from European translations and mono¬ 
graphs alone. The Russian Ilminski produced a text 
which was printed in 1857, and afterwards translated into 

1 See the notes on the manuscript in Mrs. Beveridge’s valuable English trans¬ 
lation of the Babar*nama. Pp. xl-xlix. 
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French by Mr. Pavet de Courteille. Ilminski also collect¬ 
ed some fragments to supplement the autobiography. 
Leydon and Erskine produced in 1826 an excellent English 
translation from an imperfect manuscript, to which was pre¬ 
fixed a valuable historical and geographical introduction. 
This translation has been edited, revised and brought up 
to date by Sir Lucas King and published in two volumes 
by the Oxford Univer.sity Pres.s in 1921. Mrs. Beveridge 
also published her own independent scholarly translation 
in two volumes with complete analytical indexes in Lon¬ 
don in 1921. Her translation is closer to the original, but 
Sir Lucas King’s is more handy for the general reader. 
Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole has published a most admirable 
summary of Babar’s memoirs in what is rightly considered 
by Mr. Vincent Smith to be the best volume of the 
“ Rulers of India ” series. Mr. Rushbrook Williams, whom 
we know so well in the Department of Modern History in 
the Allahabad University, gave some lectures on Babar in 
1915-16, and published them under the title of “An 
Empire Builder of the Sixteenth Century.” Erskine’s his¬ 
tory and Caldecott’s Life of Babar are other contributions 
to Babar literature in English. There is thus abundant 
literature in ICnglish alone from which the Indian student 
and publicist may study with advantage that most inter¬ 
esting period, the beginning of the sixteenth century in 
India, and that most remarkable personality, who.se 
character and pioneer work have so much significance for 
us after the lapse of four centuries. 

As I have said already, the diary is not complete. It 
begins abruptly in the year 899H/149.1C when Babar 
became king of Farghana. He begins with a description of 
the boundaries and divisions of his kingdom, and a .short 
account of his father, including a psychological analysis 
of his character, a narration of his wars, an account of his 
family including the ladies, and brilliant sketches of the 
Amirs of his court. Babar’s geographical method almost 
reminds us of Caesar's commentaries. There is no doubt 
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that the memoirs as Babar wrote them began as we have 
them. There is a careful summary of Historical events 
leading up to his own life-story. In many places reference 
is made to later events, including those that occurre^i after 
his conquest of Hindustan. We may conclude that this 
part was written up carefully in India towards the end of 
Babar’s life. This portion covers the years from SqgH/ 
1494C to the early part of 914H/1508C, with a short break 
for the period from the end of 908H/1502C to the begin- 
ing of 9|oH/June 1504C. Another and more serious break, 
covering eleven very important years occurs from 914H/ 
1508C to 925H/1519C. This was .1 dark period in Babar’s 
fortunes, though not nearly as dark as some of those which 
he had passed through in the earlier portion of his adven¬ 
turous career. We should like to have known Babar’s 
comments on the conflict of his great Uzbeg opponent 
Shaibani Khan with his Persian rival Shah Ismail. 

When the memoirs re-open from the beginning of the 
year 925H/1519C they assume the more informal shape of 
jottings day^by.day. Obviously from this time onwards we 
have the uncorrected daily diary, though here again we 
have a break from 936H/1520C to 932H/1525C, a period 
covering some of Akbar’s preliminary expeditions into the 
Indian frontier. In some cases the day’s entry is about 
quite trivial matters and runs to only two or three lines. 
There are however a few long passages which are evidently 
carefully and systematically compiled and practically form 
independent treatises. For example, after the entry of 
28th Rajab, 932H/ioth May, T526C he inserts a carefully 
compiled description of Hindustan, prefaced by some reflec¬ 
tions on his conquests, in which he reviews very rapidly 
the past history of the country. He expressly refers to 
the “Tabqat-i-Nasiri,” showing that he had been studying 
Indian history after the conquest. He gives an account 
of the five contemporary Muslim princes and the two 
great Hindu Kingdom^ of Udaipur and Vijayanagar. As 
he incidentally refers in the course of the passage to events 
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that took place two years later, such as his storming of 
Chanderi (January 29, 1528) and his seeing the piebald 
sharak ’ {muina) in Lucknow (March 28, 1528) we 

are justified in concluding that all this part was in¬ 
serted in the diary towards the end of Babar’s life. To us 
in lyucknow it is interesting to note that on March 21st, 
1528, Babar records: “The same day I bathed in the 
river Ouinti. I know not whether any water got into my 
ear or whether it was the effect of the air, but I became 
deaf in the right eai, though it was not long very 
painful.”^ 

Babar’s description of India is both full and accurate 
Geographically it takes a great sweep from Kabul and 
Kashmir to Bengal and the shores of the Great Ocean. 
He also describes the principal hills and rivers of Northern 
India. He wonders that there are no canals, as there were 
in the countries of Central Asia vvhicli he had left behind. 
He describes however the two methods of well-irrigation 
which are practised at the present day, namely the Persian 
wheel and the leather bucket charsa. Tlie monotony of 
the level plain and the ugly surroundings of the towns 
seem to have impressed him. He is in his element in des¬ 
cribing the animals, birds, and aquatic life of the country. 
He follows up with a fairly full description of its fruits 
and nuts. Most of his description is obviously founded 
on personal observation, and his shrewd thrusts are excel¬ 
lent. As is inevitable in personal descriptions, he always 
goes back for comparison to the things that were already 
familiar to him in Central Asia. The mango takes the first 
place among the fruits of Hindustan, but adds Babar ; 
“ Such mangoes as are good are excellent. Many are 
eaten, but few are good of their kind.”-* From natural 
history and the seasons, Babar goes on to the mode of 


1 Memoirs King, ii. 216. 

All references to the memoirs in future except where otherwise specified will 
be to Sir Lucas King’s edition, of which the volume and page will be quoted. 

2 King, ii, 332. 3 King, ii. 225. 
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reckoning time, and notes the improvements which he 
introduced into the striking of the hours on brass gongs 
by the gharyalis. The inhabitants and their houses and 
customs are described in very uncomplimentary terms. 
At the same time Babar is not blind to the advantages of 
India, the chief of which in his eyes are that it has abun¬ 
dance of gold and silver, that the climate is pleasant during 
the rains, and that there is abundance of labour. He 
contrasts the 200 workmen employed by his ancestor 
Timur in building a mosque, presumably in Samarkand, 
with the 1,491 stone-cutters he employed everyda5^ on his 
public works in India.' Occasionally, as in the entry for 
Friday ibth Rabi I, 933H December 21, 1526 he inserts a 
whole letter which he wrote to Kabul, describing his for¬ 
tunate escape from an attempt to poison him.“ His des¬ 
cription of his campaign against Rana Sanga of Udaipur has 
the dignity of a noble story candidly told, and contrasts 
forcibly with the pompous far man drafted by his Secretary, 
interlarded with Arabic quotations and inserted in full in 
the Persian copies, though it is wanting in the Turki copy 
used by Ueyden. With unimportant gaps the diary pro¬ 
ceeds to the end of the year 935H/September 1529C, and 
ends abruptly with a brief entry for the beginning of 
936H, about 15^ months before Babar’s death. 

Such is the framework of the Diary. T^et us see 
what manner of fnan it was who wrote it, and what was 
the setting in whicli he lived. Although, as I have 
already stated, the diary appears to have been revised in 
places, we can sec a progressive de^ elopment of Babar’s 
character, from the boy of twelve who had to fight against 
his own brothers and uncles for his kingdom of 
Farghana in Central Asia, to the seasoned young .soldier 
who captured his ancestral seat of Samarkand more than 
once, the statesman who endeavoured to stand between 
the flood of Uzbeg aggression from the East and Persian 


1 King, ii. 242-244. 
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expansion from the West, the masterful ruler who es¬ 
tablished himself in Kabul and brought the mixed and un¬ 
ruly population of Afghanistan under his sway, and the 
mature warrior of imperial dreams who overthrew the 
Muslim Lodi Dynasty at Panipat, and after having 
defeated Raiia Sanga of Udaipur and his mixed Rajput 
and Muslim followers in a Holy War, took a pride in adorn¬ 
ing his capital at Agra with wells, gardens, roads, and 
public works of many kinds, until he had established some 
sort of order in Northern India. 

Parallel with this development of his public character 
went on the development of his remarkable personality. 
As a boy he was strong and energetic but impulsive and 
adventurous, and gained and lost kingdoms like a young 
spend-thrift heir to a private estate. He prided himself 
on his Turki ancestry, which gave him his manliness and 
vigour, but he ignored his Mongol ancestry on his mother’s 
side, although he inherited many of the virtues and vices 
of the Mongol race. As he grew up, his experience taught 
him to be more cautious even of his friends, but he never 
lost the character of generosity to his friends and relatives, 
and chivalry to women. To the end of his life he retain¬ 
ed his fondness for sport and his love of nature, and his 
habit of personal investigation of her secrets. We find in 
his campaign against the Rajput Rana Sanga a 
serious and religious spirit which we miss in his earlier 
adventures. His belief in Muslim Shaikhs, Khwajas and 
saints was perhaps of a more child-like nature in his 
earlier life, but he never abandoned himself to superstition, 
and was always anxious to test any claims by his own 
independent observation and reason. He was always 
ready to learn about improved methods of warfare or ad¬ 
ministration. In Afghanistan and India he cast improved 
cannon through his chief gunner Ustad Ali Kuli, and em¬ 
ployed the tactics of the Western (Rumi) Turks in chain¬ 
ing his guns and making strong lines of defence in order 
to give confidence to his army. 
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There was a strain of Mongol cruelty about him, but 
he was never revengeful. At any rate in his later cam¬ 
paigns he distinguishes between the tribes and individuals 
that had resisted his advance or shown themselves intract¬ 
able or unfair, whom he chastised severely, and thbse who 
were helpless, whom he protected and pardoned. Thus he 
plundered the stiff-necked Hazaras and Ghilzais,^ and 
severely punished the Bajauris,^ but protected the Hindu¬ 
stani merchants.^ As regards the latter he remarks, 
“ When we reached Kalat the merchants of Hindustan, 
who had come to Kalat to traffic, had not time to escape, 
as our soldiers came upon them quite unexpectedly. The 
general opinion was, that, at a period of confusion like the 
present, it was fair to plunder all such as came from a 
foreign country. I would not acquiesce in this. I asked, 
what offence have these merchants committed ? If for the 
love of God, we suffer these trifling things to escape, God 
will one day give us great and important benefits in return.” 
Here his Mongol ancestry was subdued by his Islamic 
religion, but he was not above a shrewd understanding of 
the circumstances in which policy and conscience pointed 
in the same direction. 

In regard to drink Babar’s evolution is instructive. 
Among the Mongols, Turks and Persians, drunkenness was 
fairly common, and he describes the early drinking bouts 
at which he did not drink, with a good deal of wistful 
reserve. At Herat he still abstained, although the parties 
of pleasure threw great temptations in his way. He was 
then about 23 (solar) years old. He says ; Although till 
that time I had never been guilty of drinking wine, and 
from never having fallen into the practice, was ignorant of 
the sensations it produced, yet I had a strong lurking 
inclination to wander into this desert, and my heart was 
much disposed to cross the stream. In my boyhood I had 
no wish for it, and did not know its pleasures and pains. 


1 King, li. 44. 


2 King, 11. S2. 
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When my father at any time asked me to drink wine, I 
excused myself, and abstained. After my father's death, 
by the guardian care of Kdiwaja Kazi, I remained pure and 
undefiled. I abstained even from forbidden foods; how 
then was I likely to indulge in wine ? Afterwards, when 
from the force of youthful imagination and constitutional 
impulse I got a desire for wine, I had nobody about my 
person to invite me to gratify my wishes; nay, there was 
not one who even suspected my longing for it. Though I 
had the appetite, therefore, it was difficult for me, unsoli¬ 
cited as I was, to indulge in such unlawful desires. It now 
came into my head, that as they urged me so much, and 
as, besides, I had come into a refined city like Heri (Herat), 
in which every means of heightening pleasure and gaiety 

was possessed in perfection,.if I did not seize the 

pre.sent moment, I never could expect such another. I 
therefore resolved to drink wine. But it struck me that, 
as Badi-uz-zaman Mirza was the eldest brother, and as I 
had declined receiving it from his hands and in his house, 
he might now take offence (if I took it from his younger 
brother). I therefore mentioned this difficulty which had 
occurred to me. My excuse was approved of, and I was not 
pressed any more at this party to drink. It was settled, 
however, that the next time we met at Badi-uz-zaman 
Mirza’s, I should drink when pressed by the two Mir- 
zas.”^ 

There could not be a finer analysis of motives and 
feelings in regard to drink than this, told by a refined 
experienced and introspective man, probably many years 
afterwards. The proposal, however, came to the ear of 


1 King, II. 11-13. 

Mrs. Beveridge, Babur-nama, p. 83'" takes this passage to mean that Babar 
first drank wine on this occasion. That is not correct; he felt the temptation but 
resisted it. Probably she is right in assuming from the passage to which her note 
is affixed (corresponding to King, i.8s) that Babar first drank wine at Samarkand 
and it was Bukhara wine; this must have been somewhere about 917H/1511C. 
about which we have a break in the diary, but we know that Babar was then in 
Samarkand, although not for the first time. 
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his faithful Amir Kasim Beg, who had been appointed 
master of the Household 12 years before. He sent re¬ 
monstrances to the Mirzas, and the idea of urging^Babar 
to drink at the next entertainment at Badi-uz-zaman’s 
was entirely given up. Babar. however, does not omit to 
note tlie propensities of his courtiers. They could not 
drink at })arties if he did not. They used to compensate 
themselves every month or 40 days, by shutting their 
doors and getting royally drunk. Babar on this occasion 
permitted them to drink, and this marks a further step in 
his progress. He now at least tolerated drinking. 

We do not know when he actually began to drink 
himself, as there is a gap in his diary covering the long 
])eriod from 91411/15080 to 925H/1519C. From an inci¬ 
dental reference {.see note, last para, it is probable that he 
drank in 917H/1511C. When the diary reopens in 1519C 
he was in Bajaur, on the borders of India. He was then 
3b (solar) years old. Xow ^\•e find frequent mention of 
drinking parties, (juite casually, as if they were an every¬ 
day (Occurrence.' But a more serious habit even than that 
of drinkmg wine was the habit of taking intoxicating 
drugs. He mentions a joleasant but highly intoxicating 
confection called Kamal. Although he took in the begin¬ 
ning only the third yoarl of a pill, it affected him so much 
that he was unable lo attend the council meeting of his 
Begs - After that he went from bad to wor.se. He drank 
wine and spirits (araq) ' and took intoxicating drugs, such 
as opium, almost daily, and the maajun which he took so 
frequently was probably composed of bhang. He was 
however mindful of the feelings of others. Once, not long 
afterwards, he was staying at a local Kazi’s house. They 
made preparations for a jolly party, but the Kazi came to 
him and said : “Such a thing was never yet seen in my 
house; however, you are emperor and master.” Though 
all the preparations for a convivial party were ready, they 


1 King, ii. 83. 
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gave up their intention of drinking wine in deference to 

the feelings of the Kazi.’ 

Later in life Babar definitely formed a resolve to give 
up drinking at the age of 40, but he actually carried out 
this resolution much later. There was a dramatic scene 
on Monday the ist Jamad I, 933H/P'cbruary 25, 1527C 
when Babar was 44 (solar) years of age. At that time he 
was just about to undertake his most important campaign 
in India, that against Rana Sanga, for which he had made 
careful preparations in the spirit of a Holy War. He 
thought of his firm resolve to make an effectual repen¬ 
tance. He wrote some Turki verses, in which he vowed to 
resist all tem})tation and never more to drink wine. He 
sent for the gold and silver goblets and cups, with all the 
other utensils used for drinking parties, and directed them 
to be broken The fragments of the precious metals he 
divided among dervishes and the poor. His army and 
courtiers, soldiers and non-ofiicials, to the number of nearly 
300 men, made similar vows of reformation. The wine 
which was actually there, was poured on tlie ground, and a 
stone wx'll and almshouse were erected on the .spot to com¬ 
memorate this great event. ()ther stocks of wine were con¬ 
verted into vinegar by admixture with salt. An ethical 
farman was issued, in which verses were (piotcd from the 
Quran, and stress was laid on self-conquest as greater than 
any victory. “ W’e have directed ” he says, this holy war¬ 
fare to commence with the grand warfare, the war against 
our passions ” Such was the spirit in w'hich, inspite of the 
evil prognostications of astrologers, and a feeling of depres¬ 
sion in the army, Babar undertook his campaign against 
Rana vSanga and carried it through with brilliant success.^ 

It were very mucli to be wished that Babar had at the 
same time given up the habit of taking drugs and maajuns, 
which greatly affected his health, and iuspite of his iron 
constitution, brought on an early death at the age of 47 
(solar) years. 


1 King, ii. ii6. 
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A few of Babar’s epigrams demand notice. Wali, a, 
courtier of his brother Sultan Mahmud Mirza, never 
approved of anything or any person but himself and his 
own.” ' This almost recalls the famous character in Taci- 
tus, who never approved of a plan that was not his own. Of 
Mahmud Mirza’s poetry he had no high opinion ; his verses 
were “ flat and insipid, and it were surely better not to 
write at all than to write in that style.” - Further on he 
speaks of him as “a man equally devoid of courage and of 
modesty.” “ Of the saintly Khawaja Kazi he says: “He 
was a wonderfully bold man, ito mean proof of sanctity. 
The bravest of mankind sometimes falter or tremble. He 
never did either.” ‘ Babar left his ancestral capital, 
Samarkand, in order to save Andijan, but he “lost Andi¬ 
jan in the process also.” ' At one of the tight corners in 
his fortunes, Babar was confronted with a cabal,, whose 
method of seducing his troops he epigrammatically des¬ 
cribes as “.seasoning eloquence with bribes.”Of a 
temporising Amir, who sold his honour, he writes : “ From 
over-anxiety to T)reserve this transitory and mortal lip, he 
left a name of eternal infamy behind him.” ' Once, after 
he was deserted by his men in a pursuit by Shaibani Khan, 
and he wandered as a fugitive, he had a spill from his 
horse, with concussion of the brain. This, however, did 
not stop him from riding immediately afterwards. He at 
length came to Dizak, where he passed from the extreme 
of famine to plenty. His comment is; “Enjoyment after 
suffering only increases the relish.” ” These epigrams get 
less pointed in the later and more rapid portions of his 
Diary. The less polished literary finish is a small matter, 
but we miss the keen human relish, physical, motal and 
intellectual which must have rnade Babar a delightful 
companion and an inspiring leader. 

The epigrams -which I have quoted will have shown 
that Babar was a very ■ shrewd judge of character. His 


1 King, i. 50. 
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xaemoiis are full of character sketches of all sorts of people, 
men and women, and include even an obituary notice of a 
favourite hawk. Says Babar on approaching Kabul, 

“This same day I lost my best hawk.It pounced so 

unfailingly at its quarry as to make even one with so 
little skill as myself the most successful of fowlers”* Of 
his character sketches of human beings I will just quote 
three. The first is about a wonderful Wazir (minister) of 
Khurasan, whose master wanted money but was told that 
there was none in the treasury. The Wazir smiled. When 
the master asked him the reason, he said : “If your Majesty 
will give me full power and not deviate from my plans, I 
will undertake in a very short time tf) make the subjects 
comfortable, the army satisfied, and the treasury full.” 
The Mirza agreed, and what is more, this wonderful Wazir 
of Khorasan made the people happy, the army contented 
and the treasury full." They evidently knew finance in 
those days. 

Of his grandmother he says; “ There were few of her 
sex who equalled my grandmother, Isari Daulac Begam, in 
.sense and sagacity. She was uncommonly far sighted and 
judicious. Many affairs of enterprise and importance were 
conducted by her advice. Hasan Yakub was at this time 
in the citadel and my mother and grandmother in the 
stone fort.” •* 

Of his father he gives a very lengthy and life-like 
sketch, including an account of his personal appearance, 
his dress, his theological views, his readings, his friends and 
court, his wars and his ladies. Of his justice he says : “ He 
was so strictly just that when a caravan from Khita (North 
China) had once reached the hill country to the east of Andi¬ 
jan, and the snow fell so deep as to bury it, so that of the 
whole only two persons escaped ; he sooner received in¬ 
formation of the occurrence than he despatched overseers 
to collect and take charge of the property and effects of 
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the people of the caravan; and wherever the heirs were 
not at handj though himself in great want, his resources 
being exhausted, he placed the property under sequestra¬ 
tion and preserved it untouched ; till, in the course of one 
or two years, the heirs coming from Khurasan an& Samar¬ 
kand in consequence of the intimation they received, he 
delivered back the goods safe and untouched into their 
hands. His generosity was large, and so was his whole 
soul; he was of an excellent temper, affable, eloquent, and 
sweet in his conversation, yet brave withal and manly.” ^ 
The loyal son, however, is also candid, and does not 
suppress other sides of his character. “ He was a middling 
shot with a bow. He had uncommon force in his fists and 
never hit a man whom iie did not knock down. P'rom his 
excessive ambition for conquest he often exchanged peace 
for war and friendship for hostility. In the earlier part of 

his life he was greatly addicted to drinking.Tatterly, 

once or twice in the week, he indulged in a drinking party. 
He was a pleasant companion, and in the course of conver¬ 
sation used often to cite with great facility appropriate 

verses from the poets.In his latter days he was 

much addicted to the use of maajun.He played a 

great deal at back-gammon and sometimes at games of 
chance with the dice.” - One wonders how' much of this 
description was a more or less conscious sketch by Babar 
of his owm character. 

Bahai’s love of nature i.s a special feature of his Diary. 
When he captures Nasukh in oo3H/r498C, he records that it 
was the .season when melons were ripe, and describes a 
special kind of melon called Ismail Shaikhi, the skin of 
which is yellow and puckered like shagreen leather, the 
seeds of which are about the size of apple pips, and the 
jnilp four fingers thick, rv'hile the taste is remarkably 
delicate and agreeable. ‘ One of the things he missed in 
India was fruit. But he planted vineyards and orchards, 
and got the best fruit trees from Kabul and Central Asia. 

• King, I. 12. 2 King, i. 12-13. ^ King, i. 96. 
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Towards the end of his life he was truly delighted with 
having produced excellent melons and grapes in Hindus¬ 
tan. ‘ He takes considerable interest in astronomy and 
notices the star canopies for the first time from the top of 
a hill near Kabul. He and his companions arc equally 
delighted and they recall a poet’s ai^ostrophe.- In his 
account of Samarkand he mentions with pride Ulugh Beg’s 
observatory, and adds a note about other observatories in 
the world. * His description of all the important cities 
makes a point of including an account of their gardens, 
streams, and natural beauties. At Agra he planted several 
gardens and sank large wells, one of whicli still exists. He 
was fond of neatness and order, and especially criticised 
haphazard way in which things were planned in India. He 
excavated tanks and built baths, and tried to seek allevia¬ 
tion from the three nuisances from whicli we all suffer in 
Hindustan, namely, the- heat, the strong winds, and the 
dust ’ One November morning, on the Afgh.an frontier, 
he noticed an apjile tree, and stopped to admire the auturnii 
tints on its decaying leaves. He says : “ ()n some branches 
five or six scattered leaves still remained and exhil^ited a 
beauty whicli a painter with all his skill might attempt in 
vaiiii to poitray” ’ 'I'liis was not ineiely a sentimental 
effusion, but an expression of .genuine feeling for nature in 
the seant\’ rec<')rd of a \’ery rapid march on the Indian 
frontiers of Afghanistan. He liad an eye for the beauty of 
camp-fires a^ seen from the toji of a hillock." In describ¬ 
ing the rliinoceros, he finds an analogy in its anatomical 
structure with the horse, an analogy which is fully borne 
out by modern science.' His earh'^ barefoot wanderings 
among the hill-side shepherds of E'arghana had not only 
inured him to the hardships of a life of nature, but had 
deeply impressed him with a love of nature in all her 
moods, gentle as well as a^istere. 

' Kiik;. II 410 - King, i j i' Kiuk. i i 

^ Knit;, 11. 23S ' ICiii.t;, ii. i.^) •' King, ii i 

1 lievernige, Hahiir-Nama, p 4140 King. 1 iC>i>. 
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There is something wonderful in his cheerful faculty of 
adapting himself to different circumstances. The discipline' 
of his army was perfect, and when circumstances demanded 
it, he enforced it with the utmost severity. x\nd yet, 
when he and his companions were overwhelmed in a snow 
storm after they left Khurasan, he was willing to share 
their dangers with the philosophy of the Persian proverb 
that ‘‘death in the company of friends is a feast.” ^ He 
did not take shelter from the snow if his companions had 
to be left to perish in the cold. He was amongst the fore¬ 
most to beat down the snow and make the path for his 
men, and when some of his proud Begs felt a disinclination 
to dismount and help in trampling down the snow, his 
only reflection was “ that this was no time for plaguing 
them or employing authority.” He left it to every man’s 
spirit of emulation to follow his own fine example and won 
through.” Iron discipline is often less potent than an 
understanding sympathy. 

His religion was tempered with reason and common 
sense. His conservatism, and pride in his ancestor 
Timur and Timur’s and Chenghiz Khan’s institutions, did 
not prevent him from adopting new methods if they were 
more effective for his purposes. His love of poetry and 
music and song did not prevent him from speaking his 
mind outright if there were faults of taste that offended 
his sensitive nature. There must have been some sort of 
musical notation in his time, as he records that Ali Sher 
Beg “left excellent pieces of music.” ^ He had in his 
youth written caustic verses, but in the month of Safar 
932H/December 1525 C his heart was struck with regret 
that the tongue which was capable of sublimity should be 
degraded to satirical or vituperative verses. He abjured 
such lapses from refinement,* at the same time that his 
mind was contemplating the abjuration of the use of wine. 

His reading had been very wide and had extended to 
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such pure gems of literature as the Quran, Firdausi’s 
Epic, the poems of Amir Khusrau, the masnavi of Maulana 
Jalal Uddin Riimi, the mysticism of Hafiz and Nizami, the 
ethics of Sadi, and the allegories of Jami (who was almost 
his coiitempiorary). Most of his studies and education 
could only have been possible before the age of eleven. 
Hut late in life, only eighteen months before his death, we 
get a pictuie of Babar burning the midnight oil. He was 
marching back from his expedition to Bengal and Bihar 
towards his capital. It was the month of Ramazan, and 
lie had finished his night prayers. vShortly before mid¬ 
night, a great storm arose and blew down his tents. 
Babar was surprised in his own tent writing, and had 
scarcely time to gather up his loose sheets of paper before 
his pavilion came down and nearly killed him. After he 
escaped he did not sleep, but was busily emplo^^ed in dry¬ 
ing his papers till the morning.' 

Babar’s chiv^alry to women appears from many 
episodes in his life, tliough he was practically devoid of 
sentimentalism. The ladies of his household usually 
shared his marches in his da^^s of adventure, and he often 
gave up his own tent to liis mother when ampler accommo¬ 
dation failed. In the days of his prosperity in India he 
remembered all Ids aunts and cousins far and near and sent 
costly presents to each one by name." More than one of 
his marriages was an affair of arrangement, but his wife 
Masuma fell genuinely in love with him and he with her.^ 
Afghan tradition mentions a romantic episode ending in 
Babar’s love match with a Yusufzai princess, and though 
Babar with his usual avoidance of sentimentality merely 
refers to the fact, we have no reason to reject the Afghan 
tradition, as it is in perfect consonance with all that is 
known of the Eady Mubarika.* He happened to see her in 
disguise and fell in love with her. When he married her, 
her whole tribe came into favour. He inserts in his 

1 King, I. 408. - Oul Badan Begain’s Humayun Nama gives the details. 

Kmg, 11. 16 and 1. 34. * King, 11. S^n. 
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Diary letters to and from his wife Maham. After defeating 
Ibrahim Lodi at Panipat he bestows a Jagir of seven lakhs 
on the defeated Sultan’s mother and gives her a palace to 
live in/ although the object of his generosity showe'd her 
ingratitude by trying afterwards to poison him.® We 
know from the later history of Babar’s descendants in 
India, and from records left by Imperial ladies like Gul- 
badan Begam, what an important part women played in 
the Mughal Bmpire. If only the Mughals had been able 
to purify their home life by avoidance of indiscriminate and 
polygamous marriages, the history of Mughal India might 
have been entirely different. 

What did Babar do for India and how did it affect 
his personality ? When he crossed the river Indus in his 
final expedition, he had no more than 12,000 persons, 
good and bad, servants and no servants, combatants and 
non-combatants.^ But Babar, by his persistence, per¬ 
severance, and self-confidence, carried all before him. 
The state of India in December, 1525 was one which will 
repay very close study. The old Afghan dynasties which 
had ruled over Northern India had broken up into petty 
warring principalities, and their men had degenerated, 
partly under the influence of climate and partly because 
they relaxed their hold on the institutions and character 
which they had brought with them. The Southern Mus¬ 
lim rulers, Turki or Persian, Aby.ssinian or mixed Indian, 
were in no better state. The only two Hindu powers of 
note, viz. Udaipur in Rajputana and Vijayanagar in the 
Deccan, though strong, full of martial ardour, and capable 
of much organisation, were no match for the Muslims even 
in their disorganised state, as subsequent events showed. 
The Muslims commanded the re.sults of advanced methods 
in warfare and national organisation, and were not cut 
off from world movements and world experiences. The 
anarchy that existed in the country could only be put 


1 King, ii. 192. 


- King, li. 268. 


s King, ii. 160. 
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down bj' a strong government, acting with a sense of 
justice and upholding its own standards with firmness 
and wisdom. Babar came to supply these needs, and 
although his authority was soon swept away under his 
son Humayun, the seeds which he had sown produced a 
good harvest, indirectly through Slier Shah’s administra¬ 
tion, and directly through the genius of Babar’s grandson 
Akbar. 

It is not within our province here to discuss the causes 
of decay that attacked the later Mughal Kmpire. But 
Babar’s own period is most instructive not only in the 
history of India but in the general history of the world. 
Western and Central Europe were then working out a 
religious revolution, which also meant a political revolu¬ 
tion. The Western Turks were still in their prime, and 
were acting as links between Europe and Asia. Their 
institutions indirectly supplied the pattern for Persia’s jre- 
organisation. Persia’s religious revolution, under the 
Safavid dynasty opened up the doors of one of the mansions 
in the House of Islam. The age-long conflict of Persian, 
Turkish, and Mongol civilisations in Central Asia kindled 
forces whose waves engulfed India in Central Asian Politics. 
If any Indian dreams of an isolated India, history does 
not support him. 

I wish that it were possible to discuss Babar’s revenue 
system. It is impossible to dismiss it with the remark 
that he had no revenue system. The figures he gives ^ in 
his “particular and detailed statement’’ are obviously an 
abstract by provinces of careful registers and accounts 
maintained by his Treasury. They are not merely in 
round sums, but descend in one case to the half of a 
Tanka. In summing up, he says that the total revenues 
of the countries under his dominion from Behreh to Bihar 
was fifty two crores, presumably of Tankas. This does 
not help us much for comparison. We can however put 
together from the detailed statement figures for the tracts 


1 


King, ii. 244-245. 
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which roughly represent our modern United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh. I work them out to about 15 to 16 
crores of Tankas. The question is, how much do these 
Tankas or Dams repre.sent in modern currency ? I have 
not been able to go into this question in detail, but if 
Sir Lucas King’s estimate is correct, that 52 crores repre¬ 
sent £1,300,000, then 15 crores ’for our modern United 
Provinces would work out only to ;)^375,ooo or 56^ lakhs 
of rupees. If so, the revenue was very light, but we have 
no figures for the cultivated area or the population. To 
me it is incredible that Babar, who fixed accurate 
measures of length and made some changes in indicating 
accurate measures of time in India, would have neglected 
a systematic examination of his revenue, or left it to be 
assessed in haphazard fashion. We can only regret that 
we have no knowledge of his revenue organisation. 

To Babar himself India opened out a whole new 
world. His character was completely changed after he 
actually mixed himself up with the tangled politics and 
the intriguing atmosphere of Lodi and Afghan families 
and the jarring Hindu principalities of India. The frank 
outspoken soldier of fortune, who disliked hypocrisy and 
scorned treachery or meanness, becomes the great Ruler, 
who applies to himself the titles of Nawab,^ Khalifa ® and 
Ghazi.^ His Diary also runs less like a gentle crystal 
stream of the hills, and flows more turbid like a lazy 
river of the plains. His storms and passions have abated, 
but so have his fiery zeal and his infectious gaiety. He 
has given up intoxicating drinks, but has fallen more and 
more deeply into the drug habit, which kills more surely 
if more slowly. His son Humayun, on whom at the age 
of eighteen he had conferred the highest commands and 
the most responsible administrative positions, was 
covetous enough to seize his treasure at Delhi while 
Babar was at Agra.* Babar never expected such conduct 


1 King, ii 291 
3 King, li. 307. 


0 King, ii. 292. 
* King, ii. 315. 
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from him, was extremely hurt, and wrote to him strongH’ 
Nor does his letter to Humayun in 93511/15280, when 
Hurnayun was in Afghanistan, show that Babar was 
satisfied with Humayun’s conduct as a wise ruler or a 
dutiful son or a man of refined or accurate learning.* 
The canker was already working at the heart. 

It is true that Babar builds roads and post-houses 
(his Grand Trunk road was from Agra to Kabul) ® and 
fixes the length of the Kos, but the presents of the 
Tipchak * horses get less and less common, and we miss 
the free parties of jolly companions and the old time 
parries and thrusts of wit and poetry. Instead we have 
a great garden party, with a pavilion provided with Khas 
tattis in the month of December {sic) for coolness, we 
have the large and formal darbar of Kizilbash, Uzbeg and 
Hindu representatives seated at regular intervals,—a 
medley without unity. There is much show of gold and 
silver and fine raiment. There are fights of beasts and 
matches of wrestlers and Hindustani jugglers and tumb¬ 
lers, as well as the performances of paturyas (dancing 
girls).' Babar, though he has not given up riding on 
horse-back, now moves about in a Takht-i-rawan (litter 
or palki), or uses boats. He suffers from painful boils 
and from fever, although he never gives in, and keeps 
moving about, hardly ever celebrating Id in the same 
place for two years in succession. It is quite possible 
that his disappointment with his son Humayun may have 
given rise to the conspiracy among his nobles to set aside 
Humayun from the succession, but Babar nips all such 
conspiracies in the bud, and finally gives his very life for 
his son. In the ties of friendship and family, he is never 
remiss, and we .should like to believe that the story of his 
last supreme sacrifice for his son is psychologically true. 

I King. ii. JSI-3SS- - Kiug, ii. 357. 

> Tipchak or Tipiichaq m Turki denotes quality or training 111 a horse, rather 
than race, but no doubt these horses were imported from or through Kabul. See 
Beveridge, Babur-nama, p. 38 n. i. 

* King. ii. 358-361. King, ii. 377. 
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Thus lived and died a biave and generous man. His 
hardy life fitted in with his love of nature. His adven¬ 
tures, failures, and successes, never dried up the milk of 
human kindness in him. His reading was refined by^what 
he learnt from life. The sincerity of his soul, in strength 
and weakness, shines from every page of his self-revealing 
record. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OF 
A KB AH S EMPIRE. 

By W. H. Moreland. 

TN this paper I attempt to provide a method of interpret¬ 
ing the statistics included in Abul P'azl’s Account of 
the XII Siibas, so as to render this large body of figures avail¬ 
able for the social and economic historian. So far as I 
know, this task has not previously been performed, or at 
least no general results have been published. Various 
writers have indeed extracted and discussed the figures 
relating to particular tracts of country, but this process 
must, I fear, be condemned as illegitimate : errors have 
unfortunately been introduced in the process of transcrip¬ 
tion, and anyone who takes a few figuTes without subject¬ 
ing them to close criticism is as likely as not to hit on 
some of these errors, which are by no means always obvi¬ 
ous on the face of the record. Before any of the figures can 
be used, it is necessary to take a large number of them 
into consideration, and to devise methods by which material 
errors can be eliminated; but if such methods can be 
found, they will be of general applicability, and will thus 
serve as a key to unlock what from the outside looks like 
a treasure-house, though until the key has been found 
speculation as to the value of the treasure is obviously 
out of place. The steps in this investigation are as 
follows: — 

i. Determination of the precise significance of the 

figures. 

ii. Selection of methods for eliminating errors. 

When these tasks have" been accomplished, the enquirer has 
then 
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iii. to work out the comparative geography of the 

tract in which he is interested ; 

iv. to compare the figures w'ith those of the corres¬ 

ponding modern administrative areas ; and 
V. to draw his conclusions from the figures so obtained. 

T. TJie Significance of tfic Statistics. 

The statistics are given in the following manner. At 
the end of the description of each Suba or province, a 
paragraph states the nuinber ol sarkars and parganas (or 
mahals), tlie area (for regulation provinces only), the 
revenue, the assignments, and the strength of the local for¬ 
ces. This paragraph is followed by similar details for each 
pargana, arranged and totalled by sarkars, the totals 
being place^l at the head of the tables, not as we should 
place them at the foot. There is no formal .statement to 
show what the figures for area and revenue represent, and 
we have to deduce this information from the language 
used in this and other parts of Abul Fazl’s work. Much 
of this language has been examined in the pai)er by Mr. 
Yusuf Ali and myself in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society for January, 1918, and the pre.sent investigation 
starts from the conclusions there reached. ’It has been 
shown that area-figures are given only for those parts of 
the Kmpire where the uibti or regulation-system of assess¬ 
ment had been introduced. This .system was based on 
returns prepared locally for each harvest, showing for each 
village the area then under crops, and the revenue due 
from that area at the pre.scribed assessment-rates. Seeing 
that we know these returns to have been prepared, and 
that the detailed account of the system slnavs no other 
returns of areas which could be utilized for such statistics, 
the presumption is that the statistics are based on the 
returns in question, just as the agricultural statistics now- 
furnished to Parliament are based on the returns submit¬ 
ted by District Officers in India. Akbar’s Revenue De¬ 
partment had these figures : we do not know^ that it had 
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any other figures of the kind : and it is a priori probable 
that it used the figures which we know were in its posses¬ 
sion. This presumption is supported by the precise 
language in which the statistics themselves are recorded 
as is shown in the following paragraphs. 

Area. —Areas are recorded, as stated above^ only for 
the zadU Subas. In each Suba where areas are recorded, 
the heading describes the figures as zamln-i paimudah. 
The process of preparing the returns of areas under crop 
was known by the technical term paimdish^ as has been 
explained in the paper already quoted : either therefore the 
areas in the statistics came from the assessment returns, 
or there were two different processes known in the revenue 
department as paimaish. The former view is much more 
probable than the latter. 

The headings for the Subas of Bihar and Allahabad, 
which were only partially zahti, bear out the same view. 
The material portion of the heading for Bihar runs as 
follows: “Seven sarkars and iqq parganas. Revenue 
{]ama) 22,19,19,404^ dams. Included in this, zahti^ 138 
(parganasj: zamln-i paimudah, 24,44,120 bighas ; zar-i-dn 
(its revenuej, 17,26,81,774 dams. 61 parganas, 4,22,37,630^ 
dams.’’ Part of the Suba was zahti, and both area 
and revenue are given for that part: no area is given for 
the parganas which were not zahti. The heading for Alla¬ 
habad draws precisely the same distinction, and gives 
areas for the zahti parganas, but not for the rest of the 
Suba. 

So far then as areas are concerned, we have to choose 
between tw^o hypotheses: (a) that the areas given were 
drawn from the assessment returns, or (h) that apart from 
these returns, there was some other way of getting area 
figures, which was employed in all the zahti tracts, but in 
no other part of the Kmpire, and which is nowhere re¬ 
ferred to in the detailed account of the system. It appears 
to me to be reasonable to act on the former hypothesis 
until some evidence is produced in favour of the latter. 
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Revenue. —As regards the figures for revenue, the fol¬ 
lowing questions arise : - 

{a) Do the statistics show total revenue or only 
revenue from the land ? 

(6) Does the land revenue include or exclude the 
assignments ? 

(c) Does it represent the demand or the collections ? 

(d) Does it represent a theoretical or an actual de¬ 

mand ? 

(a). The revenue is denoted in the headings of all 
the zabti Subas b3' the word jatnu, which in the description 
.of the revenue-system, is used consistently" to denote land- 
revenue, sometimes the demand on the individual cultiva¬ 
tor, and sometimes the demand on the village or some 
larger area. The use of this word th^'refore indicates that 
the figures denote the land-rev^eime 

Miscellaneous revenue is referred to in two places in 
the statistics of zahti tracts, (i) In the heading of Suba 
Gujarat, port-dues are stated sei)arately from the jama : 
the dues are detailed (in mahmudis, not dams) in a sepa¬ 
rate table of the statistics. (2) In Suba Lahore, the large 
revenue i)aid by Atak Benares in Sind-Sagar is stated in a 
note to consist of ferry receipts. Assuming a uniform 
system of compilation—and the statistics bear strong evi¬ 
dence of uniformity on their face—we should expect that 
if other items of miscellaneous revenue had been included, 
they would have been specified in the same way.' 

If miscellaneous revenue were generally included, we 
should expect it to be most important of the various ad¬ 
ministrative centres, which would then .show a larger reve¬ 
nue than the area would warrant. This can be tested by 
striking the revenue-rates per bigha: if the proportion of 
miscellaneous revenue were greater at the headquarters of 
a sarkar than in the outlying parganas, the revenue-rate 

■ Miscellaneous revenue is specified in several mahals in Suba Bengal, but the 
Bengal revenue-system was entirely different from that of the regulation-tracts, 
and no inference caa be drawn from one to the other. 
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for the headquarters pare^ana would come out greater than 
the average rate for the sarkar. I have applied this test 
for 29 sarkars from Bihar to Delhi: in 13 the headquarters 
rate is higher, in 13 it is lower, and in 3 it is identical, just 
such proportions as w<>uld be expected if no such disturb- 
, ing cause were at work. If therefore miscellaneous revenue 
is included in the figures, its proportion to land revenue is 
at any rate not sufficient to affect the revenue rates. 

These considerations—the language used, the specific 
mention of port and ferry dues, and the absence of any 
traceable effect on the revenue rates of sarkar-headquar- 
ter.s—appear to me to support strongly the presumption 
that the statistics were prepared from the assessment 
returns, and show the land revenue, not the total revenue 
from all .sources. 

{b). Oldham in hi.s Memoir of the Ghazipnr District (p. 
82) adds the sums entered as assignments of revenue {suyur- 
ghat) to the ]ama in order to-obtain the full demand on the 
parganas. The heading for Suba Bihar, the first of the zahti 
Suba.s, after giving the jama, goes on Az an miyan 
22,72,147 dam suyurg/fdlj' and the .same phrase, or the vari¬ 
ant az (in jumla, is used in the headings of all the other 
zahti Siibas. The.se phrases can only mean “ included in 
the total,” and I think therefore that Oldham was certainly 
mistaken, and that the full demand is uniformly shown as 
jama, the assignments made out of it being then specified 
separately. 

(c). The figures might in theory represent either 
demand or collections. The word jatna, by which they 
are described, means in other passages demand. If the 
figures represented collections, we should have to believe 
that in a sarkar such as Garha (in Malwa), or Ratanbhor- 
(in Ajmer), many parganas had paid up in even thousands 
or even lakhs of dams, a very unlikely thing ; or that while 
sarkar Bikaner in Ajmer had paid the full revenue, no 
details of the pargana figures could be given. In sarkar 
Kumaun (Delhi), it is stated that five mahals are unassessed 
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(that is, the demand had not been fixed), and that the 
remaining i6 pay so much. These indications appear to 
me to be in accordance with the presumption that the 
statistics are based on the assessment-returns, which cer¬ 
tainly showed demand and not collections. 

{d). The question whether the demand was theoreti¬ 
cal or actual is raised in Irvine’s note on a passage of 
Manucci (Vol. II, p. 413), where he remarks that “ we do 
not know what these figures represent : whether (i) a 
standard assessment {juma-i kdmil), (2) the demand of 
some’particular year {'jama-i wdjib), or (3) the actual col¬ 
lection {jama-i wusul)." I have just indicated the reasons 
for ruling out the third alternative ; I do not think the 
question between the first and second really arises, because 
under the zabti system there was no such thing as a stan¬ 
dard assessment. There were standard rates, which were 
applied to the varying areas of each successive season, 
b.ut there is no trace in Abul Fazl of anything like a stan¬ 
dard demand, which would indeed be entirely incompat¬ 
ible with the system as described by him. The distinction 
seems to me to be relevant only to a later phase of rev'- 
enue administration, and I think Mr. Irvine’s question would 
have surprised the revenue authorities in the time of 
Akbar. 

It appears then to be reasonable to take the figures of 
revenue as indicating the amount which the administration 
hoped to collect, that is the demand for the year as ascer¬ 
tained by the system of assessment in force. 

Period. —The considerations which have been put for¬ 
ward appear to me to afford substantial support to the 
hypothesis, in itself probable, that Abul Fazl’s statistics 
were drawn from the seasonal assessment returns . it remains 
to determine the period to which they relate, a point on which 
Abul Fazl makes no formal statement. I wish there were 
grounds for thinking that the returns had been averaged 
for a series of years, as this would give a really satisfactory’ 
basis for comparison with figures for later periods, but I 
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can find no hint anywhere of averages having been struck 
for this purpose. Abul Fazl set out to give an up-to-date 
description of the Empire; and I think it is more reason¬ 
able to suppose that he gave the latest figures available ; 
the idea of using averages for such a purpose ‘ would 
require a greater advance in statistical methods than we 
have any reason to think had been made by Akbar’s 
administration. The opening words of the ‘ Account of 
the XII Subas’ are “ In the fortieth Ilahi year, 2,737 
qasbas included in 105 sarkars were recorded." These 
words appear to me to indicate that the Account was 
prepared on the basis of the statistics for that year. 
Blochmann tells us in the life of Abul Fazl prefixed to his 
translation (p. xxx) that the Ain was completed in the 
42nd Ilahi, though some additions were made subsequently 
to include later acquisitions; it is scarcely conceivable 
that complete returns for the 4i.st year could have been 
ready in time for utilisation in writing this long Account, 
and the probabilities point to the conclusion that the ma¬ 
terials relate to the year which is mentioned in the open¬ 
ing words. So far as I can find, the chroniclers do not tell 
us anything indicating that the 40th Ilahi was seriously 
abnormal from the agricultural point of view The 
Zubdatu-t Tawarikh (Elliot’s History^ vi. 193) states that 
"during 1004 H. there was a scarcity of rain throughout 
the whole of Hindustan," while the Akbafnama {idem, 
p. 94) says there was little rain in 41 Ilahi. These statements 
must refer to the same period, that is to the months com¬ 
mon to the two years named. The year 1004 H. ran from 
August 1595 to August 1596, while 41 Ilahi began in March 
1596 and thus the disastrous failure was that of the rains 
of 1596, and could not have affected the statistics of 40 
Ilahi. 

I suggest therefore that the statistics of area and 

■ ■ ■ I - ~ II I ■ 

• It is true that averages were struck iti order to detenii'iic the final assess¬ 
ment-rates, but we must distinguish between their use for such a definite purpose, 
and for the more general object of indicating the fiscal condition of the Empire 
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revenue under discussion were most probably based on the 
assessment returns of a single year very shortly before the 
Ain was completed, and show the area cropped in that 
year and the demand on that area, calculated on the zahti 
or regulation system of assessment. The year is probably 
the 40th Ilahi, running from March 1595, and there is no 
reason to think that it was highly abnormal. The figures 
would thus relate to a year which was neither so good nor 
so bad as to attr^.ct the attention of the chroniclers. I 
may have overestimated the speed at which the revenue 
department worked, but in any case I think the figures 
must be later than 1590, and I can find no mention of 
abnormal seasons between 1590 and 1596. We do not 
know enough about the figures to justify any precise or 
detailed comparison, but we can use them as representing 
roughly something about the standard of cultivation 
reached in the latter jjart of Akbar’s reign, and before the 
occurrence of the famine which the chroniclers have re¬ 
corded. 

11 . KliminaUon of Errors. 

I now turn to the .second stage of the investigation, 

the measures to be taken to detect and eliminate the 

errors which have crept into the statistics. One way of 

approaching this task would be to prepare the much-wanted 

standard text of the Ain, but that would need re.sources and 

skill which I do not command, and my purpose is to 

make tlie best of the figures which we possess as the result 

of Blochmann’s work. I have not therefore examined the 
% 

available MSS. in detail. To do so, when their relative 
authority has not been determined by experts, would 
simply mean picking out the readings which seem reason¬ 
able, and at the present stage this would involve arguing 
in a circle. The sTiccess of my suggestions must for the 
present be judged from their application. 

The complete history of the text is, I think, not fully 
known—at any rate I do not know it. In the MSS. which 
I have seen, the statistics are expressed in words (not 
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figures)j crowded into the inadequate spaces given by 
cross-ruling of lines and columns; to my mind this 
arrangement offers very great opportunities of error to the 
inexpert or careless transcriber. In the printed text the 
words have been converted into Arabic figures, and the 
Indian printer has had opportunities of his own : while it 
may be added that the English figures in the Calcutta 
translation contain some serious discrepancies when com¬ 
pared with the printed Persian version. It is impossible 
therefore to accept the printed statistics as uniformly 
accurate: it is certain that some of the figures must differ 
from the sixteenth-century originals, and it is possible 
that several forms of error may have to be reckoned with. 
So far as I can judge, the chief dangers are (a) alteration 
of individual digits, (ft) mis-alignment, bringing the figures 
opposite to a pargana to which they do not relate, and (c) 
the insertion of an extra digit or the omission of one which 
should appear. 

(a). Change of a digit of course varies in importance 
with its position. Parganas were of all sizes, but as a rule 
there are five or six digits for area, and six or seven for 
revenue. In dealing with areas consisting of a fairly large 
number of parganas, it is entirely legitimqjte to smooth 
these figures to the nearest thousand in the case of areas, 
and the nearest ten-thousand in the case of revenue, and 
we thus get rid of more than half the potential errors of 
this class. When the error is in one of the left-hand 
digits, it will be detected, if really important, by the test 
to be described below : if of smaller magnitude, it will not 
materially affect the aggregate of a large group oi par¬ 
ganas. To take an instance, suppose a pargana is entered as 
containing 10,000 instead of 20,000 bighas: the error is so 
large as to vitiate any argument about that particu¬ 
lar pargana, but when we include* that pargana in a tract 
of a million bighas, we thereby introduce into the total an 
error of only one per cent, and since these errors are 
fortuitous, some of them will probably cancel. The first 
2 
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condition then to be observed in dealing with these figures 
is to handle them in relatively large masses, and not par- 
gana by pargana : the larger the masses, the smaller will 
be the proportion of error, and if we deal with present-day 
districts as units it is improbable that the error from this 
source will ever rise to a really dangerous proportion. 

(6). •Mis-alignment is a cause of so much trouble in 
vernacular statistical work at the present day that I fear 
it must be reckoned with in the case of the figures under 
consideration. The possibility makes it very dangerous to 
draw conclusions regarding a single pargana, because the 
figures standing opposite to it may belong to the pargana 
next below it or above it in the list. When however we 
deal with a large area like a district, we find that as a rule 
the majority of the parganas of a particular sarkar are in¬ 
cluded in it, and in that case mis-alignment is almost 
immaterial: we have got most of the right figures to give 
the required total though they stand opposite the wrong 
parganas. The effect of mis-alignment is in that case 
occasional; when one or two parganas pass into a separate 
group from their neighbours, they may carry some of their 
neighbours' figures instead of their own, and the import¬ 
ance of the error so introduced varies inversely with the 
size of the group they enter. Here again therefore it is 
desirable to handle the material in as large masses as 
possible, because the larger the mas.s the smaller will be the 
proportionate error arising from the cause. 

(t). Dropping or adding a digit is a fairly common 
feature of the copying''of Persian statistics, and the dot 
which .stands for a cypher is, in my experience, the great¬ 
est danger of all, the right-hand cypher being frequently 
dropped, and a run of cyphers being either increased or 
decreased by one.' The magnitude of the errors due to 


• This remark applie'^ directly only to statistic.s expressed in figures, but 
Persian methods of stating numbers in words may lead to the same results. In 
one case I found the entry haftid ha-^dr yak bigha so written that I was doubtful if 
It really meant 7,001, or 70,001, or 700,001. 
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this cause, which may increase or decrease a particular 
entry ten-fold, is much greater than that caused by chang¬ 
ing a digit, or by mis-alignment of figures, and it is fortu¬ 
nate that its occurrence can be detected almost with 
certainty by the simple process of striking the average 
revenue rate per bigha. We know the rates charged on 
each crop in each pargana, and consequently we know that 
the average rate on the pargana must fall within certain 
limits set by -the crop-rates. If then the average rate of a 
pargana calculated from the statistics falls outside the 
limits set by the crop-rates, it is certain (not merely 
probable), that either there is a large error in the figures 
or that the assessment on this particular pargana was 
made otherwise than on the prescribed rates. The latter 
alternative is quite possible as has been shown in the 
previous paper (Journal R.A.S. for January 1918, pp. 33- 
36), but it is often ruled out by the magnitude of the 
error, which indeed serves to indicate its origin. The 
working of this test can best be shown by an example, and 
for this purpose I take the sarkar of Ohazipur in Suba 
Allahabad : it is a simple case and brings out the point 
clearly. The text says that the sarkar contained 288,770-7 
bighas, and paid 13,431,308 dams, giving an average 
rate of 47 dams per bigha. The pargana figures give, when 
added together, totals of 288,207-10 bighas and 19,709,622 
dams : the area figures arc therefore probably affected only 
by minor errors, while there is a serious discrepancy of 
about 6 million dams in the revenue. 

The average rate of 47 dams is reasonable. There 
was one dastur for the entire sarkar, and the crop rates 
varied from 14 dams for melons to 268 dams for pan: the 
staple crops of the tract were probably barley (47 dams), 
gram (41^, rice (49), and small millets (averaging about 
26), with some sugarcane (123) , wheat (05), and perhaps 
poppy (115). It is certain that the rate for a pargana 
could not fall below 15 (if entirely cropped with melons) 
or rise above 268 (if entirely cropped with pan), and for 
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practical purposes we may take 30 and 80 as the limits 
within which the rate for a pargana in this sarkar might be 
expected to fall. The actual statistics, smoothed as sug¬ 
gested,' and the rates yielded by them, are shown in the 
following table. 


Pargana. 

Area. 

Revenue. 

Rate. 

Bighas ■ ooo omitted. D&tns 

: 000 omitted. Dams per high 

.Balia 

28 

1.250 

45 

Pachotar 


6,980 

509 

Bilhabas 

12-3 

650 

53 

Bahriabad 

7 

350 

50 

Bhalaech 

2-3 

no 

48 

Chausa 

15-6 

700 

51 

Dehba .. 

2-8 

130 

46 

Saiyyidpur Naindi . . 

26 

1,250 

48 

Zahurabad 

13-8 

660 

48 

Ghazipur 

12-3 

570 

46 

Kariyat Pali 

14 

75 

53 

Kopachhit 


940 

49 

Gandha 

10 

501) 

5« 

Karenda 

b 2 

290 

47 

Lakhner 

29 

130 

45 

Mad an Benares 

b? 

2.760 

4r 

Miihammadabad, etc. 

49 

2.260 

46 


It will be seen that in all cases except Pachotar (the 
second in the list), the rates are reasonable, ranging from 
41 to 53 dams a bigha, which is what the sarkar would be 
expected to yield. Pachotar is shown as paying ten times 
the average rate, or over twelve rupees a bigha, which is 
of course impossible. The fact that the error is approxi¬ 
mately tenfold at once suggests that either there is a digit 
too few in the area or there is a digit too many in the rev¬ 
enue, and the great discrej^ancy in the sarkar revenue 
suggests that the latter is the case. The revenue of 
Pachotar is entered as 6,982,040, much greater than that 
of any other pargana in the sarkar : if we cut out one of 
the digits, a cypher for preference, and take it as 698,204, 


I It happens that several of the parganas in this sarkar are exceptionally 
amall, and in such cases 1 have given an additional digit as a precaution. 
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or as 698,240 (a fair figure for the sarkar), the rate works 
out at 51, and the total revenue of the sarkar comes to 
about 13,418,800, as compared with the text total of 
i3^43i>3o8. In this case the correction is probable to the 
verge of practical certainty : by making it we get a close 
approximation to the true area and revenue of the sarkar 
as a whole, and while the risk of mis-alignment warns us 
against arguing about the condition of individual parganas, 
w’e can take a group of them for coriiparison with reason¬ 
able confidence that we are not carrying over errors of 
really serious magnitude. 

This is as I have said a simple case : matters are not 
always so clear, but the number of instances in which 
there is an apparent ten-fold error in the rate is sufficient 
to show the value of the test. It wa)uld fail only if a 
cf)pyist had made the same mistake in the area and the 
revenue of a single pargana; if, for instance, he added a 
digit to both entries, the rate w ould come out right though 
the figures w’^erew^rong. This contingency is, how ever, very 
remote : in Ghazipur w’e have found one such error in 34 
entries, and the proportion is not ver^^ different through¬ 
out ; it would be a very rare accident indeed if tw o'i such 
errrors were made in a single line, and the possibility may, 

I think, be regarded as negligible in practice. 

The same test will, as has been mentioned above, 
reveal large mistakes in left-hand digits ; if, for instance, 
10,000 was written for 80,000, the result would be im¬ 
mediately apparent when rates had been struck; but as a 
matter of fact I have found scarcely any instances of this 
sort, and I have no doubt as the result of working over 
all the figures in question that an alteration in the num¬ 
ber of digits has been more frequent than a material 
alteration in the digits themselves. 

The conclusion I offer is then that by the systematic 
application of this rate-test' we can detect nearly all the 

' I drew attention to the potfiQtial value of this test in an article on p 44 ol 
the Indinti Journal of Ecortomus for January 1910. At that time I was under the 
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really great errors which have crept into the statistics : 
that , we can often arrive by the same means at the 
approximately correct figure ; and that we can thus deter¬ 
mine roughl3’^ the area cropi)ed and the revenue paid in 
large parts of India in .sonic not very abnormal year— 
probably the 4()th Ilahi- just before the end of the six¬ 
teenth century. Tlie risk of mis-alignment prevents 
definite conclusions being drawn from the figures for 
single ])arganas, and to diminish the effect of errors due 
to this and other causes it is desirable to deal with the 
Largest ])os.sil)lc areas tlie modern district, or a group of 
districts being, so tar as nw experience goes, a satisfac- 
toi\" unit for this purtiose 

III The ( oinparaiivc Geography. 

I proceed to illustrate the methods I have indicated 
b\' examining the figures for the two extremities of the 
Ihiited lh'o\'inces. In this case the compaVative geogra¬ 
phy has been worked out by Elliot [Races of the N.W.P. 
ii., 84), ^^hlle subsequent changes in the parganas are 
indicated in the District Gazetteers . we know therefore 
where Akbar's jiarganas lay, and the problem is to find 
modern administrative areas made up of complete par¬ 
ganas of the earlier jieriod, so that Abul Fazl’s figures can be 
comxnared with the statistics of the jire.sent time. In this 
ojDcration, the large rivers can be taken as guiding lines, 
because they usuallj’ served as boundaries in Akbar’s time 
as well as at the i)re.sent day, and the most serious diffi¬ 
culties occur in the rare cases where a pargana lay on 
both sides of a river, so that x 3 ortions of it belong to two 
or more districts , the way in which they can be used can 
best be explained by an example. On the north-west of 
the Provinces, I start with the district of Saharanpur, 


impression that it h.id not be«-n ■suggested before, but I have since noticed that it 
had been 011 .asionally use<l b\ Mt H K. Nevill, M.R .\.S., in the CaznUeers 

of the I'nitcd Pruviiiccs, and I take tbi.s opportunity of acknowledging his claims 
to Its first publication. 
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lying between the Oanges and the Jumna, and abutting 
to the north on the unculturable Siwalik Hills, so that 
three out of the four boundaries are permanent features 
not crossed by any of Akbar’s parganas. The fourth or 
southern boundary of this district is unfortunately so 
crossed, and I cannot say what portions of Akbar’s par¬ 
ganas should be assigned to it I therefore take Saha- 
ranpur and the adjoining district t)f MuzafFarnagar as a 
single block, bounded on three sides as described above, 
while on the south the line between this block and Meerut 
coincides with boundaries established in Akbar’s time, 
which are clear, subject to a possil)le error of about 2o,o()o 
bighas in a total of about j,4()(),()()(> bighas, or less than 
one per cent. 

The southern boundary of the Meerut district is also 
easily traced, so that this district forms a sej)arate block. 
A question arises regarding the course of tlie Ganges in 
this district ; if 1 have made a mistake in regard to it, 
there may be two errors in the total, as tJie one mentioned 
under Muzaffarnagar affects Meerut also. The two taken 
together may affect tht^ Meerut area by not more than 
four per cent, and it is equally possible that they cancel. 

The southern boundary of Bulandsliahr, the next dis¬ 
trict, stands out clearly, and I can trace no .source of 
material error in working out its statistics. Beyond it 
we come to ^Vligarli, where the river.s begin to fail us : a 
clear-cut block is however formed by taking three tahsils 
of Muttra and one of Ktah as well as all of Aligarh, and 
there is no reason to susjject an>' serious error in regard 
to its boundaries. 

After Aligarh we get into difficulties. The old pargana 
of Agra crossed the Jumna the (Ganges has changed its 
course seriously in Etah, and a little further down the 
large pargana of Shamsabad crossed it and intruded far 
into what is now Rohilkhand, while the pargana-system of 
the Agra and Etawah districts has been wholly obliterated 
in modern times. It is possible however to trace the 
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remainder of the Ktah district, after which I break off, and 
start elsewhere. 

The same procedure has been followed in regard to the 
remaining areas dealt with in this paper, the start being 
in each case made frcjin a well-ascertained base and the 
rivers used as guiding lines. In the result I am able to 
])resent definite figures for (i) the north-western plains 
nearly down to a line joining Agra and liareilly ; and (2) 
the east of the provinces, north of the Ganges, nearly as 
far as a line joining Allahabad and Fyzabad. The first 
tract is the most prosperous and productive part of the 
province ; most of the second is now a typically congested 
area, while the remainder is known to have been trans¬ 
formed during the nineteentli century There are thus 
clearly marked features for com])arison with the conditions 
prevailing under Akbar 

/r. ( omparison of Areas. 

A few details have still to be considered before the 
actual figures are jiresented. Abul Fazl’s statistics show 
the ‘ gross cropped area ’ of the year, that is to say, the 
totals returned as cropped in the kharif and rabi .seasons. 
The lists of crops given by him show that what are now 
classed as hot-weather, or extra, crops, were returned and 
assessed along with the rabi, so that his figures cover all 
the three seasons known to modern statistics ; they have 
therefore to be compared with the gross cropped area of 
the jiresent day, not with the net cropped, or cultivated 
area, which is a modern stati.stical refinement. The 
“ normal ” gross cropped areas have not, I think, been pub¬ 
lished for the United Provinces, but they can be deduced 
with a trifling error from the figures given in the annual 
Season and Crop Reports they have then to be converted 
from acres into Akbar’s bighas so as to compare directly 
with the earliest figures. 

The discussion of the size of Akbar’s-bigha seems to 
have rested where it was left by Prinsep (Useful Tables^ I. 
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88 ), and Elliot {Races of the N.W.P., ii., 36, 177). In that 
discussion I think there was a certain failure to distus^ 
guish between Akbar’s intentions and the results achieved in 
practice. No one who reads Abul Fazl’s precise state¬ 
ments on the subject can doubt that the gaz was meant to 
be 41 ‘ fingers,’ or 30 75 inches, and that consequently the 
bigha of 3,600 square gaz was meant to be an area approxi¬ 
mately equal to 0-54 of an acre. On the other hand, no 
one who has had to rely on country-made measuring 
instruments in large numbers will doubt that those used 
by Akbar’s revenue staff, as a matter of fact, varied con¬ 
siderably in length. This variation may not have been 
entirely due to accident, for Abul Fazl mentions that the 
measuring rope used before Akbar's reforms lent itself to 
, fraud, and surveyors who had benefited by this would 
naturally arrange to continue their profits when Akbar 
substituted a rod for a rope. Accident alone might how¬ 
ever produce a considerable error in the size of a bigha. 
We are not told the precise length of the rod used: if we 
suppose it was meant to be 3 gaz or 92*25 inches—a fairly 
convenient size, giving 20 rods as the side of a bigha—an 
error of six inches in its length would bring the bigha 
almost to the size at which it was eventually fixed by the 
British Government, and such an error would be detected 
only by careful inspection of the rods used. I suggest as 
the most probable explanation of the observed facts, that 
under Akbar the bigha averaged something near the 
standard fixed by him, though it doubtless varied from 
place to pdace with the idiosyncrasies of the rod-makers 
and of the men employed on measurement, and that as the 
administration decayed in efficiency the bigha tended to 
increase in size, not uniformly, but in accordance with the 
extent to which the surveyors employed in different locali¬ 
ties found it profitable to stand in with the cultivators. 
In this way would be produced the diversities found to 
exist early in the nineteenth century, when the bigha 
might measure anything from 2,500 to over 3,000 square 
3 
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yards. Any factor used for conversion must in such a 
case be approximate, but as we are dealing with a period 
before administrative decay had set in, I assume that the 
average bigha had not “grown” much beyond its original 
size, and I take it at o ‘55 of the acre, a figure which simpli¬ 
fies the arithmetic. The probable error so introduced 
is small compared with the actual differences which we 
are about to consider. 

The detailed calculations involved in the comparison 
are given in the Appendix. The broad results are sum¬ 
marised in the following table •— 


Tract. Approximate area Area normally 



cropped under 

cropped at 


A khar. 

present. 


Bi^has 

Bighas 

Western ■ 

(ofM) omitted). 

(000 omitted). 

T. Upper duab 

. . 10,231, 

12,246, Increase below 25 



per cent. 

2, Rohilkhand 

4,b68, 

6,775, Increase below 50 

Eastern 


per cent. 

3. Ganges-Gogra duab 

1,401, 

7,510, Increase more 



than fiv'e-fold. 

4. North of Gogra ; prob- 20S, 

8,000, Increase nearly 

able. 


40-fold. 

ditto; alterna- 4()2, 

8,000, Increase 17-fold. 


tive. 

It is at once obvious that the figures indicate a much 
greater change in the East than in the West; this observa¬ 
tion becomes more significant when the statistics are 
examined in somewhat greater detail, but it is desirable 
to state it at the outset, because it is based on large 
compact areas in which errors due to mistaken boundaries 
become negligible, and we must either accept the broad 
conclusion or deny that the area figures possess any value 
for comparative purposes. 

Turning to details, the figures for the Upper duab 
stand as follows ;— 
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(ooo omitted) 

Akbar's Area. Present Area. 


Saliaranpur and ) 
Muzaffarnagar f ' ' 

3,428, 

3-640, 

Increase slight. 

Meerut .. 

2,310. 

2,600. 

Increase slight. 

Bulandshahr 

1,271, 

2,100, 

Increase nearly two-thirds. 

Aligarh, etc. 

2,311. 

2,970, 

Increase over one-fourth. 

Etah (part) 

91T, 

036, 

Increase slight. 


It will be seen that with the exception of Bulandshahr 
and to a less extent of Aligarh the position in the districts 
is regular. In each case cultivation has extended, but not 
by an area so large as to make a material difference in the 
aspect of the country; the familiar de.scription of parganas 
as “ clearings in the jungle ” was on this showing inapplic¬ 
able to this tract, because the whole culturable area was 
under cultivation. The increase in Bulandshahr is great 
relatively to its neighbours, but trifling when compared 
with the country in the Hast of the province, and the 
figures suggest that the Upper duab was in general fully 
cultivated, large tracts of waste being rare except in parts 
of the area now included in the districts of Bulandshahr 
and Aligarh.' 

The Roliilkhand figures arc 


.1 khar' 

■S' .1 rea. 

Pre'ieiit .Area 

. 

Bijnor (part) 

'S'^ 2 , 

1,085, 

Nearly doubled. 

Moradabad (part) 

1,649, 

1,670, 

Slight increase. 

Budaun, etc. 

1.776, 

2,700, 

Increased by one-half 

Bareilly . . 

661, 

1,320. 

Doubled. 


The interpretation of these figures is complicated by 
the position of the submontane forest. In order to find 
coincident boundaries, it has been necessary to vary the 
width of the strip of country under examination, and some 
of the tracts approach quite close to the probable posi¬ 
tion of the forest line, while others leave a large interval 

1 One of these tracts was perhaps tiie forest of Sikaudra in the north west of 
Uulandshahr. When. Thomas Twining travelled through the desolate duab m 
!794, most of the land was simply desert, indicating that the desolation was 
recent; but he marched for ten miles through this forest, and commented on the 
“ noble trees ” which it contained, so it may well have been in existence 200 years 
earlier (Travels in India a Hundred Years Ago, p. 267). 
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of cultivated country. The truth is, I think, that along 
the left bank of the Ganges there was a relatively narrow 
strip of fully occupied country, comparable in point of 
density to the duab, while beyond it the parganas ap¬ 
proached much more nearly to the condition described as 
“clearings in the jungle”, until cultivation finally dis¬ 
appeared. . Elliot {Races of the N W.P. ii., 149) fixed the 
forest-line of the period as lying from near Amroha to the 
north of Aonla, and the figures are in general accordance 
with this statement. In most of Rijnor the area con¬ 
sidered goes close up to the hills, and a large increase is 
showji; in Moradabad a large extent of occupied country 
is excluded because coincident boundaries are not avail¬ 
able, and here we have practically no change : the Budaun 
block keeps within Elliot’s line and shows a moderate 
increase, while most of the Bareilly block lies close to it, 
and the increase is greater. Taking the figures as a whole, 
they indicate that the density of cultivation found in the 
Upper duab extended across the Ganges, but by no means 
so far as it extends at present, and that as the line of the 
forest was approached, the density rapidly declined until 
cultivation became what may be described as an affair of 
outposts. 

At this end of the province then the density of culti¬ 
vation, though less than now, was of about the same 
order of magnitude : the country was cleared and occupied 
throughout the duab, and also across the (Ganges, but the 
forest-line came furftier into the plains, and the settled 
country was narrower than now. At the other end of the 
provinces, we find that the change has been much greater. 
The probable district figures stand as follows : — 

Akbar’s Area. Present Aren. 

Bighas Bighas 

(000 omitted). (000 omitted). 

Ghazipur and Ballia.. 318, 2,125, Increase nearly 7-fokl. 

Azamgarh .. 250, 1,950, Increase nearly 8-fold. 

Jaunpur .. 3O0, 1,515, Increase 4-fold. 
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Benares and Mirzapur 

(portions) . . 257, 1,085, Increase 4-fold. 

Allahabad (north) .. 216, 835, Increase nearlj'- 4*fold. 

Along the Ganges from Allahabad to Benares, and 
also in Jaunpur, the increase is about four-fold, while 
towards the Gogra it is seven-1 old or eight-fold. When we 
cross the Gogra the change is still more pronounced. We 
have figures for the two districts of Gorakhpur and Basti, 
which are most conveniently treated as a single block; as 
explained in the appendix the exact aiea assessed is doubt¬ 
ful, but cultivation has increased at any rate 17-fold, and 
more probably 40-fold—a figure which would indicate 
almost continuous, jungle with outposts of cultivation at 
rare intervals, and at most a very narrow strip of settled 
country along the northern bank of the Gogra. 

In regard to the extent of cultivation there is thus a 
marked contrast between Hast and West. A similar con¬ 
trast is found in the incidence of the revenue, the average 
rates per bigha calculated from the adjusted statistics 
ranging from 20 to 40 dams in the West, and from 45 to 60 
dams in the Hast. In part this difference is due to the 
fact that the crop-rates were higher in the Hast, the excess 
shown by the dastiirs being roughly about 25 per cent: the 
remainder of the difference must be attributed to the class 
of cropping, and both these causes really come to the same 
thing. In the West cultivation had extended to the inferior 
soils, so that the common low-grade crops must have pre¬ 
dominated, while the average yield (the basis of the 
assessment-rates) must have been comparatively low: in 
the Hast, the area cultivated was so small that we may 
safely infer the poorer soils to have been left untilled; a 
larger proportion of superior crops would therefore be 
grown, while the higher average of productivity would be 
reflected in the severer assessment-rates. Cultivators in 
tlie East could pick and choose their soil and their crops, 
and they could get on the average something like twice as 
many dams from a bigha as the peasants in the West, who 
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had to cultivate land of all grades, and to adjust their 
cropping to the capacities of the land within their reach. 
It is a common-place of modern assessment theory that 
the incidence tends to vary inversely with the extent of 
cultivation, and we have here an instance of this' relation 
prevailing in the time of Akbar . 

One point regarding the incidence of the revenue 
requires mention in this place. In the Western tracts, but 
not in the East, we find a considerable number of parganes 
with incidence-rates which are either actually or practical¬ 
ly impossible when judged by the dasttiis, but for which 
no convincing emendation of the figures can be suggested. 
Such cases are noticeably frequent in the neighbourhood 
of Sambhal, where the strength of the zamindars \\as 
notorious, .and the most probable explanation of them 
seems to be that the assessments were made on favourable 
tenjis: submissive parganas paid the full dastur, but men 
who could make themselves seriously troublesome might 
be allowed to hold their parganas on terms which would 
leave them a comfortable income. I have assumed this to 
be the case, as is indicated in the appendix, but have 
eliminated these figures in striking the incidence for the 
various districts, so that the rates given represent the yield 
per bigha after excluding apparently favourable assess¬ 
ments. 

V. Conclusions. 

Abul Fazl’s statistics disclose, when treated by the 
methods I have suggested, a definite picture of the eco¬ 
nomic condition of the country. It remains to enquire 
whether that picture is true, or probable, when examined 
in the light of other knowledge ; can we infer from contem¬ 
porary or subsequent descriptions that the western divi¬ 
sions were on the whole fully cultivated with a low average 
of productivity, while the eastern districts contained large 
areas of waste, with cultivation confined to the superior 
soils and yielding a correspondingly larger income per unit 
of area } 
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So far as the tract north of the Gogra is concerned, I 
think that this inference may be fairly drawn. Abul Fazl 
in his Account of the Suba of Oudh has nothing to say 
about this part of the country, and if regard is had to the 
details he gives of other localities, we may conclude that 
the central administration had very scanty knowledge of 
the conditions of life in Gorakhpur. Kuropean travellers 
of the period did not, so far as I know, penetrate into 
these parts, but the knowledge available in regard to later 
times shows that the development of the tract is quite 
recent; according to the often-quoted account, at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century fires were lighted at 
night to keep the tigers out of the town of Gorakhpur, and 
it is a matter of common knowledge that the present exten¬ 
sion of cultivation has occurred mainly under British rule. 
No surprise therefore need be excited by the inference 
drawn from the statistics. 

As regards the Ganges-Ciogra duab, there is a little 
more direct evidence. Abul Fazl notices the two chief 
cities, Benares and Jaunpur, and a few places of minor 
importance as centres of industry, but has little to say 
about the country. In the Akbarnama it is stated that on 
the march of an army along the south bank of the Gogra 
in what is now the Azamgarh district, “forests were 
traversed, and various wild bea.sts, both land and aquatic, 
showed themselves" {Akbarnama, translated by Beveridge, 
ii-, 39 ^). a description which is entirely inapplicable at the 
present day. Finch was told that the journey from 
Jaunpur to Allahabad was thirty kos, “all which are 
thorow a continuall Forrest" {Purchas I. iv. 437): this 
statement, which is calculated to surprise readers familiar 
with the country, is quite compatible with the statistics 
before us, and I know of no contemporary record which 
contradicts the view presented by these passages. It may 
be added that according to the Imperial Gazetteer (article 
Ballia), much of the Ballia district was waste up to the 
time of the permanent settlement. 
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Tlie inference drawn from the statistics that the West 
of the Provinces was much more fully cultivated than the 
East is not in itself one to excite surt>rise : the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Imperial capital, and the existence of other 
cities like Budaun, lend probability to this view, which is 
to ray mind supported by the greater detail in which Abul 
Pazl notices the agricultural features of this part of the 
conatry. I know however of no first-hand descriptions by 
crmtemporary travellers: those who passed beyond Agra 
went cither eastwards to Bengal or north-westwards to 
Delhi and Lahore, and both routes lay on the right bank 
of the Jumna. The descriptions left by Finch and other 
travellers indicate that the country to Lahore was fairly 
well settled, and it is not improbable that the same state¬ 
ment should apply to the districts across the Jumna, but 
direct evidence on this ooint is wanting. It is at first 
sight difficult to reconcile the conclusions reached with oui 
knowledge of this tract at the present clay ; we know the 
upper duab as one of the most productive and prosperous 
parts of Northern India, and we instinctively hesitate 
to believe that it can once have been covered with inferior 
crops to an extent which almost justify us in de.scribipg it 
as a congested area. I think however that this instinctive 
hesitation can be shown to have no justification: the 
breach in continuity has been so great in this tract that it 
is in fact impossible to argue from igoo to 1600 except by 
way of contrast. In the first place we have to recognise 
that most of the upper duab , was completely desolated 
during the latter part of the eighteenth century. In the 
work already quoted, Twining gives a vivid account of the 
conditions prevailing in Bulandshahr, Aligarh and Etah in 
the year 1794: most of the country was entirely uninhabi¬ 
ted, the land was waste, and cultivation was confined to a 
few fields round each surviving village, where the inhabi¬ 
tants worked with their arms laid ready to hand in case of 
an incursion of marauders,—Gujars or Mewatis, Pindaris 
or Rohillas as the case might be. Congestion therefore, if 
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it previously existed, had been effectively removed as the 
result of political disorganisation. In the second place, if 
we neglect this catastrophic period and try to reconstruct 
the agricultural conditions of an earlier time, we find that 
th^y i.iust have differed entirely from those which now 
prevail. The wealth of the upper duab is now' drawn from 
three main sources, wheat, sugarcane and cotton, while 
maize is the chief subsidiary crop, and it appears t<^ me to 
be practically certain that not one of these crops can have 
been widely grown in the time of Akbar. ^laize had not 
then reached Northern India, at least not on a scale to 
attract the notice of the revenue officers, since there is no 
trace of its having been brought under assessment 
Sugarcane and wheat, on the existing scale of cultivation, 
aie definitely the products of the canals const nicted during 
the nineteenth century : it is physically impiissihle that 
they can have been widely grown with the scanty and 
unsatisfactr)ry sources of irrigation av;'ilal)le 111 Akbar’s 
time, and before the advent of the canals the country 
must have re.sembled the ]^lains of Central India, with 
great expanses of dry cropping broken by oases of garden 
cultivation in ])laces wdiere cfilcient wells were possible, or 
a stream lent itself to utilisation by the indigenous 
methods.' The case of cotton is somewhat different. My 
reason for thinking that it cannot ha\'e been important as 
a commercial crop is that I cannot .see how large (piantitics 
could have been marketed Raw cotton is too bulky to 
have been handled in quantity by the means of transport 
in existence about the year itioo, while I can trace no large 
outflow of piece-goods from the ujiper duab such as is 
known to have existed in some (jther parts of the country. 
Cotton was doubtless grown, but mainly I tluiik on the 


I '1 hl.s IS pro+).'ilily the evpiaii.itioii of the l.ii'l reeordc'l hv tr.iveller*; (.iiiioili; 
them Sir Thomas Roe, at j) JiS ot Mr r'o-,ter'-. eclilioii ol the Lmlms i), that 
Jahangir's Court >ibtame<l w he.it troiii Heiigal It is •.cariel\ eoiieeivable that 
wheat should have been earned so far iiiiles-. the eoiiiitrv elo'^e to was. iiiialile 

to supply all that was needed 
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scale indicated by the local consumption, the area, being 
determined by the needs of the population, and not as 
now by the demand of a large part of Asia. If then we 
abstract maize, wheat, sugar and cotton from the^ staple 
products of the upper duab, there is little left of value. 
Some inferior indigo was produced near Aligarh (Finch in 
Purchas, I. iv. 437), but this crop cannot have covered a 
material portion of the country ; tobacco and potatoes had 
not been introduced, and the bulk of the land must have 
yielded the ordinary low-grade crops, millets and pulses, 
oilseeds, and some barley. Working backwards then, we 
arrive at the inferior cropping indicated by the revenue 
statistics, and thus find a confirmation of the methods of 
treatment which I have indicated in this paper. 

The same methods are applicable to the statistics for 
other parts of Northern India, and I hope tliat investiga¬ 
tors with the requisite local knowledge may see their w'^ay 
to extend the enquiry. Two tracts in particular appear 
to be suitable for this purpose. The first is the country 
from Delhi to Lahore, the statistics for which are prac¬ 
tically complete, but the comparative geography of w^hich 
has still to be worked out. The second is Bihar (exclud¬ 
ing sarkar Monghyr), where also the statistics are nearly 
complete, and where most of the geographical work has 
already been done {vide Beames, in J.A.S.B., Vol. LIV., pt. 
i., p. 162). Extension of the enquiry to those areas would 
probably yield sufficient information to decide whether 
the statistics can be interpreted on the lines I have 
suggested. 
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The results which I have set out are based on a critical examina¬ 
tion of the statistics, pargana by pargana, for all the sarkars situated in 
the area under consideration. To exhibit this proress in detail would 
require an excessive amount of space, and in the following analysis I 
have given only such portions as will enable critics to test my conclu¬ 
sions with the aid of the figures in Blochmann’s printed text of the 
Atn-i~Akbart. The spelling follows Blochmann and Garett’s translation • 
in some cases I have used the variant given in brackets where it facilitates 
dentification. 

UPPER DUAB. 

I. Sarkar Saharanpur .—Of thirty-six parganas,^ one (Indri) 
belongs to the Panjab, one (Sirdhanah) belongs, to Meerut, and the 
remainder fall in the districts of Saharanpur and Muzaffarnagar, which 
I treat as a single block. The totals for the sarkar obtained by sum¬ 
mation do not differ materially from those given in the text. 

The rate test indicates possible errors in the following parganas : 
the figures are throughout smoothed, and represent thousands of bighas 
and of dams. 


Pargana. 

. 4 rea 

Revenue. 

Rate 

Rurki . . 

3 

1,630 

582 

Raepur Tatar 

5 

.370 

79 

Tughlakpur 

82 

220 

3 

Jaurasi .. 

.. 212 

2,470 

II 

Thanah Bhim 

271 

3.580 

13 

Sirdhanah 

114 

1.590 

14 


Four other parganas have rates below 20 dams. 

The rate for Rurki is impossibly high : there is almost certainly an 
error of a digit, and having regard to the average size of the paiganas 
in this sarkar, it is probable that the error is in the area. I take this 

t In some cases the statistics for two or more parganas are combined. In 
this analysis ! treat such cases as a single pargana, and the number given will thus 
differ on occasion from that which is stated in the text. In sarkar Ghazipur, 
for instance, there were nineteen parganas, but Ghazipur and its Haveli are 
combined, while Parharbari is joined to Muhammadabad' the analj'sis therefore 
shows only seventeen pargcmas instead of nineteen. 
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item as about 27,680 instead of 2,768, and add 25,000 biglias to the 
total. There is probably a minor error in Raepur Tatar, but its nature 
is not apparent, and it will not affect the total materially. 

Tughlakpur has probably lost a digit from the revenue (which as 
it stands is very small compared to the assignments), and I add 
2,000 000 dams to the total. I suspect an error of less magnitude in 
the revenue of Jaurasi, but as regards this pargana and the others 
with rates below 20, there is also the possibility that the assessments 
-were zamindari, and below the regular incidence. We shall meet with 
many similar cases in the West, but scarcely any in the Hast; I make 
no change in the statistics on their account, but allow for them roughly 
in stating the incidence on the larger areas 

2. SarkUr Delhi .—We are not concerned with the large portion of 
this sarkar lying on the right bank of the Jumna. Of the duab par- 
ganas, three fall in Muzaffarnagar, fourteen in Meerut, and ten in 
Bulandshahr. One other (Tandah Bhagwan) has been divided be¬ 
tween Muzaffarnagar and Meerut; the area is about 52,000 bighas, and 
as I cannot trace the exact line of division, I assign 40,000 to the for¬ 
mer district on a consideration of the map This may be wrong by 
about 10,000 bighas, but the error will not affect the totals materially. 

There are no exceptionally high rates, and none so low as to 
indicate an erroi of a digit. In the Meerut and Bulandshahr groups 
there are nine parganas with rates impossibly, or almost impossibly, 
low : I treat these as zamindari assessments as explained under Saha- 
ranpur. 

3. SarkSr Kol .—Of twenty-one parganas, seven fall in Buland¬ 
shahr, nine in the Aligarh block, and five in Etah. The .sarkar totals 
obtained by summation agree closely with those given in the text. 

Here again there are no exceptionally high rates, but low rates are 
frequent. The following are obviously impossible:— 


Pargana. 

.4 rea. 

Revenue. 

Rale. 

Thanah Farida 

64 

no 

2 (below). 

Tappal .. 

• • 163 

1,800 

II 

Ganger!.. 

.54 

372 

7 

Nuh 

■ • 139 

1,310 

9 

There is probably 

a digit missing 

from the 

revenue of Tlianah 


Farida, the figure given being absurdly small for this part of the 
country, and the same considerations apply to flangeri. I increase the 
revenue in these cases. The other two cases are more doubtful, and I 
make no alteration^ ; either they aie zamindari assessments, or they 
contain errors which would not affect the totals very materially. 
There may also be some other zamindari assessments in this sarkir. 
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4. Snrkar Agra .—Only two parganas, Mahawan and Jklesar, are 
required from this sarkar, so that the totals do not need examination. 
It may be noted, however, that the total area, ninety-one million odd 
bighas, given in the text, is quite impossible. The total for the whole 
Suba is only twenty-seven millions, and the sarkar cannot have 
contained more than one-tenth of the area stated. 

Mahawan presents no difficulties, but the figures for Jalesar 
(905,000 bighas, and 6,840.000 dams) are impossible as they stand. It 
is reasonably certain that the error lies in the area, which on the figures is 
the largest in the Suba, exceeding even the huge pargana of Agra, but 
the removal of a digit would give an improbably high incidence, and I 
am inclined to think that this is one of the rare cases where a left-hand 
digit has been changed : general considerations suggest that the area 
may have been about 400 000 bighas. and as I am anxious not to over¬ 
state the area assessed in this part of the country, I deduct 500,000 
from the total. 

5. Sarkar Kanaitf .—The totals do not need examination as only 
fi\'e parganas (Barnah, Patiali, Sikandarpur Atreji, Sahawar and 
Saket) are required to complete the area of the Etah district All of 
these, except Saket, have very low rates. I treat Barnah as a zamin- 
dan assessment in view of the fact that the revenue is given in round 
numbers . in two of the other three, the area is not likely to be serious¬ 
ly overstated, and either there are errors in th.e revenue or the assess¬ 
ment was zamindari ; the revenue of Sahaw.jr has probably lost a digit, 
and I increase the total by two million d:ims on this account. 

After making the (Corrections indicated above, the figures for the 
modern districts work out as folh^ws .— 


((/) Saharanpttr- 

—.1/ uzaffarnagiir. 




Sarkar 

Parganas. 

.1 rea. 

Revenue. 

Rate. 



Idighas. 

Dams 


Saharanpur 

54 parganas(as indi¬ 





cated above) 

3.250,000 

7(),000,000 


Delhi 

Jhinjhanah Kandh- 





lah, Gangetu and 





a porticjii of Tan- 





dah Bhagwan . . 

I 78,(joo 

4.380,000 

- 





24 dams 


Tot.\ls. 

3,428,000 

83 . 3 «o.«oo 

per 





bigha. 


There are few traces of low zamindari assessments in these two 
districts, so that the incidence of the revenue may be taken as an index 
to productivity. 

I take the normal cropped area of .Saharanpur as 1,100,000 acres. 
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•nd tlUit-of Muzaffarnagar as 900,000 acres: this gives 3,640,000 biglias 
(iUtbar-s) for the two districts, using the factor of conversion indicated 
in the tent. 

Meerut. 

Saharanpur. Sirdhanah .. 114,000 1,590,000 

Ddhi .. 14 parganas .. 2,184,000 32,760,000 

„ .. Portion of Tandah 

Bhagwan .. 12,000 300.0QP 

- - 15.dams 

Totals. .. 2.310,000 34,650,000 ‘per 

The parganas in Delhi are :—Baghpat, Barnawah Puth, Chapranli, 
Jalalabad, Jalalpyr Barwat, Dasnah, Sarawah^Garhmtiktesar, Kutanah, 
Loni, Meerut, Hapur and Hastinapur. 

Bxcluding what I take to be low ztimtndari assessments, the 
incidence would be about twenty dAms per bigha. 

The normal cropped area of Meerut is about 1,425,000 acres, or, 
say, 2,600,000 bighas. 

(c) Bulandshahf. 

Delhi .. 10 parganas .. 891,000 14,280,000 

Kol .. 7 parganas .. 380,000 15,010,000 

--23 dams. 

Totals . 1,271,000 29,290,000 per 

--bigha. 

The assessments in Kol are high: those in Delhi include several 
cases of what I take to be low zamindSri revenues, and excluding these, 
the incidence would be somewhat over 25 dAms. 

The pargatihs included are : in Delhi—Adhah, Baran, Tilbegampur, 
Jewar, Dankaur, Sikandarabad, Sentah, Siyaiiah, Shakarpur and 
Kasnah; in Kol—Ahar, Pahasu, Thanah Farida Khurja, Dambhai, 
Shikarpur and Malikpur. 

The normal cropped area is about 1,155,000 acres, or 2,100,000 
bighas. 

(d) Aligarh block. 

This block comprises the Aligarh district, along with tahsil Jalesar 
of Btah, and tahsils Mat, Mahaban, and Sadabad of Muttra. 

Kol .. 9 parganas .. 1,615,000 34,800,000 

Agra .. Mahawan and Jale¬ 
sar .. .. 696,000 13,620,000 

21 dAms 

Totals. .. 2,3x1,000 48,420,000 per 

Ugha. 
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Allowing for probable low assessineiits, the true incidence would 
be under 25 dams. 

The parganas of sarkar Kol are' Atrauli. .\kbarabad. Tappal, 
Jalali, Chandaus, Sikandrah Rao. Kol, Gangeri, and Xuh. 

The normal cropped aiea of the block is r,6}4,oo(j acres, or 
2,070.000 bighas. 

(<’) Eiah (portion). 

Tahsil Jalesar ha«; been taken in the previous block. Three 
modern parganas (Aulai, Nidhpur and Fai/ipiir Badaria) are e.xcluded 
as. according to Elliot, they were at this period in Rfdiilkhand ; Azam- 
nagar also is excluded as it formed part of Akbar’s large pargana of 
Shamsabad. The rest of the district comprises the following ;— 

Kol . . Bilram, Pachlniia, 

Sidhupur. Soron 

and Marahrah . . 4b() 000 S p)o,ooo 

Kanauj . . Barnah. Patiali, 

S i k a d a r p u r 
Atreji. Saliawar 

and Saket . . 442.001^ S,oSo,ooo 

--iS dams 

Totm.s . 1)11 000 i(),jiSo.ooo per 

--bigha. 

Allowing for low assessments, the true incidence would be some¬ 
what over 20 dams. 

The normal cropped area is about 515,000 acres, or 936,000 
bighas. 

The figures for the Upper Duab may be summarised as follows :— 

Present area. .Ikhar's urea. Incidence 

Saharanpur with 

Muzaffarnagar . . 3,64o,oi.'0 .I.428 000 25 

Meerut .. .. 2,600,000 2 310000 20 (about). 

Bulandshahr .. 2,100.000 1.271,000 25 (over). 

Aligarh block .. ■ 2970,000 2,311,000 25 (under). 

Etah block 936,000 911.000 20 (over). 

12 246 000 10.231,000 

ROHIUKHAND. 

The existing Rohilkhand division coincides closely with the sarkars 
of Samhhal and Budaon. but I have not found it possible to examine 
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the whole area because there have been frequent interchanges of territory 
with the sarkar of Kumaun, which was not under the the zabti, or regu¬ 
lation system, and for which consequently no record of areas exists. 
The comparison starts from the (ianges and is carried to the furthest 
point where coincident boundaries can be found 

1. Sarkar Samhhal —(.)ut of forty-seven parganas, tlfirty-two 
come into tlie area of comparison. Out of these, the figures of the 
following are open to question — 


Pargana 

.1 rea. 

Revenue. 

Rati 

Fjhari . . 

. . 135 

700 

5 

.\kbarabad 

54 

640 

12 

Bachharaon 

.. 115 

84.) 

7 

Chandpur 

.. 87 


5 

Jhalu . 

37 

241» 

0 

J ad war . . 

77 

Sjo 

I r 

Dhakah 

i.’.o 

670 

5 

Dabharsi 


28() 

^) 

Sherkot 

20 

4,(^2o 

248 

.Shahi . . 

<S(' 

qoo 

11 

Kundarki 

8() 

() 7 > 

8 

Kachh . . 

m 1 

T 250 

12 

Gaiiaur 

5 I 

270 

5 

Manjhanlah 

. . 142 

1.740 

12 

Neodhauah 

210 

1)00 

4 

Naroli . . 

iM i 

1,410 

8 


The rate for Sherkot is impossibly high. The revenue is exceed- 
ingl3’ large, and I take it as having a superfluous digit, the proper 
figure being about qqo.ooo dams. It is probable that there are some 
errors in the remaining figures; I cannot suggest convincing alterations 
for any of them, and in all ca'^es the revenue appears more likeh' 
to be in error than the area I therefore, use the figures as thev 
stand : the areas are not such as to introduce the worst forms of 
error, while as to the revenue, it is known that zamtnddrs were 
powerful in this part of the country, and it is not unreasonable to treat 
the figures given as indicating the lenient terms they had been able 
to secure. 

z. Sarkar Ihtdaon. — Four parganas out of thirteen lie outside the 
area of comparison. The area-total of the sarkar comes (after cor¬ 
rection of details) to about z 000,000 bighas ; the text has over 8,000.000, 
but this is certainly wrong, as it could not be fitted into the map. The 
suspicious figures are •— 
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Pargann . 

Area. 

Revenue. 

Rate. 

Budaon 

. . bsS 

7.360 

ir 

Barsar . . 

■ • 197 

2,150 

II 

Sahiswan, 

■ • ^ 5.1 

2,490 

10 

Kot Salbahan 

227 

1,220 

5 


The area of Budaon is very large, but not excessive for a head- 
<iuarters pargana • probably there is an error in the revenue, or else 
the lands were held on favourable terms. In Kot Salbahan I think 
there is a superfluous digit in the area, which I take as 23,000, and 
in the same way I take Barsar as 07,000. I do not see a probable 
emendation for S.ahiswan. 

The modern districts of Rohilkhand stand as follows, excluding 
most of Pilibhit and Shahjahanpnr, and also the Rainpur State, where 
the boundaries are uncertain. 

(n) Bijnaitr .—-Tahsil Nagina is omitted owing to uncertainties re¬ 
garding the boundary. The remainder of the district includes ten com¬ 
plete parganas of Sambhal, as well as the greater part of four others. 
The complete parganas are Jalalabad, Akbarabad. Kiratpur, Bijnaur, 
Oandaur, Chandpur, Mandawar, Jhalu and Nahtaur. Portions’ of 
Aa/.ampur, Seoharah, ,Sahanspur and Shcrkot appear to lie in Morada- 
bad ; exact figures of the division are not available,, but from considera¬ 
tion erf the maps, I transfer 55,000 bighas on this account, and the pro¬ 
portionate* rev’enue of 1,790.000 diims. After making this adjustment, 
the assessed area <if Biinaur (three tahsils) stands at 582,000 bighas, 
with revenue of I 5 , 6 bo,ooo dams, and an incidence of 27 dams per bigha, 
which should be raised to about 30 dams to allow for favourable 
assessments. 

The normal cropped area of the tract is about 1,085,000 bighas, so 
that cultivation has not quite doubled. 

{b) Moradfibad —Two tah.sils (Moradabad and Thakurdwara) are 
omitted owing to uncertainties regarding the boundary. The rest of 
the district comprised fourteen complete parganas, portions of the four 
named under Bijnaur, and probably some part of Manjhaulah, which I 
have included in Budaon. The complete parganas are: Amrohah, 
Iljhari, Islampur Dargu, Bachharaon, Sambhal, Haveli Sambhal^ 
Deorah. Dhaka, Dabharsi, Rajabpur, Sirsi, Kundaiki, Kachh and 
Xaroli. -A-dding the area and revenue‘taken from Aazampur, etc., we 
get an area of 1,649000 bighas, with 22,130,000 dams revenue, and 
an incidence of less than fourteen dams per bigha. Half the parganas 
are comprised in the list-given above of very low incidences, due as 
1 take it to favourable assessments: omitting these, the incidence 
would be over twenty dams. 

O 
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The normal cropped area of this tract is now about 1,167,000 
bigfaas, or practically the same as the area assessed under Akbar. I 
may have assigned to it a larger area from Bijnaur than it actually 
got, but, on the other hand, I think it is entitled to some share of Man- 
jhaulah, and in any case, these adjustments could not affect the broad 
conclusion. 

(c) Budaon block .—^This block comprises the Budaon district, two 
tahsils (Aonlah, and Mirganj) of Bareilly, and the three modern par- 
ganas (Aulai, Nidhpur and Faizpur Badaria) of Btah which (following 
KUiot) I treat as having belonged to Rohilkhand. Under Akbar it 
included five parganas (Jadwar, Shahi, Ganaur, Neodhanah and Man- 
jhaulah) of Sarkar Sambhal, and eight from Sarkar Budaon (Ajaon, 
Aonlah, Budaon, Barsar, Sahiswan, Sanas Mandeb, Suneya, and Kot 
Salbahan). Reducing the areas of Barsar and Kot as suggested above^ 
the figures stand as follows :— 

SarkSr. Pargana. Area. Revenue. Incidence. 

Sambhal .. 5 parganas .. 560 4,640 

Budaon ..8 „ .. 1,216 17,390 

1,776 22,030 13 dams per bigha. 

As noted above, this may be an overstatement, since part of Man- 
jhaulah may belong to Moradabad, but the error would not make a 
material change in the totals. The incidence is again very low, owing 
to the inclusion of what I take to be favourable assessments; probably 
twenty would be nearer the truth, but the pargana figures are here 
very irregular. 

The normal cropped area of this tract is about 2,700,000 bighas, 
showing an increase of just over one-half. 

(d) Bareilly block. —Under this block I take the country comprised 
in Akbar’s great pargana of Bareli, namely, three tahsils of Bareilly, 
one of Pilibhit, and two parganas of Shahjahanpur. The area was 
661,000 bighas, revenue 12.510,000 dams, and incidence 19 dams per 
bigha. The normal cropped area is now about 1,320,000 bighas, or 
just about double the earlier figure. 

The figures for Rohilkhand may be summarised as follows:— 

Tract. Present area. Akbar’s area. Incidence 

Bijnor .. ,. I^o85,ooo 582,000 30 (about). 

Moradabad .. 1,670,000 1,649,000 20 (about). 

Budaon .. .. 2,700,000 1,776,000 20 (about). 

Bareilly .. .. 1,320,000 661,000 19 

6 , 775,000 


4,668,000 
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GANGES-GOGRA DUAB. 

We are concerned with the sarkars of Ghazipur, Jaunpur and 
Benares, and also with portions of Chunar and Allahabad. The 
statistics differ from those hitherto reviewed in three respects : fa) the 
areas of the parganas are much smaller; (6) the incidences are much 
higher; and (c) there are practically no cases of those very low rates, 
not easily explicable by errors in the text, which, in the West, I have 
treated as due to favourable terms of assessment. 

1. Sarkar Ghazipur .—The figures have already been discussed in the 
body of the paper. The only adjustment needed is in the re\fenue 
of Pachotar. 

2. Sarkar Jaunpur .—The total area obtained by addition agrees 
closely with that given in the text; the revenue on the other hand 
shows an excess of fifteen million dams, due mainly to the error noticed 
below in the figures for Karakat. 

The rate-test throws doubt on the following figures out of thirty- 
four parganas (excluding the six parganas now in Oudh). 


Pargana. 

Area. 

Revenue. 

Rate. 

Nizamabad 

.. 6 

600 

100 

Gadwarah 

2 

.510 

255 

Karakat 

.. 4^ 

23,000 

479 

Gopalpur .. 

3 

18 

6 


Nizamabad is practically, though not theoretically, impossible ; the 
area is in any case too small to make a material difference in the 
district total, but to avoid possible understatement, I increase it by 
lo.ooo bighas. I make a similar correction for another small pargana, 
Gadwarah. In Karakat the revenue is impossibly high, and there is 
most probably a superfluous digit; I reduce the revenue to 2,300,000. 
Gopalpur is interesting, though too small to be important The. trans¬ 
lation gives the revenue as 18,043 dams; the text has the s£yme digits, 
but they are irregularly spaced, and there is a gap between the four and 
three which suggests that a digit or cipher has been dropped in 
printing.* I therefore take the revenue as 180,000. 

3. Sarkar Benares .—The revenue totals agree closely, but there 
is a discrepancy in the area of the sarkar. The translation gives 
36,869 bighas,'’but the text has 136,869, which is certainly nearer the 
truth. Summation of the text figures gives 192,000 odd, but the 
emendation of pargana Byalsi noted below brings the totals into sub¬ 
stantial agreement. The doubtful figures are:— 

I It may be noted that a digit has dropped in the same way from the aipa of 
Haveli Karra in SarkKr Karra. 
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Pandarha . . . . 5 840 168 

Byalsi .. . . 61 550 9 

The error in Pandarha is too small to make much difference, but 
to avoid understating the areas, I take its area as 15.000. It is 
barely possible on the map that Byalsi could have had so much culti¬ 
vation, and^it is much more probable that the figure should bo 6,g6i, 
instead of 60,061, thus bringing the sarkar totals into harmony. I 
therefore take the area as 7. 

4. Sarkar Chunar. —This sarkar lay south of the Ganges, and we 
are concerned only with an outlying portion north of the river : it is 
described as “ Kariat in-ru-i ab”, and the text figures are probable. 

5. Sarkar Allahabad. —The totals need not be examined as some 
of the parganas were “ unmeasured ” : complete figures are, how¬ 
ever, given for the seven parganas north of the Ganges, and all of them 
are reasonable 

The comparison with modern areas in this duab works out as 
follows ■—■ _ 

{a) Ghazipnn block. —This includes the two districts of Ghazipui 
and Ballia, omitting (1) tahsil Zaraatiia, which lies south of the Ganges, 
and (ii) pargana Doaba, which was administered as part of Suba Bihar. 
It comprises six pargamas (Bhadaon, Bihtari, Khanpur, Kharid, 
Sikandarpur and Shadiabad) of sarkar Jauupur, and the following four¬ 
teen of sarkar Ghazipur : Balia, I’achotar, Bahriabad. Bhalaech. Dihba, 
Saiyyidpur Namdi, Zahurabad, Ghazipur, Kariat Pali, Kopachhit, 
Gandha, Karenda, Lakhncr, and Muhammadabad. After correcting 
the revenue for Pachotar the statistics stand as follows : — 

Sarkar. Parganas. Area. Revenue. Incidence. 

Ghazipur . . 14 parganas . . 194 g 230 

Jaunpur . . 6 .. 124 6,240 

318 15,470 49 dams per bigha. 

The normal cropped area of this tract is about 2,125,000 bighas, or 
nearl5’’ seven times the area shown above. 

(6) Azamgarh district. —This district stands by itself, with only 
a slight uncertainty regarding the boundaries on the North and West. 
It is made up as follows ; — 


Ghazipur 

.. Pargana Bil- 


. 


habas 

12 

650 

J aunpur 

. . 14 parganas 

222 

12,780 



234 

13,430 60 dams per bigha 
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The Jauiipur parganasarc: Tilhani, Chiri5'^akot, Chakesar, Deogaon, 
Sagri, Kariat Mittu, Ghosi, Kauria, Gopalpur, Muhatnmadabad, Mau, 
Nizamabad, Negun and Nathupur. 

The boundary uncertainties might increase the total area by 15.000, 
or possibly reduce it by as much as 50,000 • to avoid understatement, I 
choose the former alternative, and take the area as about 250,000 bighas. 

The normal cropped area is about 1,950,000 bighas, or nearly eight 
times the area shown above. 

(c) Jaunpiir district .—This district also stands by itself. I include 
in it pargana Chanda, which was in Oudh when Elliot wrote, but most 
if not all of which is now in the district. A deduction has to be made for 
a Iragment on the North which I have assumed to belong to .Azarngarh. 
Alter making corrections already indicated in the pargana statistics, 
the figures stand — 

Benares . . Byalsi , . 7 550 

Jaunimr .. 13 Paiganas .. 503 2o,3t)0 

370 20.910 5O dams per bigha. 


The Jaunpur parganas are Angli Jannpur Chandali, Rari Zafara- 
bad, Kariat Dostjnrt, K. Mcndliah. K. Soetliah. ('rhiswah. (iadwarah, 
Karakat Maiidiahu and Mungra. .Making a deduction for a portion 
of Angli now in Azarngarh. the area is about 3ho,ooo bighas. 

The normal cropped aiea is about 1.515,000 bighas, so that culti¬ 
vation has increased more than fourfold. 

((/) liruitrcs block —Tlu^ tract includes those portions of the# 
Benares district, the Benares State, and the Mirzajnri distiict, which lie 
north of the Ganges : it is made up as follows — 


Allahabad. . 

Bhadoi 

7 .> 

3 ,Ofio 

Chuiiar 

Kariat iii-iu-i 




ab 

iS 

S50 

Jaunpur .. 

Kolah 


1.3()o 

Benares 

f) parganas . . 

142 

.S 2<)0 



-57 

14,160 


53 dams per bigha. 


The parganas in barkar Benates are . .Vfrad, Benares, Pandarha^ 
Kaswar, Katehr and Hailiua. 

The normal cropped area of the tiact, using the figures of the Im¬ 
perial (lazetlcer for the Benares State foi which 1 have no later data, 
is about i,oS5,ooo bighas. Cultivation has therefore increased 
about fourfold 
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(e) Allahabad block .—This block includes the portion of the Alla¬ 
habad district lying north of the Ganges, leaving out the small detached 
pargana of Mirzapur Chauhari, which under Akbar belonged to SarkSr 
Manikpur. The block corresponds with the following six pajganas; 
Soraon, Singraur, Sikandarpur, Kuai, Mah and Hadiabas (Jhusi): the 
figures are straightforward, and give an area of 216,000 bighas, with 
10,890^000 dams revenue and an incidence of 50 dams per bigha. 

The normal cropped area is about 835,000 bighas, so that cultiva¬ 
tion has increased almost fourfold. 

The figures for the Ganges-Gogra duab thus stand as follows:— 


Tract. 

Present area. 

Akbars area. 

Incidence. 

Ghazipur block 

. . 2,125,000 

318,000 

49 

Azamgarh district 

I 950 000 

250,000 

60 

Jaunput district 

. . 1.515,000 

360.000 

56 

Benares block 

1.085,000 

257,000 

5.5 

Allahabad block 

835.000 

216,000 

50 


7.510,000 

1,401.000 



TRANS-GOGRA TRACT. 

The two large modern districts of Gorakhpur and Basti are made 
up of fifteen parganas of vSarkar Gorakhpur with Anbodha from Sarkar 
Oudh. The Gorakhpur parganas are: Anhaula, Binaikpur, Bhanwa- 
parah, Telpur, Chiluparah, Daryaparah, Dewaparah-Kotlah, Rasulpur- 
Ghosi, Gorakhpur, Katihla- Kahlaparah, Mahauli, Mandwah, Mandlah, 
and Maghar-Ratanpur. The doubtful figures are :— 


Pargana. 

Area. 

Revenue. 

Incidence. 

Rasulpur Ghosi 

4 

620 

155 

Mahauli .. 

3 

620 

207 

Mandwah 

2 

450 

225 

Anbodha 

282 

1,300 

4 


The difference in conditions is so great that the figures for the 
three small parganas become immaterial, but to avoid understatement 
I add 30,000 bighas to the total on their account. Anbodha is much 
more serious. It is very hard to believe that the pargana can ever 
have had anything like the area given, or that it paid only 4 dams 
a bigha. I can get no help from the sark&r totals, because the figures 
for the Oudh Sarkar are as a whole the most puzzling in Northern 
India: I conjecture there is a superfluous digit in the area, but I show 
the figures in alternative form :— 
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Sarkar. Pargana. Area. Revenue. Incidence. 

(«) ( 6 ) 

Gorakhpur.. 15 Parganas 180 180 8,380 
Oudh .. Anbodha 282 28 1,300 

462 208 9,680 (a) 21 dams p6r bigha. 

- \ h ) 46 „ 

The normal cropped area is now about 8,000,000 bighas, so that 
cultivation has increased at any rate seventeen-fold, and to my mind 
more probably forty-fold 
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THE FOLKLORE OF KUMAON, 

With reference to Folklore in general. 

By 'i'hk Rkv. E. S. Oakley, m.a. 

I ^\^ls honoured, through my friend Dr. Venis, 
\V with an invitation to address this learned Society, it 
occurred to me that though I have no sort of claim to 
expert knowledge in any branch of History, properly so- 
called, there is yet one subject to which I was able to devote 
inaii}^ hours spared from a busy life in the good years before 
the advent of tlie War Folklore, the subject to which 
I refer, is a study subsidiary and auxiliary to History, and 
may by a stretch of courtesy be admitted to a humble place* 
in its precincts It has this attraction too, I’am encour- 
ageil to think, that it is a subject in which everybody, 
learned or simple, is more or less interested, seeing that 
we all have in us something of primitive human nature 
and inherited and traditional links binding us to the early 
past of our ru^e. Having, them, been enabled to collect a 
ce)n 5 ielerable amount e)f material bearing e)n the folklore of 
this J^re)vince, 1 propose te) give a few illustrative selec- 
liems, with such passing reference to the popular traditiems 
of Europe as may thre)w light em the subject in general. T 
shall invite you to sj>enel a few minutes with me in Fairy¬ 
land, that country where almost anything may happen, 
where everything is alive and endowed with soul, the world 
in which the childhood of all nations was passed. It is a 
world that we find still to some extent existing in the 
secluded valleys of this romantic province, among a people 
as yet but little touched by the modern spirit, and whose 
simple thoughts about life and Nature often carry us back 
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In n renio 1 (' niiliqiiitY« ivininding us of old tags .and relics 
^)r primitive folklore in Western lands. The old-world 
notions wliieh tlu're exist only as faint echoes almost over¬ 
borne bv the ti<Ie of modern science and preseift day 
inter<*^ts. are liere found in rich profusion, enabling us to 
pit‘ce togetlier more (dTectively the fragments of tradition 
in tliose more advanced communities. There is no question 
(T need hardly say) of the folklore of any country being 
(irrirrd from that of another, except in certain well-defined 
cases, for. just as tlu‘ human hcnly is everywhere in its 
general features identical, so the hum.an mind in its work¬ 
ings under similar eirenmstanees begets .a simil.ar set of 
i<leas. Without sueli a key to the interpretation of Folk¬ 
lore. the study of it remains the mere farrago of nonsense 
and eolleef ion of old wi\ t‘s’ fables whic'h a hast}^ and unsym¬ 
pathetic eritieisni has scnnetimes deemed it, while, by the 
liglit of such an intt'lligent theory, numberless apparently 
arbitraiy and nnr«dated facts arrange themselves in orderly 
secpKMiee. and ai’t' huind to be illustrations of invari.able 
k-nvs of mind 

Hrit'fly. tlum, I would remind you at the outset th.at 
t]i(‘ ea.rlie.^1 (‘ondition of man everywhere was one in which 
tlie imagination predominated over the reason. M.an felt 
himstdf to he a soul (mdowed with will and feelings, and 
attributed the same (pialities to well-nigh every natural 
objtHt annmd him The sun and moon to him were 
persons, endowed with semi human qualities, and espe¬ 
cially tlu* animals whose quick movements .and mysterious 
attributes (’ailed forth his wondering attention, were 
(‘udow'cd not (uily with human but often with super-human 
(ju.Mlities, app('ariug wiser or more powerful than himself. 
So it is that in the n.aive fictions that we call fairy tales, 
and whic h an’ often in their essential features of immense 
anticpiity, this attitude of mind still persists, and animals 
talk with men, favoured ones of whom are gifted with the 
power of underst.anding their speech, inanimate things are 
reg.arded as living and sentient, certain natural objects 
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come to be regarded as of peculiar importance, answering 
to men’s hopes and fears, and possessed of strange potency 
of help or injury. Hence, we have animism and fetichism, 
those almost universal types of early thought. Ordinary 
events like the rising of the sun, the procession of the sea¬ 
sons, the growth of harvests, were thought to depend on 
the incantations of wizards, or other supernatural causes. 
So we have the rise of magic, sorcery, totems, taboo, and a 
whole universe of elaborate rules and prohibitions. This 
is a very scanty and imperfect outline of the science which 
has been so laboriously worked out during the last half 
century, but it will serve as an introduction to our pre.sent 
brief discussion. 


THE EXTERNAL SOUL. 

Especially important to an understanding of tin* folk¬ 
tales of various races is the primitive idea of the soul or 
life. The phenomena of sleep and dreams readily sug . 
gested that the soul might leave tlie body and return, that 
in fact it is separable from the l)odv and may even have 
its location in some distant place. This is a familiar fila¬ 
ture of fairy tales of an antique type. In one Kiimaon 
story the soul or life of an ogress is kept in the Ixxly of a 
parrot which lives on a pipal tree ai’ross the sevim seas 
The hero travels thither with the help of a magic sandal, 
climbs the tree and kills the parrot, whereupon the ogress 
dies. In another story a sorceror’s soul resides in a parrot 
kept in a cage. When the hero severs the legs of the parrot 
the wizard becomes lame, and when he kills it outright lie 
dies. In yet another, a demon informs his daughter that 
his life is quite safe, for it is secure in the body of a beetle, 
which again is hidden in the body of a parrot, which is 
kept in an iron cage, which is securely locked in an inner 
room, there being six outer rooms to be pas.sed through 
before it can be reached. In still another story the life 
of a wizard is hidden in a knife, and when the secret is 
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disclosed, and the knife is found and broken, the wizard 
dies. The last nu'ntioned story is a lengthy one with some 
highly interesting details, for instance the dead body of a 
chief is not burnt hut floated down a river on a bier, which 
may possihl}'^ refer to nuiue custom of Dasyiis or aborigines, 
and mention is also ma<le of <hvelling-houses with a central 
pillar, a style of building which has been obsolete for ages 
- an illustration of the ])reservation of archaic details 
which i', one of tht‘ most inttu’esting f(‘atures of folk-tales. 

Till- MFT.USTNA TVl’K OF STORY. 

Anotlu'r comnirm type of story, met with in the folklore 
of many lands, embodies the idea of a fairy husband or 
wife who can a.^^ume the form of an animal, usually a 
.serpent The cla.si«ic example is the story of Melusina, a 
princess in the Duchy of Tmxemburg, who takes the shape 
of a fire-breathing serrient bearing in her mouth a key or 
ring, which must be taken away by her deliverer with his 
own lips. There ar*‘numbt'rle-.s ‘Stories from various quar¬ 
ters oi the world in which a fairv [irince or princess is 
doomed to wear a monstrous or animal form until disen¬ 
chanted by a deliverer who uses the appropriate means, 
though there usually remains the danger of the fairy brid(‘ 
or husband returning to the original form Sometimes it is 
added that the animal ',kin or covering, nr feather-robe (in 
the case of Swan maidims), must be kept out of the way of 
the fairy beings, or they will rec’over them and disappear. 
The story given Inflow, told in a Kumaon village some years 
ago, has .some of the immemorial leatunvs peculiar to this 
class of tale, with the additional detail that a complete 
deliverance is achieved for the enchanted person. Tlie 
barest outline of the storv is here given : — 

There was once a great man and his wife, and they 
were without offspring The husband in displeasure 
drove out the wife, who became a wandering iieggar. One 
day she found a small stick-like object resembling a. young 
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^nake. She kopt it in her basket, and the next day it i>rew 
— • 11 

an<l filled the basket. She pnt it into a larger basket, 
which it soon also filled. Ere long she returned to her 
husband’s mansion and took up her abode in a barn 
(bhakar), the husband taking no notice of her In a few 
days the .serpent filled the barn. (There is a suggestion 
here of the dragon stories of Euroi)e and the famous 
Lambton Worm ) The woman went and told her husband 
that she now had a son. meaning the .serpent, and n^juired 
a house for him With (areless generosity he built her a 
large three-storied hou>e. and she placed the serpent there. 
Tt coiled itself all through the hou.se and lay with its head 
on the threshold. The woman now told her husband that 
her son had grown up and she ie(|uired a wife for him A 
poor f)rphan girl was found, and slu* was married to the 
ser])ent She was ma<l(‘ to wait on tlu' snake and anoint 
him with a magic oil provided !)v tlu' self styled mother 
in-law. who ->eeTUs to hava* Ix'cn a witch The girl wept at 
her dreadful fate, but lu'r mother in law bade hei' b(' 
patient, and to live in the hoipe with the serpcmt On the 
third day the .'^erpent put ofl’ his .skin and appeartal in a 
handsome human form Tlx* girl informed luu* mother- 
in-law, who instruct(‘d her that night to take the .serpent’s 
skin while her hu.sband slej)!, and to hum it along with 
her bodice. Sh(' did .so. but carelessly left a small portion 
of it unburnt. The husband awaking looked for his snake- 
skin, <and at last found the small unburnt bit and from that 
reclothed himself and again appeared in his former shape 
as a .serpent. The mother-in-law instructed the young 
wife to be more careful the next time, and to burn evcT'y 
particle of the skin along with her (the mother-in-law’s) 
bodice This was done; the fairy husband was unable to 
return to the serpent form, and reniaine<l as an ordinary 
man, and they all liverl happily ever after. Many stories 
of this kind are (Uirrent They seem to gf) back t() an early 
age wlum the barriers !>etween human and animal lib' were 
still vaguely conceived. 
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THE SOUL’IS JOURNEY 


AFTER DEATH. 


The idea that alms given in one’s life-time uiil be repaid 
in the future world is found in many (»ld legends, it 


clearly expressed in the Vendidad of the ^(‘nd--\.ve.‘>ta, 
where we find it stated, “ At the Jieail of the Chimvat 
bridge (over vvhich souls have tf) pass after death), the 
holy bridge made by Mazda, they ask for their spirits 
the reward for the worldly goods which they have given 
away.” Referring to the idea of the return of alms, Sir 
Walter Scott in his ‘ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border ’ 
(juotes a passage from an old MS. in the C’otton Library, 
descriptive of the Yorkshire district of (Cleveland in 
Elizabeth’s reign : “ When any dieth, certain women sing a 
song (still extant) to the dead body, reciting the journey 
that the party deceased must go, and they are of belief that 
once in their lises it is good to give a pair of new shoes 
to a poor man, forasmuch as after this life they are to 
pass barefoot through a great laund, full of thorns and 
furzen.” The.se “ dead-shoes ” were also given in Sweden 
and Germany. It is interesting to find a similar belief 
embodied in a Kumaon folk tale, vvhich runs as follows : — 
Once a King proelaimi'd throughout his dominions that 
he would give a lakh of rupees to any man who would con¬ 
sent to be entombed alive. Half of the sum was to be paid 
in advance and the other half if he came unscathed from 
the ordeal. A rich mi.ser offered. He was taken in pro¬ 
cession to a cemetery by the King’s officers accompanied by 
a great c:rowd. On the way he was met by an ascetii;, who 
asked for an alms, telling the mi.ser that as he was going 
to be buried he ought to give away something for the benefit 
of his soul. As he had nothing else about him to give, the 
miser in ji'st handed to the holy man the shell of an almond 
which he picked up from tlie ground. The aseetic said, 
“ You will receive the reward of what you have given me.” 
The man was then buried in a tomb, whieh was elo.sed up. 
While in this living grave he saw many hideous sights 
Horrid demons came to devour him, and venomous snakes 
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iissailed him, but the almontl-sheli stood him in good stead, 
lor it was interposed between the fangs of the serpents and 
Jiimself every time they tried to bite him. Next morning 
the King came to the place and ordered that the tomb should 
be opened, expt^'ting the entombed man to have perished, 
but to the surprise of all he was found alive. He was 
taken out, !)athed and sumptuousK attired, and told to 
accompany the King to his palace in order to receive the 
remainder of the promised rewartl. He, however, flatl}" 
refused to go, declaring that he must return home at once 
to attend to liis affairs, promising, however, to come again 
later. On reaching home, without a moment’s delay he 
began distributing his wealth to the poor. He gave away 
all his possessions, leaving nothing for Tiimself or his 
family. On going to receive the second half of the money 
I rom the King, he related what had happened to him in 
the tomb, and taking the rupees, distributed them also to 
the poor. 


VVITOHCRAIT. 

d'he old beliid' in the loup-garou or were-wolf (a man 
or woman who has tlu* pf)wer of a.ssuming an animal form) 
which fr)rmerly prevailed iji various i^arts of Europe, and 
twen nowadays has not altogether lost its terrors, finds its 
exact counterpart in the superstitions of the Bhoksas, an 
aboriginal tribe living at the foot of these hills, and in 
(Jarhwal the first Commissioner of Kumaon, Mr. Traill, 
nearly a huiulred years ago, mentions a Bhoksa at Srinagar 
who was credited with the power of turning into a tiger. 
He would eat a herb which would transform him intii the 
reijuired form, and afterwards eat one which restored him 
to the human shape, and was said to have devoured many 
persons. The Tharus also in the Tarai are credited with 
similar powers, and with the power of the evil eye. Some 
years ago I Avas told there vvas a Bhoksa wizard still living 
who in the form of a tiger had eaten not less than 400 
people. It is said that a poor and broken man among them 
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finding himself unable to make a living by ordinary means 
will resolve to be a wizard. He will partake of a certnin 
herb, and give another herb to the members of his family, 
promising them that he will return after a certain number 
of years, when they must put this herb in his moutt, and 
he will reassume the human form. Those who have not 
forgotten their Vergil, will be reminded of Moeris, men¬ 
tioned in the 8th Kelogue, who by the use of baneful herbs 
could transform himself into a wolf. Having become a 
tiger by eating the magical plant, the Hhoksa wizard goes 
about seeking whom he may devour, and collects the jewels 
of all the women whom he slays. At the promised time 
he will return to his home. Tf the members of his family 
are afraid, and fail to take the proper measures, he will 
devour even them, but if they remember to put the herb 
in his mouth they will be safe, and their relative' will be 
restored to his first form. The Bhoksas, both men and 
women, have a high reputation for witchcraft. Witches 
ride through the air, like their European sisters, borne by 
demons. Another link of association with our western 
superstitions is the belief that the power of witchcraft can¬ 
not pass over a running stream. Readers of the “ Lay of 
the Last Minstrel ” will remember how young Buccleuch 
was saved in this way. Tt is a common idea that a witch 
or wizard can only enchant between the two next streams, 
so at Almora sorcery can only be exercised between the 
bounds marked hj' the two rivers Sual and Kosi which 
enclose the ridge on which the town stands. As in Burns’ 
description of ,the flight of Tam’o Shanter from “Alloway’s 
auld haunted Kirk ” pursued by witches, the crossing of 
a stream renders powerless the pursuit of spells or demons. 
There are certain safeguards against witchcraft, which 
are interesting both from their likeness to and difference 
from the European remedies. A very powerful agent is 
the mustard-seed. The burning of the seeds is said to drive 
away the effect of charms. A few of the seeds are waved 
round the head of the bewitched man and put on the fire, 
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while a mantra is recited. This burns up and removes 
altogether the power of the sorcery. Such mantras or 
charms are called Rakhwdli or protectives, and are equally 
efficacious against demons and ghosts or sorcery, especially 
in case of disease. They contain many old and obsolete 
Pahari words and are evidently of considerable antiquity, 
and are usually handed down from father to son, in families 
of exorcists. 


NIDHI, OR TALISMANS. 

The belief in certain objects as possessed of magical 
power is wide-spread and takes us back to the period of 
fetichism. Shakespeare speaks of the fern-seed which 
enables a man to walk invisible, and the minor superstitions 
attaching to the even ash, or ash-twig with an even number 
of leaves, and the four-leaved shamrock, and the like, are 
familiar. In Kiimaon there are various articles known 
under the general name of Nidhi, a Hindi word signifying 
“ depository ” (of magical power). One of the most 
famous of the Nidhis or talisman is the Shydlsinghi 
or JackaTs horn. The animal that possesses such a 
horn becomes king of the jackals. The horn appears 
only when the royal jackal shrieks, and at other times it 
remains invisible. Whenever the king thus cries, all the 
otliers are obliged to acknowledge him as their lord, by 
their howling response. If any of the pack neglects to do 
so his head breaks and he dies. The leading jackal is sup*- 
posed to cry “ Main Dilli ktl badshdh hiin,” which he utters 
thrice. To this the others reply in chorus “Ho, ho, ho!” 
“ You are, you are!” Many wonderful properties are as¬ 
cribed to the jackal’s horn, and the possessor of it secures 
power over all, even kings and governors, can defeat his 
enemies, compel love and liking, is protected from the effect 
of weapons, and is sure to prosper. 

A mysterious talisman is the Chintavtani, which might 
be supposed to mean a fabulous gem yielding to its pos¬ 
sessor whatever he may desire. In one Kumaon fairy tale. 
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however, it is represented as a i)ieee of wood which an 
ascetic gave to a man while lie was roaming in a forest, and 
by means of which he called up a palace, a wife, and various 
other luxuries, but when the pivcious piece of timber was 
carried off bv the machinations of an ogress, the vvhole 
scene disappeaicd and he was left desolate. The man put 
an cMid to hiiu-^c'lf in his despair, but his faithful dog 
cleverly rc'coveriMl the chiutamani, which was then 
eiuploved to j)rovjde amrit or life-giving nectar that rcs- 
tt)red him to life 

Idle (lowers of the night-blooming Berhu, a species of 
fig-trt'e, are regarded as a talisman. Tf anyone can see the 
(lowers open he will bec'orae a king. 

ddie belief in the P<iras ~or philosopher’s stone, 
the touch of whic h converts baser metals into gold, flour- 
ishc's still in the Hills, among women and rustics. Shakes¬ 
peare refers to the toad, ugly and venomous, which yet 
“ bears a precious jewel in his head.” The elephant and 
rhinocjcros are believed here to have the same, and the dis¬ 
tinguished powers of any great man are liable to be at¬ 
tributed to a similar cause. Rumour in India will have 
it that the late Mr. W. Iv Gladstone's family were offered 
a fabulous sum by scientists for his head, that tlmy might 
get possession .of the jewel which endowed him with such 
remarkable wisdom. 

The divining-rod of witch-hazel does not appear to 
be used in Kumaon, but in its place one hears of diviners 
who can discover water or treasure by means of scent. They 
take up earth in their hand and sniff it, or put their noses 
to the ground. 

OMENS AND DEATH-SIGNALS. 

Dreams, as in Europe go by^ contraries. If you find 
yourself crying in a dream, it portends that you will soon 
have cause to laugh. The ill effect of ominous dreams may 
be removed by thinking of fire, the sun, gods, or sacred 
emblems. I f a snake crosses one’s path, one is sure to meet 
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with calamity. 1 lie bad omen may be averted by tearing 
off a bit of cloth or a fe\N blades of grass, and laying them 
on the road, otherwise tliat road must not be taken. If a 
crow says “ Kaw, Kaw !” it foretells visitors, like the crow¬ 
ing of a cock in Britain, but if it says ‘‘ Pakao, l*akao !” (as 
it sometimes does), or if it crows at night, it portends 
speedy death. Also if a jai kal shrieks tliree times on the 
north side of a house, and anyone is ill at the time, it is a 
most unfavourable omen. It it cries thrice on any otlier 
side of the house good hopes may he entertained. If a 
lighted lamp goes out or is extinguished by accident, after 
dark, it is a bad sign. Should the dejected lioiiseholder 
have survived all these daiigi'rs, and should he meet an 
empty basket or dish on going out, lu* is iloomed to mis for 
tune, but a full one promi.ses success. Sneezing is reck 
oned a bad sign. Folklorists explain that sneezing was 
generally regarded among primitive people as dangerous 
to the soul of life (that kittle commodity), which might be 
expelled by this means, so we have the “ God bless you!” 
in Britain, to avert the threatened ill, and in Kuniaon 
people say ” Chiranjio ” (live long!), but nowadays only 
to young children. So the general tendency of ancient 
superstitions to be softened down into childish rhymes, or 
even jests, is here illustrated. 

SUPERSTITIONS ABOUT IRON. 

It is well known that a Stone Age and a Bronze Age 
preceded the general use of iron, and hence the conserva¬ 
tism of primitive religion forbade its employment in sacred 
rites, the gods being supposed to resent its use as once a 
new-fangled invention, while at the same time it has a 
deterrent effect on ghosts and other evil-disposed spirits. 
Their dislike of the metal makes them unwilling to 
approach persons protected by it, and therefore it is of 
great potency as a charm The nailing of a horse-shoe 
on stable-doors is familiar. Thus, when Scotch fishermen 
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(we are told by Mr. J. Mackenzie) were at sea, and one of 
them hajjpened to take the name of God in vain, the first 
man who heard him called out “ cauld aim! ” at which 
every man of the crew grasped the nearest bit of iron and 
held it between his luinds for a while. Pieces of iron, such 
as nails or knitting-needles, used to be stuck into meat, 
butter, cheese, etc., in the north of Scotland, to prevent 
death ” from entering them. At the festival of All Souls 
ill Prussia, in x)re-( diristiaii limes, no knives were used, 
so as not to injure the ghosts. There are many references 
to fairies being afraid of iron. Any iron instrument 
placed in a cradle protects children. Fairy wives would 
sometimes fly away from their human spouses if struck 
with iron. Both these ideas relative to iron are found 
prevalent in Kumaon. Thus a weapon of some kind is (or 
was) put under the head or bedding of a person suffering 
from fever to ward off evil spirits Old people used to 
keep a kiiite in their pocket as a protective. A knife is 
taken along when a child is conveyed, from one house to 
another at night or in a procession, to prevent its becoming 
possessed. ..Viter a birth an iron tool is kept in the room 
where the intant sleeps. The common explanation is that 
by the utterance oi Vedic mantras on some great occasion 
all things were dissolved, but iron refused to melt. The 
metal is thus marked as not amenable to divine influence. 
The Kumaon practice of liranding the skin of children with 
a hot spindle-iron, for some diseases, may possibly be due 
to similar idems We may also refer to the production o^ 
lire from the fire-drill in Vedic sacrifices, and the injunc¬ 
tions of the Shastras that the principal vessels used for 
sacrifice should be made of wood and not of metal. 


GHOSTS. 

The souls of children who die are believed in Kumaon 
to become for a time lights on the hill-sides. It is pointed 
out that one may sometimes see many small bright lights, 
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which quickly disappear, leaving perhaps only one shining. 
These are the souls of little children. It is almost startling 
to find that the Ignis Fatuus or Will-o’-the-Wisp was be¬ 
lieved in England to be the soul of a child which had died 
unbaptised. In Brittany the Porte-brandon appears in 
the form of a child bearing a torch which he turns like 
a burning wheel, and with this, it is said, he sets fire to 
vilLages, wdiich are sometimes by night suddenly envelo[)ed 
in flames. In Lusatia where the wandering child-soulS 
are regarded as harmless, it is believed that they may l)e 
relieved from their wanderings as soon as some pious hand 
throws a handful of consecrated ground after them. The 
question naturally arises in the mind as to whether all such 
resemblances are mere accidental coincidences, or whether 
we have to recognise a possible inheritance of such ideas 
from some pre-historic racial centre or starting-point. 

Ill-behaved ghosts in this province sometimes amuse 
themselves by throwing stones. One observer describes 
having heard in a certain haunted locality a sound resem¬ 
bling the beating of a bag of walnuts on a stone, which 
is circumstantial enough. Kumaon ghosts resemble 
European ones by being readily deceived and easily frigh¬ 
tened. In fact they may be described as half-witted. They 
cannot injure anyone who is not afraid of them, or a pure- 
minded person; an idea so splendidly wrought out in 
Milton’s Comus.” .It is enough in most cases, if one sees 
a ghost, to strike two stones together. The apparition will 
be afraid and retire. Striking a spark with iron, or keep¬ 
ing an iron weapon near one, has the same effect, because 
(as it is explained) this inspires the ghost with an idea 
of one’s boldness, and sufficiently daunts his feeble, flicker¬ 
ing intelligence. We know, however, another explanation 
of this, which may be more probable. Ghosts fear a dog, 
but cats are friendly to ghosts, so at night people will not 
allow a cat to enter the house, as it is believed that a ghost 
or demon sometimes assumes the feline form. The 
European connection between witches and cats ’as familiar 
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spirits may ro^t on somo such i<]ea. T*ossession by ghosts 
is a troublesome featun' of life in Knmaon, and may take 
many forms. At a place between Ranikhet and Ram- 
nagar there are some graves of British soldiers. The 
ghosts of tlu‘se (lefnnet lieroes sometimes take possession 
of people in the neighbourhood, who then go about demand¬ 
ing shm'ab, cheroot. On being supplied with these articles 
the ]:)ossessed persons come to their senses again, and the 

gimsts h‘ave tliem. People sometimes meet ghosts who talk 
in an incoherent manner, as though trying to imitate 

human speecli, and on parting offer gold or silver coin, or 

other desirable things, wliich on subsequent examination 
turn out to he mere fragments of bone. This is stronglv 

reminiscent of the “ fairv gold ” of European tales, which 
turns out 1(» he dross, leaves, or coal, ft suggests the in 
ference that ghosts (hhitt, pref. pisdeh. etc.), in India cor- 
resp<md to the British fairit's or pixies These supernatural 
beings under various names have much in common, and 
though (Miphemistieally stvltvl the ‘' good folk ” in England, 
are of uncertain moral (jualilv. and, as those who have 
rea<l any larg(' number of fairy stories know, as often as 

not misehiexously inclined. 

A typical ghost story tells how, during a small pox 
epidt'uiic, a goxauamuMit chopro.'^'.y/ (Uitered a certain village 
of whu li all lh»‘ inhahilauts were eitlnw dead or fled, except 
in one lunise where a man lay still apparently alive. The 

ch/f/oos.si was invited by this patient to stay with him and 
cook some food Whih' engag(‘d in th(‘ operation, he liap- 

pened to ask the man where In' could find salt. To his 
horror the sick man nxichcd out a hand to the far corner 
(d' thi' ]-ooin, some vards away, to take the salt. The 
chnprnssi p(*rceiving that this was a dead body possessed 
by a ghost, fled in terror, pursued over some mustard-fields 
by the ghost. The next morning he ventured back, with 
som(‘ friends, to the place, and they found .the body lying 
dead, but between its ten's were the yellow mustard flowers. 
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showing that it h.nd passed through lh(' mustard crop in 
pursuit of the cha'prasssi. 

When a person swoons for a time and then returns 
to consciousness, it is believed that his soul has been taken 
to Dharm-rdj or Yama, the king of the dead, by the mes¬ 
sengers of that grisly monarch, who, on having it presented 
before him, declares that a mistake has been made—they 
have brought the wrong man—and they are reproved and 
ordered to restore the soul to its former tenement, and call 
the right person in his place. Ifence the man recovers and 
someone else dies. 

Perhaps the weirdest narrations of the kind that one 
has met with in conversation with the p(*ople in Knmaon 
are stories of the rebirth of souls. Some years ago a num¬ 
ber of people died of cholera at Ramnagar and other places, 
on the way up from the great Ifardwar fair. As tliere 
was not enough fuel to consume their Inidies, only a little 
fire was laid on their foreheads, and they were left in the 
jungle. Their relatives and friends on arriving home [ler- 
formed their funeral rites fully, and one has been gravely 
assured that five or six eases have been known at Alinora 
of men who returned to that place after being dead, and 
were restored to their proper form by tin* use of appro¬ 
priate rites. Th(‘ birth ceremony, tonsure, naming, and 
sacred thread ceremonies were performed in turn for them 
and they were then admitted into caste as ordinr.rv mem 
bers of society. This was told me indepemhmtly, hut T wa;, 
interested to find the matter reported in that excellent, now 
defunct, periodical ‘‘ Punjab Notes and Queri('s ” and 
quoted by no less an authority than Dr .1 (1 Fra/er in his 
famous “Golden Rough,” where we are further informed 
that a man erroneously supposed dec’casc'd in ancient Fndia 
was treated as dead to society until he had gone through 
the form of being horn agr4in. In ancient Grwce he was 
washed, dressed in swaddling clothes, and put out to nurse, 
and not until then could he mix with living folk. (Golden 
Bough, vol. I, p. 22 ). 
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rOf.KF.ORR OJ' PLANTS AND TREES. 

Wordsworth lias rt‘cor(k‘d of that dull person, Peter 
Bell, that 

‘ A primrose by a river’s brim, 

“ A yellow primrose was to him, 

‘ ^Vnd it was nothing more.’ 

The Kumaon peasant is not so matter-of-fact; he sees 
strange potencies in juany familiar-looking forms of plant- 
life, and his ideas cast light on some old superstitions of 
our oAvn. The Scots have a rhyming proverb, “ Rowan, ash, 
and red thread, keep the devils from their speed,” and 
certain plants or herbs are counted lucky in various parts 
of Britain, as the myrtle, which in Somerset is kept in 
windows as a lucky plant. In Kumaon the nettle is a pro¬ 
tective against evil .spirits, and a twig of it is taken with 
young children when going abroad. Thorny plants, like 
the tnnur, are credited with the same power. Mustard- 
seeil is u.sed in exorcisms, to get rid of disease or avert the 
evil eye Pertain trees and plants are regarded as having 
supernatural qualities. An autumnal wild plant of a 
single stalk called Yukatibir (single hero), is said to be¬ 
come a ghost at night, and is sometimes seen at midnight 
increased to a stupendous size. If worshipped during the 
da}'time and invoked at night, the ghost embodied in the 
plant will become the slave of the worshipper, provided he 
is bold enough to seize and hold it. It will accomplish 
every desire of the sorcerer who has acquired power over 
it. The small seeds of the plant are also counted highly 
efficacious in magic, and are used along with mustard-seed 
by exorcists. 

The sacredness of the pipal tree is Avell known. Its 
root is said to be inhabited by Brahma, its trunk by Shiva, 
and its boughs by Vishnu. The women of Kumaon are 
wont to Avorship the pipal tree on Saturday morning, be¬ 
cause under it there lives a goddess Alakshmi (meaning 
poverty or misfortune), who is visited on that day by her 
sister the goddess of good fortune Lakshmi. Another 
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explanation olTeivd is that I lie live is the elder ?^if 5 ter of 
Laksluni. 

According to a popular I'Sliiuale of Irtvs and filants, 
they are divided into claxMC^ ; lliost* of good filiajie are called 
Brahmans, large trees or plants are Ksliatriyas, useful or 
profitable ones Vaisliya, and evil or mean ones siidra or 
Dom. A demon origin is ascribed to manv while others 
are thought to be of divine nature The ntask grain is of 
great eflicaev when children are ill hy possession A small 
loaf of it is waved round the head of the child, then grains 
of mash are thrown u here four roads nu'ct. and a lamp is 
lighted (it must be u ithin sight of the snowy range). It 
is supjiosed that a /nin or fairy takes them away, and with 
them the evil effects. 

Ihe wild edible vegetable* Ka'irna, found in tlu' month 
of May, has some curious taboo connected with it. A 
woman who has an elder bi-utlier is not allow(*d to pluck it, 
except at the time wht“n he gi\(‘s h(‘r beta nil - a c ustom by 
which the sister givc*s sweetmeat to the brother and r(‘ceives 
money in return. 

The kharak tree (celtis australis) has a bad leputa- 

tion, as its roots burrow in walls and damage buildings. 

It is also fc'ared for suiierslitious rc-asoiis. and childrcm are 

forbiddtm to go nc^ar it. as it is tlu* abode* of di'iiioiis. The 

Betaiin, a tive with hard wood, is a ghost tree*. Hence it 

is removed from the vicinity of houses and its wood is not 

used for ordinary furniture. It is said to shriek at night 

(reminding one of the superstition about mandrakes), ami 

whoever hears its erv is sure to die. .V similar belief at- 

«/ 

taches to the Kairiia just mentioned 

Certain trees were in Europe worshipped anciently as 
fire trees, or sacred repositories of fire. Such was the oak, 
and the cult of Zeus at Dodona is supiposed to have had 
some such origin. Here the plant called Sharni, which 
grows on low banks by rivers, is considered sacred, because 
fire is produced by rubbing two sticks of it together. 
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Tii(i cofoamil when offered ii) certain sacrifices has 
hcicn suj)pos(‘(l hy some to he a substitute for human sacri¬ 
fice. '^riu' Ivnmaon folk-saying about it may be held to sup¬ 
port; th(* surmis(‘. They say it ranks as a human |;)eing in 
sacrifice*, Ix'caiisc it was intended by the Creator at first 
for a limnan head, witli its two eyeholes and mouth, but 
was Ia1(‘r disajiprovcd r)f and turned into a fruit. 

Just as in hairope the Virgin Mary’s name is given to 
many plants, so liere thiw are identified with Sita. A 
speities of long grass seen hanging from rocks (sacharum 
spontanenm), incorrectly called Kni^h grass by the hill- 
peoi ) 1 (‘, and Used for thatching and for mats and string, is 
(*ail(‘d Sila’s hair. A curious fact about the chir or pine 
tree is that when cut it doi's not give forth fresh shoots. 
This is accfiunted for by a story that when Rama was in 
.search, of Sita he asked, among other trees, the pine tree, 
as to th(‘ wluueahouts (if his wife. The pine answered that 
it did not know, as it was always being blown about by the 
wind Rama pronounced on it the c.urse that it should 
never product* shoots when cut down. The Himalayan oak 
{hf'ntj) also rt'l' ed to tell, and w^as cursed to be of use only 
for burning The wild clierry (padami) supplied the desired 
information, and was blessed by Rama, and therefore 
remains evt‘rgre('‘n The wild-cherry is sacred to Vishnu 
and is regarded as holy, its leaves being offered to the 
deities in worship. The wild rose {kunja) gave grateful 
shade to Rama, and was declared by him to be the king 
of the fori'st One tree, it is said, will spread over two 
square mih's by eliuibing ami twisting over other trees. 

The puff ball fungus itnragn) is called the refuse of 
Stars, and is believed to fall from the sky in meteoric 
fla.shes. 


ANIMAL FOLKLORE. 

A snake’s life extends to tw’^elve years, after which it 
turns into a partridge (titira). The partridge lives for 
twelve years and then turns back into a snake. So when 
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the partridge is eaten, its head is always left, ns it is be¬ 
lieved to contain poison. This idea probably arose from 
a fanciful resemblance between the head of a snake and 
that of a partridge, so potent in the region of folklore is 
mere association of ideas. Money and other Ireasnre after 
being concealed for ages turns into a serpent. Ileiu'e 
snakes are seen about old buildings. If such a serpent is 
kept for some time it will turn into a man This mingling 
of serpentine and human forms is found also in the classical 
age of Europe. It was as a snake that the spirit of 
Anchises appeared and accepted the offerings of the pious 
Aeneas 

The dog, the vehicle of Bhairava, is regarded by the 
Khassiyas of Kiimaon as of divine nature, protecting a 
house from evil spirits by its barking, and being a well- 
wisher of mankind. It wishes for more people in the 
household that it may get more food, as each member of 
the family is accustomed to save something from meals and 
give it to the dogs in the conrtvard The cat on the otluu’ 
hand is of morose and demonic nature, and peonh' do 7int 
drink water it has touched In its heart it aa i'^hes that 
all the people in the house AA'onld become blind, as then 
it would have ample opportnnitv of stealing the milk, 
curds, and erhi. The goat, although used for sacrifice, is 
also inauspicious, because it Avishes that all the houses 
were ruined, and then it Avonld spring from one broken 
wall to another. Its jaws are not cooked bv Brahmans, 
but Mahomedans use them, thinking thev give strength, be¬ 
ing powerful in themselves. TV^omen, for some reason, are 
forbidden to split the head of a slaughtered goat. 

The lizard is regarded as an emblem of slothful ineffi¬ 
ciency. In the cold nights of Avinter it shivers and vows 
that on the morrow it will build a proper house for itself 
and its family, but when the morrow comes it lies on a 
stone in the sunshine, and says it is too hot to do anv Avork. 
It nods its head hypocritically to a spider saying “Wait 
for me; wait for me.” The frog in Kumaon folklore is a 
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somewluit ((iienilous cliarnctor, apt to snflor troin wounded 
pride. Tlie lizard once said to llie Irog, ‘O Ran jee (a 
term of rt'spect meaning (‘Idi'i* l)rotIier’s wdft*). please let 
me pass ” The frog, mueh gratiiied, replied, " Thank 
yon; yon ahvays ; iddress me poliltdy, bnt that eonfonhded 
Tana-mjina (meaning the snake) ahvays enrses me.’ 
(Tiina-mana is an abnsivi' e[)ithet signifying threads of 
cloth). The fire fly (jainanyfi) is reckoned a good little 
creature, though rather officious. If says “O God, with 
lighted torch T go hc're acid thcj’t' in the night, trying to 
count how many people there are, bnl T can find very few.” 


The common fly is a pcM'son who can new er get over having 
witnessed the great baffle of the Mahabharat (Knru- 
kshetra) long ago “ Ah, that was sninr fighting,” he says, 
as he mbs his little hands together. It is in such folk-say¬ 
ings as these that we find “ the tonc'h of Nature that makes 
the whefle wwld kin.” We c’an hear the vonng Khassiva 


mother prattling to her chihl, or the village patriarch 
amusing his grand-c*hildren. 

The stories and sayings about hirfJs are numerous and 


most interesting. There is a Icmg poem in wdiicdi a popular 
story has been versified by a Kumaoni poet, and in it nearly 
all the varieties of birds known in the province are named. 
It is believed that some people can nowadays understand 
the language of animals (pashu-bha.sha) Our common 
phrase “A little bird told me ” may be remotely traced to 
such an idea. An old Indian friend of mine w\as told 


gravely by a villager that he knew it, but on being urged to 
disclose the secret he replied that it had been taught him 
by Mahadeo and Parvati, and that if he revealed 
the mystery he would at once die. The woodpecker 
in a former stage of existence was a carpenter, and 
still pursues his task, impres.sed with the idea that 
there is nothing like timber; but others say that 
he was a blacksmith, and yet others assert that he Avas once 
a burglar. In the spring-time he chirps “ Hot, hot, hot!” 
“ Plough up your land ”—from the Pahari word hotna, to 
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plf)ugh. Very ancient superstitions in Europe are asso¬ 
ciated Avith the raven, cuckoo, Avrcn, etc. The follov/ing 
birds are rc'ckonc'd ;is more or less inngic.il or divine in these 
hills : the Nilknnth or blue jay. Al.so the Baunnya or 
Baiintya, n kind of pnrtridge Avhich bus a eurious trick of 
stopping and (hnicing about. The Lanipuchiya (long- 
tailed bird or ribbon bird) is said to he the wife of the 
nightingale, and is idemtifi(‘d Avith the jdanet Saturn and 
Avith falling niet('ors. The TaunuriAm chil, a species of kite 
(with a small pendent, tail), is said to he sprung from 
rJariid. the vnltnn' god, and to he a spy of Yama. As in 
Europe in the case of tlu' so-called “lightning birds,” any 
bird will) red feathers is highly considered, such as the 
ra'i (nightingal(‘), tin' mah' and femah* of which species are 
said to lay eggs alternately, though the male bird ahvays 
calls the female to take the trouble of hatching the eggs. 
The red water snaki*, by the A\my. is also in high repute, 
and is Avorshipped, and to kill one is erpial to the slaughter 
of a liundn'd kine. Th<‘ fact of the cuckoo’s eggs bein<’' 
found along Avilh those of other birds has been observed, 
hut, in .^tori('-; one meets Avith here, a curious reversal of 
judgment lakes place the other birds are counted the 
offenders, laving their eggs in the poor cuckoo’s nest. The 
partridge' (cliakhura) says “ (Tiakh, (diakh,” meaning 
“Taste!” It is calling to the other birds to sip the rays 
of the moon. Tt is regarded as a moon-hird, and is kept 
in houses as a protection against spells and witchcraft. 
The tilvua, a hhy bird Avith long logs, is an emblem of well- 
meaning but futile endeavour. Tt sleeps with its pathetic 
little feet directed uPAvard, it is believed Avith fhe idea of 
preventing the sky froih falling down on the earth. 


KTTAS BACHAN. 

There are vast numbers of riddles and similitudes pre¬ 
valent in the province, dealing with the peculiarities of 
animals and plants. Some of these, knbwn as Rishi- 
hachan. or sayings of the sages, are of an edifying nature, 
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and usually derived from tJie Sanskrit shastras. The 
common ones are ealletl Ivlias-haclian. or popular sayings 
(sayings of the Khas^iyas or hill-cultivators). Doubtless 
they lielp to wile away the long winter evenings in man3^ 
a llijualayan \illage 1 give one or two samples. Par 
dhar mtm adliiik roto, half a chiipatty on the mountain or 
ri«lge tlunv : the* half moon. L hear such a heavN' load that 
[ cannot hold my head up ; the haunt millet. A dog made 
of wood hark-, on an\' side it is heaten ; a drum. From one 
than (d' 1‘loth ha-, l,bdO garments: tlie bhutta or Indian 
corn Fair and clad in green, wearing nine lac.s of pearls, 
I stand in the* king’-, garden with folded hands : the Indian 
corn. W'l'v small, with tinv teeth, but the cur.sed thini 
has ma(h‘ m\' .-,011 weep : the ludthv ^\. green held with 
porsts 111 it : the leaf jilatter pegged together with .sticks 
or thorn.s A h‘pi*r‘ buried in tin* ground : ginger ^vith its 
distorted root A bird with one wing llew to the .snows; 
the pine seed with its single blade ^Vn examph* of a 
Rtsht Itachan. ri'pi'ahMl tor moral instruc tion, is an extract 
troiu th(‘ l)haga\at Puran, the* 24 le.ssons drawn irom dif 
ferent worldly object*; by the* holy Datfati'cw (Skandha II, 
ch. 7 j. Ao J Is the* c'arth. an example' to us for its utter 
torbearanet' ol all wrongs and its gc'iu'rous unfailing gifts. 
.\f) 4 Is watc'r, solt. bright, and comforting, pure in itself 
It clc'aiises all thing-. .«;o ‘:h(jnld the saint piiiafy tlu' lu'arts 
of men from sin and ignorance. \o (> is the moon, w liic'h 
changes and fades but rc'turiis ag<iin, as the' soul (;itma) in 
all its \ieis-itudes remains impc'i'islmbh'. and thus nightie' 
to the' listening c'arth the' sil\er\ moon still jn'c'aelu's of 
immortalitv No la is the' dc'er, fail' and dc'licatt' but 
easily decciec'd. wliieb hunli'i'-; cliarm with the music of a 
harp, till, fasrinate'd, it stand-:, and Ic'ts tiu'm slay it with 
heir rriM'l arrows Thus silly souls listc'u to c'vil songs, 
till, like ‘^trickc'ii deer, tlu'y are ruined. 

AP()14)GI:ES and facetious tales. 

There are many stories current, of wliicli .1 already 
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possess a large number, describing tlie doings of animals 
and their tricks pla3"ed on each other. The subtle devices 
of the fox and the jackal are favourite themes. Most of 
these stories are marked by a kind of humour, sometimes 
homel3% sometimes grotesque. I giAe one short specimen, 
illustrative of the power of bluff.” 

A male fox and his vixen felt the need of a home. The 
fox took a look round and found a tiger’s den handv, in 
which he installed his wife. A .young cub was born ere 
long, and for some daj^s they lived in comfort, till one da}' 
the tiger came roaring towards his cave. The vixen ex¬ 
claimed to her husband “ Js it not just like you to make 
an arrangement like this—putting us in a tigerV den! 
What shall we do now f” “ Don't be afraid,” replied tlu' 
fox, “ wait and .'see. ’ (Joiijg out into tlie open he shouted 
to his wife iiisitle, Ai JShyain Sundari (Mrs. Reynard), 
what are the children crying for The clever wift‘, enter¬ 
ing into the ph^t, thereupon s(|ueezed the baby and made 
it lunvl. What are the children crying for ' W by, they 
won’t eat any more stale tiger flesh ; they \\ant a nice fi'esh 
one.” On hearing this the tiger fled in great alarm. On his 
way he met a long-tailed monkey (langur), who a>ked liini 
why lie was running aw a} lie related his story The 
langur, who is a bit of a cynic, laughed and said, 
“ Why, you pagal, it's only a fo\ ; what are you afraid 
of? ('ome along back with me. ’ The tiger was too 
frightened to go, so the langiir to (*nconragi‘ him, tied 
their tails logeth(*r, and iheAi' \entiire(l back to the 
cave. When Ihi'}' got lu'ar. the fo\ again Jiim])ed out, and 
(Ti(*d ■■ (J brotht*r monkey, you promised \'oii would bring 
us .St*ven tigers, but I see von ha\e got onl\ oiu’ tied there. " 
The tiger, in uncontrollable t(*rror. da lii'd off, dragging the 
iiKniktw behimi him A\dien ln‘ haif run some distance he 
looked round, and seeing tlie monkev as he thought grin 
ning at him- in reality it was dea<l ami showing its teeth— 
lie beat it. and tearing himself from it, HimI for miles and 
miles into the jungle. 
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POPULAR SONGS AND BALLADS. 

Had time permitted, it was my intention to give a few 
specimens of popular songs, as distinct from religious 
hymns or dramas. The Jwdrd is a musical dialogue, as, 
for example, between a man and his wife, of a humorous 
turn. These songs have curious complicated refrains, and 
are sung to the accompaniment of small drums called 
hurka. The singers and chorus dance with drum in hand 
at the conclusion of each verse or stanza, so that the per¬ 
formance is often a lengthy one. One of these, which I 
have taken down, not inaptly represents the course of a 
conversation between a husband and wife, the latter trying 
to wheedle her spouse into staying at home when he wishes 
to go to the Plains (iihabar) to make some money in the 
winter time in order to pay his debts. I'^he last argument 
which she uses is a coquettish one and may be supposed to 
have been effectual. She tells him ' If you don’t come back, 
there are thousands of men who will feed me.” The first 
line of each stanza consists of a varying refrain, that 
rhymes with the next line. Sometimes the song has a per¬ 
sonal and rather libellous allusion, the name of some well- 
known person being introduced. Occasionally in burlesque 
love-songs known as chdkhali-mdkhali, which also take the 
dialogue form, a youth is disguised to represent the lady. 
One cannot but remark the limitation of themes and natural 
sentiments due to the absence of the element of unmarried 
courtship and free converse of the sexes. It is an inter¬ 
esting speculation how far these village dialogues, as in 
ancient Greece, have been the forerunners of the drama, in 
its characteristic Indian form of musical comedy. 

So ends this brief and imperfect sketch of the Folklore 
of Kumaon, in which my object has been rather to arouse 
interest in the subject, and suggest lines of original 
research, than to treat any part of it exhaustively. I shall 
be satisfied if I have done something to show that it is only 
through sympathy that we can hope to understand “ the 
soul of a people,” and in bringing to light these quaint or 
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pleasing fancies, have suggested how closely related are all 
men in spite of our accidental differences, like these fellow- 
mortals in Kumaon, who as they journey through life, have 
found courage to live, by transmuting its poverty and 
commonplace through the power of imaginative joy. That 
there is a pathetic side to all this, and other, deeper consi¬ 
derations, which for once have been left out of view, we are 
none of us unaware, but I think it is a sufficient and not 
unworthy motive of this playful by-product of one’s life- 
work to appeal to the general “ human heart by which we 
live,” whether as Europeans or as Indians, and call to mind 
that in the great purpose of God all nations of mankind 
are made of one blood, of one heart and mind, to dwell 
together on the earth, and fulfil one high united destiny. 




SOME REMARKS OK THE MUGHAL CURRENCY. 

By C. J. Brown, Professor of English at the 
Canning College, Lucknow. 

fMHB coinage of the Mughal Emperors may’ in gencfnl bo 
X said to be a local coinage, that is to say, the coins were 
struck in a number of different towns or districts the iiaint* 
of which they bear ; a few coins of Akbar and Jahangir 
are mintless. But in another sense all Mughal coins arc 
imperial, that is to say, all the various mints were under 
the direct control of the Emperor or his representative, and 
the privilege of coining was strictly guarded, at least so 
far as gold and silver were concerned, until in the time of 
FarruMisiyar a new system of farming out the mints was 
introduced.* 

But although it is generally true to say that the 
Muphal coinages are local, this may be qualified in one or 
two ways. Not all coins were intended for general local 
use; nor were all coins bearing the name of a mint coined 
at that mint in the regular way, and a few coins were not 
coined in the mint the name of which they bear. 

In this paper I shall endeavour to put forward a few 
suggestions on such irregularities as have come to my notice 
during a fairly close study of a large number of Mughal 
coins of different periods. 

Now we may perhaps divide Muglial coins into three 
groups :— 

(1) Coins minted for regular currency in the 
regular wa}^ that is, for use in the first place 
in the town or district whose name thev bear. 

1. A histuriual itkctvli of the Benares Mint by Mr Barlow in the Calcutta Mint 
Coniiiiittee’s Proceedings, 171)2 Quoted by K. Tliuratoii Note on the History ol the 
East India Company’s Coinage, 1753—1835, J.A.S.B , 18!)3, p. 55. 
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( 2 ) iniiiU‘d lor iho I'.inporors partieuiur ii^o, 

Of to soiiio >|n‘cial luiuy, or to coiii- 

nic'iuoratc .suiiie hpcoial event : not all of these 
\\t‘iv ill regular use a 15 money, hut it is diffieull 
lo draw a hard and fast line between coins 
of til is ela^>b whicli 1 'ornH‘d part of the regular 
eurreney, and tlio^e which were in the nature 
of medals, oi‘ pr(‘-,entation pieces. 

(3) Coins minted for ordinary circulation hut under 

i‘xtraordinary circumstances 

I’ieu'e is no need to dwell upon group (1) here, so we 
will proceed at once to group ('2 )—but a f(wv preliminary 
remarks are nece:5sary 

The riipcf' was the .standard coin ol the Alugual not¬ 
withstanding the curious fact that the revenue was reckoned 
in eoppi-r dum^s. The niohar was to be lound chieHy in the 
houses of the nobles, ami it must have been largely used for 
'iiiitar or in pieseiits from the Kmpeior. or a', a coin'eiiierit 
form for hoarding. (The East India Company are 

employed in nazar to thi.-^ ) Co[){>er was after the 

reign of .\kbar not coined in large (piantitiesd and it tended 
(o a.ssume the form and standard most convenient for the 
ilistrict in w Inch it circulated, and was probably less care^ 
fully controlled TliC'^e conditions relative to gold and 
silver must be taken into acc-oniil in determining tlu' 
^‘haracter of the coins included in tins group. Another 
point lobe lememhercai is the special interest wdiich Akbar 
and partiridai ly (he ^ irtuo^o Jahangir di.splay cd in the 
coinagi‘ ('on.sequenlly most coins of this group wdll belong 
to these two reigns. 

We shall have no lie.sitation in placing in group {2) the 
gigantic coins mentioned by .Vbu-l FazI^— thr sihansah 
or 100 niohar piec*e, the nr has (50 mohars), the hirtsat 

' According to Dc Liit-i, (|iiolcd by Vincent Snntli, “'I'lie Treasure of Akbar, 
•J.H.A.S., jj. 2.'{7, there were 230 00(1,<XI<J jinif.il ni tlie Royal Treasury at 

Agru. This \\onld account in great measure foi the scareitv of copper of the latci 
^Iiigh.ils. 

' Aiii-i-Akbuii. illuLhmuiin's Tiansliiliun !• 31. 
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(2o MioJitifs), and Jiiliaiii»irs hHv sfiohi (100 tola mohin') 

* » 

niir knram (10 tola mohar^, urn'miln (n tola etc., 

ftc. These were ii^ed for presentation only • Jahrin«^ir 
tells us of a gold luoliar of 1,000 tolas y/hich he presented 
to Yadgar ‘All KhTin, ambassador of the ruler of Irrin.’ 

Few have survived : there is a eaf?t of a 200 mohur piece of 
Shah Jalifiu in the British Museum.’ Of thi.s nature, too, 
probably, were the gold and sil\ ei‘ tanhis Jahangii- struck 
at Kambayat (Candiay) in the month Di 1027 A.ff.,' of 
which also none have survived 

But there are smaller eoin.s of uhicli wt* ha\e many 
extant examples, used for largesse, the silver uor nfshnhs 
( “light-scattering”), 1/20th rupee in value, and hhnir 
qabols (= “ May these alms be accepted ), both struck 
by Jahangir, and the n/sdrs in gold and .silver by 
Jahangir, Shah Jahan, Aurangzeb and Jalifindar. 


These came frou] a variety of mints, and wen* either 
scattered by the Emperor, or hajided over to souk' trusted 
officer to present to the poor or to faijirs ^ 'fhe following 
though less certain instances were {)robably, on account ol 
their exceptional nature and rarit\’, used tor presentation 
The unique gold memorial mohar in the possession of Mr. 11. 
Nelson Wright with the head of Akbar on the oliverse, and 
the sun on the reverse. It has no inscription but is believed 

' Tuzak-i-Jahruigiri, Trans. Rogers, and UeM-rulge, \'ol. I, p. 10; there is a 


Ntir Mihr in the Briti.sh .Museuiii of Agra, 1028—14 R. ot. pi. I.\, Xo. 305 in the 
British Museum Catalogue of Mu^ml Coins. 

-■ Tfizak-i-Jahangiri, Vol. I, p. 237. 

.\fr. W. Hawkins’ account of the treasures of Jahangir (Purcha.s I, p. 21 <) 
quoted ill Thomas’ “ Revenue Resources of the Mu^al Empire,” p. 24, Note 1. A list of 
huge coins in Jalutngir’s treasury is given : it includes 20,000 gold pieces of 1,000 Rs, 
cacn, 500 of 10,000 Rs. each, 30,000 of 20 tolas, 25 000 of 10 tolas, 50,000 of 5 
tolas ; and among silver coins 50,000 pieces of 100 tolas, 1,00,000 of 60 tolas, 
40,000 of 30|tolas, 30,000 of 20 tolas. 20,000 of 10 tolas, and 25,000 of 5 tolas. 
Mr. S. B. Smith has suggested that these huge coins were merely a convenient form 
in which to keep bulUon ; and that sometimes the Emperor presented them as gifte. 
This seems to me very probable. Coins over five tolas must have been cast not 

struck. 

* B.M.C. Introduction, p. LX.X.WII. 

\ ' Tflxak-i-JahangirT, Vol. I p. 417. 

* Ibid., Vol. I p. 247. 
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to have been Sstruck by Jahangir in memory oV his father. 
The Zodiacal Gemini rupee of the 15th year struck at 
Kashmir^ during Jahangir’s stay there, the Capricorn us 
rupee of Fathpur of 1028-1 4R,® and probably the Very rare 
Zodiacal inohars and rupees bearing the name of Nfir Jahan 
from the Ajmere and Lahore Mints were used in presentation 
from the Emperor to courtiers or to the ladies of the Zenana- 
With regard to the remaining Zodiacal coins : the 
rupees of Abmadabad of 1027-13R., Aries, Taurus, 
Gemini, Cancer and Leo were minted during the period of 
Jahangir’s stay in the neighbourhood of Ahmadsibad, and 
were almost certainly in general use, as many worn speci¬ 
mens prove. The Zodiacal mohars of Agra 1028-14R.— 
I031-17R. may also have had a general currency, as there 
appear to have been no other mohars minted in Agra during 
that period, but it is scarcely likely that the Bacchanalian 
mohars sfruck at Ajmere in 1023 were ordinaril}^ current. 

Among commemorative pieces may be mentioned the 
famous Hawk mohar of Asir of Akbar’s 4 5th year, cele¬ 
brating his capture of the strong fort of Asirgarh,® the 
Mubammadabad Udaipur mohar commemorating Akbar’s 
conquest of that place in 984 A.H.,^ the rare couplet rupee 
of Ajmere of 1024 which probably commemorates the victor^" 
of Prince Khurram over the Rana of Udaipur,"^ and the 
mohnrs and rupees struck at Shahjahanabad in the year 
1219 A.H.* with the inscription surrounded by a wreath of 
roses, shamrocks and thistles celebrating Lord Lake’s entry 

' Indian Museum Catalogue, Vol. III. No. 696. 

* Whitehead “ Mint Towns of the Mughal Kmperors,” J.A.S B , 1912, p. 430. 

* B.M.C., pi. V., 166. 

< B.M.C., pi. III., No. 63. 

* Published in .T.A.S.B. Nnmisniatio .Supplement, No. XXVI, §lj6.—Tho 
couplet is 

* ) ') ^ 

“ At Ajmere struck on gold the coin of victory —JtftlSftgfr Shtlh 'Shah.m Shsli 
Akbar’s Son.” 

» B.M.C., pi. XXVII., No. mo. 
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into Delhi in the year 1803 (1218 A.H.). The first two of 
tnese were probably not in general rirculation because (1) 
tliey are exceedingly rare, (2) they are gold mohars, (3) no 
other coins in gold or silver are known f rom those mints : 
they niay have been presents to coiirtitns or the army. The 
rupet's of .Vjmere were probably in circailation but the num¬ 
ber must have been limited ; the Shiihjahanabad pieces 
were in ordinary circulation.^ h'inally I should like to call 
attention to a group of coins struck between Jahangir’s 
oth and I 4th years, all of whi(di exhibit Jahangir’s artistic 
taste Some of tliese have been ;drea<iy mentioned, the rest 
all merit special notice. With one exception they were 
struck at i)laces where Jahangir was residing or stopping 
at the time, ns the following chronological table taken from 
the Tnzak-i-Jal'irtngiri will show - 


Cllll()NOI.O(J V. 

|01‘). ra.li 

rfttiiins 1(1 A{»i,i fiTim 
TjJilioro 

101‘) 11 A rdll)ilnsla • Tlahi datos 

‘.nbsfitiitol forlii|M datfis in 
till' Tu/ak 

1020. II KJifirflad .Jahangir 
inai A'fir Mahal! (not in 
ihc! Tuzak) 

1022, 21 iSlialn'('\v;ii • .lalirini;ii- 

ll•.a^(•^ with Ins full 

fain)) 

20 Ahan, an iv«>s in Aiiiioro. 

1024. New*, nf tiio flefeal of ilio 
liana of IJdaipfir reaches 
A jmero. 

2(> Bahinan arrival of 
Prince Khuri am at Ajmere. 

1025. Farwardin : Nur Mahal! 
"iven the title of Nur 
Jahan. 

21 Allan Jahangir leaves 
Ajincro for the Dak lean. 


Niimism.itu.' Hi.story. 

10I9-5R Mihr—|020.(jn. Far- 
wardiM Coiiplot inohni’R 
and rupees .struck with a 
fresh coeph'l each month at 
A"r.i. 

1(110 511. Pahman —1020-011. Khfir- 
dail A sinniar couplet 
scries of iiipoes siriiek at 
Taihore 


I02.{ R-I02.‘5 Paceltnnalian 

mohai s - 

102.‘j-0. First couplet rupee of 
Ajnicre.^ 

1021. The ‘ Sikka Fateh ’ co\jplet 
rupee of Ajmere. 

1025-11. First couplet rupee again 
struck but with different 
iirrangenient of the legend.'* 


' The diirioiilty ol ascertaining how far such coins were in ordinary circulation 
is accentuated bv the fart that there has always hecii a tendency in India to hoard 
coins of unusual appearance 

- B.M.C., pi. IX., N«.. illS-aiO. 

’ P.M.C.. N(.. 

• Til the Lucknow Miiseiiin. 
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ClIRONOLOGV. 

4 Azar : a 10 days’ halt at 
Kanisar, a village belong¬ 
ing tor Nur Jahan : slie 
gives a great feast. 

1020. 22 Isfandarmuz : Jahangir 

enters Mandu 
Khmram arrives at the 

royal camp from the 
Dakkan and is styled Shah 
Jahan. 

1020. 18 Aban ; Jcahangir leaves 

Mandii. 

8 Di : arrives at Khnm- 
bayat (Cambay). 

1027. 15 Di=Nauroz 1027. 

25 Di arrives in Ahmada- 
bad Tlcmains in Ahmada- 
bad and the noighbourhoiKl 
until 25th Shahrewai- 18K. 

(the advance camp had 
started on 7th). 

1028. 19 Di: Jahangir loachcs 
Fathpur-SikVl and remain.^ 
in the neighbourhood. 

1 Ardibihishc (1411.) ; State 
Entry into Agra. 

With regard to the coins mentioned above the follow¬ 
ing remark.s be made. Not all the months in tin* Agra 
series are repre.sented by extant, specimens of rupees and 
mohars : but those whieli do exist'* represent the “ culminat¬ 
ing point of excellence in t he Mughal Sei ies ” All .si\ 
months are known of the Tjahore Series, aiul in both eases 118=* 
coins are minted nllernntely square and rtaind for successive 
months, a, practice which continues for souk* years in (he 
Agra mint Each couplet contains the name of the month 
and the mint, and the design is peculiar to each variety. 

' As 1025 A.H. ended on 2oth Di, regnal j'oar II : tlie onl^- other probable 
place was tv camping spot near Rantambhor, ■where .Tah.ingir stopped on Ifith Di 
when he was visited by the sons of Rfija Mah.a Singh. 

- P.M.C., No. 918. 

■* Tuzak-i-.Tahangiri, Vol. I, p. 417. 

* Cf. No. 894-895 P. M .f'. nioh.'iis of Ali.in 1019-5R. iinil l''.irwnrtlin l02U-(iK. ■ 
the couplet on the latter is .as follows - 

* I SAo ) 3 

* ^ t X Lfe f ^yij 

" In Farwardin the gold of Agi'.a became liiininoiis like a star, by the light ot 
■ the Stamp of Shril^.JahSngir, son of Akbnr Shah.” 


Numismatic IIistoh^. 

1025- 11. Couplet rupee of Urdu 

dar rah-i-Dakkan—proba¬ 
bly struck at llamsar.* 

1026- 12. The couplet inohar of 

Mandu. 2 


1027 Nauroz ; orders gold and 
.silver tanku.s to bo struck 
(none extant).® 

1027. 1 oR. Farwardin-Khurdad : 
Zodiacal rupees of Ahmada- 
bad struck. 

1028. 14R Farwardin Zodiac 
nioliars of Agra commence. 
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It may Ije mciitioiiecl liere that as Agra and Lahore were 
tlio two chief residences of Jahangir, so also they were the 
principal niint?> during his reign and tlmt of his father. 
This coultl he deduecd from the very full series of coins that 
issue from these mints. Great reserves of treasure must 
also have been deoosited in them, for in lOlG we find 
Jahangir sending from Kabul a tirnian to Qilij Khan to 
despatch 1,70,000 rupees from the Lahore treasury for the 
expenses of the army in Qandahar.^ 

With regard the Ihu^chanalian mohars and the 
couplet rupees of Ajmere, the rupee of Urdu-dar-rjih-i- 
Gakkan and tlio Mandfi mohar, a comparison of these will, 
r think, reveal a close similarity of style, and as these are the 
sole repres(Mitativ(‘ coins of these mints in gold and silver 
for his reign, ami as we know one of them must have been 
struck by his t‘amp mint, it se‘(‘ms fair to con(*lnde that they 
were all so struck. In addition there is a copper rmvCtne 
of Ajmere of 1024" which closely resembles the raiodyics of 
Agra, whence Jahangir must have taken his die-cutters, 
One of the flacchnnalian imdiars is inscribed with this 
couplet. 

y} I yi CyL o t>r ^ O vJ} 1 ) }) ) ^ ^ J 

Destiny on coin of gold has drawn 
The portrait of His Majesty Slifdi Jahangir : 

'The letters of Jahangir and Allahu Akbar. 

Are erpial in value from the beginning of time. 

In the ‘Tuzak ' dahangir tells us the origin of this. At 
the time of his arrival at Ajmere a man was brought ‘who 
represented to m<' that the name Jahangir according to the 
science of abjad (numerals reckoned by letters), corres¬ 
ponded to the gieat nana' “ Allah Akbar.” Oonsidering 
this a good omen, I gavt* him who di.sco\M‘red (this coinci- 
d(*nce) land, a horse, cash and clothing.’^ 


' Tii/ak i-.liili.'mjiiM, T, p. 10 !>. 

‘ 'I'rr/ak i-.Ta)iiin';ii'« L P- ■ hnlh .Tillifingir anil Allaliu Akbar jield 288, 
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As the couplet rupee of 1024 of Ajmere seems to have 
reference to Prince Xhurram, so also the luohar of Mandu 
would seem to be connected with the arrival of the Prince 
from the Dakkan on !20th Mihr 1026. On the 27tli Mihr 
‘ Nur Jahan Pegain gave a feast of victory for my son Shah 
Jahaii ’ (he had received the new title on the 20th), find this 
appears to me the occasion of its being struck, for it would 
give particular point to the introduction of the Begam’s 
name into the couplet, which is as follows :— 

* » U^ o 

% tiM ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ C o, 

With the light of the world gave rays like the sun. 
and moon 

Coin of Maiidii from the name of Jahangir Shah. 
Another fancy of the Emperor produced the Zodiacal 
rupees of Ahmadiibad, which were probably, judging from 
their style, struck at the Ahmadabiid mint, which ranks 
next in importance to the mints of Agra and Lahore 
Zodiac mohars begin to issue from Agra from the first 
anniversary of his Coronation after his return to Agra, 
Farwardin 1028 14R. How l‘ar Ntir Jahan "Was respon¬ 
sible for these interesting coins we cannot tell, but Jahangir 
distinctly states they were his own invention.^ 

The coins bearing the name of Nur Jahan begin late ill 
the reign—10d3-19R is the earliest date, and with the ex¬ 
ception of the very rare Zodiac coins, already alluded to, 
form part of the ordinary currency, an Allahabad coin of 
1037-22 in the writer’s collection may be another exception, 
but it resembles the rest in style. 

I have dealt chiefly with the coins of Jahangir in this 
article because they present the most ready illustrations of 
this group, and because we have his own comments in his 
memoirs on the coinage from time to time. With Group 3 
of my classification which presents several interesting pro¬ 
blems, I hope to deal in a subsequent article. 

' Tii/«k-i-Jaliangiri, Vol. II, p. C. 



GAMES AM) FESTIVALS OF GARHWAL. 

By the Hon’ble Pt. Tara Dutt Gairola and 
D. .V. B\rk?:r, J.G 8. 


Introduction .—The (jarhwnlis aiv by iiatun* a war¬ 
like race. The geographical conditions of their country 
expose them to foreign invasions, and their history is a 
record of constant internal and external warfare, both 
defensive and offensive. The very name Garhwal denotes 
a country having several forts oi‘ “ garbs.” According to 
tradition there were not less than fifty-two fortresses in 
this hilly tract in former times Its dominion at one time 
extended as far as Tibet, Debra Dun, liijnor and Kumaon 
(Almora and JMaini Tal). 


Legends of the conquests of the.si* outlying districts 
by the Garhwali heroes or ” bhars,” are sung by the local 
bards up to the pre.sent tinu' The recital of these 
“ Bharwalis ” or ” Pawaras,” a^ they an' locally called at 
all festivals and during the long wintry nights, form th(' 
chief pastime of tlu' Garhwalis 8uc h is the warlike spirit 
of these songs that the young folk who lu'ai- llu'iii beconu^ 
hypnotised, as it were, and liegin to dance and pt'iform 
extraordinary feats—such as upi*ooting Iret'S, ca.i'rying 
huge w^eights, rushing into the burning fire, eating nettles, 
earth, etc. 


During the months of Phalgun and (diait (s]ning) at 
even tide, groups of young folk gather round a fagot on 
the Fanchayati chunk and sing beautiful songs in 
choruses and dance in a most fantastic manner 7'liev be 
come fired, as it were, with the amorous spirit of the spring, 
and the romantic natural scenery ^vhich surrounds them. 

It is surprising how Garhwali villagers, .young and 
ohl, will completely forget themselves and plunge headlong 
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into the enjoyment ot these ciniiisements. It is not an 
nneommon sight to bee very old men and women dancing 
and singing with the younger villagers on such occasions. 

But it is to be regretted that as the struggle for'bxist- 
eiice becoim's more severe and as modern civilization con¬ 
tinues to invade tlie hill tracts, the Garhwalis are giving up 
their old games and I'estivals. Now it is only in the remote 
interior of the Jiills that the primitive social life of the 
people can he .sei'ii. Tiie modernized Garhwali feels 
ashamed to sing and dance in the way his heroic ancestors 
did Hut the backward villagers from whom our soldiers 
are mainly recruited, .-still imlulge in thivse primitive pas¬ 
times and are fully imbued with tlieir heroic spirit. 

In the lollowing jiages some of the most important 
games and festivalb of the Garhwalis will be described 


THE Bf:DA OR BAS'f 

Wil li iVLrard to tlie origin of (lii«^ ganu' there ib a legend 
which I'liiiS follow^. W'lu'u IIk* God \'ishnu had dis¬ 
tributed all liib boimlii'c; amongbt Jus <-reature?., lie for¬ 
got to giv(‘ anylliing to the clas-> of human beings called 
the IWulis (a subcastc of Dunis \> lio are proI'essional dancers 
and jesters). On this the apjiroached th(‘ deity in a 

body and pro])itiati'd him Iw their jests and songs The 
God was pleased and gave tlu'in the Jxilmr grass and (he 
bamboo tree to I'arn their li\(.'hh(M)d from lie also Raid 
that thenceforward tlit'se tv\o art icles---the bamboo and 
the hnhur grass, would bi> held Sacnal among men 11 i.s 
on account of this sanctity that special oaths ii.sed to he 
tak(‘n on those articles in tormer time's 

Since that day the /i/tfh'n use the' hitfutr grass for mak 
ing a which tlu'v ust' for the UrtJn testival and the 

bamboo [)ole for the “ Lang, " which latter festival will be 
dc*seribed later on 

When n liurJi wishes to perfoi m the* lleda cei’emony 
111 a village, he goes and throws a rope of bnbar grass on tiie 
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Pancliuijati chauk as a sort of offer to perform the cere¬ 
mony. Then the villagers convene a Panchayat and decide 
to hold the festival. The village Purohit fixes an auspi¬ 
cious day for the celebration. The programme is settled. 
The villagers go in a body to the Jungle to fetch hnhar grass 
for the manufacture of rope. Then for several days the 
villagers are busy with preparing the rope, which in some 
cases measures over 1,500 3 ^ards in length. During the 
period the rope is being prepared the Uadi entertains the 
villagers at night with singing and tlancing. When the 

rope is ready it is kept in water for several days. A 
wooden saddle is also made of sandait or walnut wood and 

soaked in oil. 

The Bddi as uell as the Pudha}t or lieadman of the 
village keep fast on the (‘viming previous to the day fixed 
for the ceremon}’. On tlie next morning the village Purohit 
performs worsliip of the hK’al deities and of Shiva in whos 
honour the festival is held ddie Jiddi also joins in the. 
worship, '^fhen the rope is carried to the top of the hill 
overhanging the village in a procession. The Pcidhan 
then ties one mid of thi' rope round a tree, after perform¬ 
ing certain worship, in which the Bddi also takes part. 
The other end of the rope is brought down the hill and tied 
to another tree down in the valltw, jireferably on the village 
field. 

After the rope has been tied to the posts a watch is 
kept over it to jirevimt an enemy cutting any .'strings from 
it. 

In the meantime a huge concourse of people assemble 
from far and wide to witness tlie ceriunony and receive 
blessings from the Bddi wlio is lielieved to be, for the time 
being, a representative of God Shiva. All the while music 
and dancing goes on for the entertainment of the visitors 
The villagers invite their friends and relatives to the festi¬ 
vals and incur heavy expenses in entertaining them. The 
Bddi who has kept fast overnight takes only milk and 
fruit in the morning. Immediately before the appointed 
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time he bathes nnd performs some worship. He then per¬ 
forms his own funeral rites as well as of his ancestors, the 
idea being that the Badi should be prepared for a fatal 
accident. 

Then the Bndi is taken to the upper end of the rope on 
the Padhan's shoulders amidst the heating of drums. On 
reaching the post a short ceremonv is again performed in 
which prayers are ofFered to Shiva and to the local deity for 
the safety of the Hndi during the performance. 

The wooden saddle is than placed across the rope and 
the Bddi made to sit on it. Two sand bags are then tied 
on the legs of the Bddi to keep him balanced on the rope, and 
a bandage is tied over his eyes. While this preparation is 
going on, the wife and other members of the Bad Vs family, 
stand at the lower end of the rope and rend the sky with 
wailings and lamentations. 

At the appointed hour the Bddi is dropped from the 
upper post and slips down the rope waving a handkerchief 
in both his liands and shouting “ Jai JniV' a cry which is 
taken up bv the whole crowd. The sight is most awe¬ 
inspiring and pathetic. 

In a few moments the Bddi comes down to the lower 
end where the members of his family are the first to wel¬ 
come him. He is a veritable hero of the day and imme¬ 
diately the whole crowd rushed towards him to pull out his 
hair, which is believed to have great efficacy in warding 
off evil spirits. The Pndhnn and others who keep guard 
over him stop the people from pulling out the BddVs hair. 
Sometimes free fights take place on such occasions. The 
Padhan then takes the Bddi on his shoulders and carries 
him to the village. On arrival there a short thanksgiving 
takes place at which the villagers and other spectators 
make liberal presents to the Bddi and his wife and children, 
while the latter dance and sing songs in praise of their 
Thalcurs, the villagers. 

The day is celebrated with great ^dat and a feast is 
given to the guests. Goats are freely killed. Thus ends 
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the great Beda or rope riding festival of the Garh- 
walis. 

As sometimes the rope takes fire owing to friction 
against the wooden saddle, fatal accidents were not 
unusual. For this reason the rite has been prohibited by 
Government in British Garhwal. Even in Tehri State it 
is gradually dying out. 

The rite of the Beda was probably universal in former 
times throughout the Himalaya and had its origin no doubt 
in a sacrificial rite. In the Simla Hill States for instance 
the rite was common in villages inhabited by Paras Ram 
Brahmans and was deemed to be unsatisfactory if the victim 
escaped unhurt. For this reason it was the custom to in¬ 
troduce if possible some flaw into the rope so that tlie victim 
should be sure to fiill. Even in the more spectacular form 
of the Beda as known in Garhwal there are many evidences 
that the rite was originally sacrificial. As in the sana 
sacrifice the victim has to be ceremonially pure, and the 
sacrificer—the 'padhan -has to rem.'iin in contact with the 
victim so as to bridge the gulf between the sacred and pro¬ 
fane world. It would he interesting in this connection to 
know what was done with the body of a Bddi who happened 
to be killed during the performance of the rite. The fact 
of the lower support of the rope being tied to a tree stand¬ 
ing on the village fields seems to indicate as the object of 
the rite the grant of fertility to the soil. A connection 
would thus be established between the Beda. and the now 
obsolescent custom whereby the inhabitants of a village 
chase a buffalo over their fields hitting it with axes and 
knives until it dies. Any field which receives blood frPm 
the animal is supposed to be greatly benefited. 

THE DADAMANDT BALL GAME. 

This game is /associated with the M/ikar Sankrant—a 
fe.stival which is largely made the occasion of organised 
amusements in the Hills. The commercial fairs of Bages- 
war and Thai Baleswar are held on that day and minor 
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lairs occur at a iniml)t*r ol' other places. Two ol these, 
held rcv'ipect i\idy at I ladaniaiidi and at Thai Nadi, both 
in the (‘\tic‘me ,'iouth ol the Ciarhwal district, are accom- 
fjanied by a strange contest between the inhabittints of the 
neii;bbouriie_;‘ /xiths The gaiiu* is [)layed on a streU'h ol 
7 or S aci-es of fairly le\’el ground surrounded by a wall 
about :> leet bi''li Tbi'. iiround is used durins*; the rainv 
si'ason lor iJi'owiu"’ rice -^o that here and there are terrac’e 

• * O 

walls, though of no gn^at hcuglit The object of each side 
to carry the ball over the wall at one or other end of tlu‘ 
ground and to obtain possession of it there Until this 
possession is altaini'd neither party can win however far 
they may have* carried the play into the territory of their 
opponents The ball itself is a more or less splu^rical bag 
of leatber st ufIVd with odds and ends of cloth, and weighing 
a few pounds 

About 0 F’ M , whilst the fair on the high land above' 
the fii'ld of plav is still in full swing, then' appear on Ihi' 
field two standards accompanic'd by drummers wdio beat 
vigorouslv for soim* time without any apparent efi’ect 
These are the i-ecriiiting stations so to speak of the two 
silk's. (Jradually a few of the ki'ener sjiirits are attracted 
and gravitate towa?’ds thc'ir ri'spi'i tive standards strip])ing 
Ihemsehes meanwhile of all clothes save a loin cloth 
When about ten or fifteen of these prospi'ctivc' players have 
colk'cted they endeavour to attrac-t othi'rs from the cnwvd 
abov(‘ by cheering and dancing jound the standards to the 
accompaninn'ut of the drums Then, as the laggards still 
fail to come, a ci-owd of stripped mem sc'ale the bank from 
the playing tield. rush in amongst the crowd and presently 
emerge again dragging fresh recruits with them. At last 
about fifty men on each side have c'ollected Tt is now' only 

an hour after the time fixed for the' game to begin and 
numerous men are seen here and there still leisurely divest¬ 
ing thcmiselves of their clothes, but the days in January are 
still short and it is decided to begin. Suddenly a small 
knot of browm figures is seen to a.s.semhle in the middle of 
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(li(‘ field and to it gatlier all the players who are ready to 
play. The game has noAv begun. 

The small knot of men soon increases until it becomes 
a st'ething mass of struggling players all leaning inwards 
ajid pushing towards the centre of the mass where a few 
of the leaders are engaged in fighting for the possession of 
the hall. There is no putting down of heads and shoving 
as in a football “scrum;” the players simply lean against 
tlK'ir opponents, though a few on the extreme edge of the 
scnim push with tlu-ir hands Nev(‘rtheless the scrum 
is very flense, .so den.se that eager players on the outside, 
anxious to get to the centre of interest, jump into the heads 
of the crowd and drag thfunselves over heads and shoulders 
till they can grfidually squeeze into a favourable position 
near the ball The game would provide admirable oppor 
tunities for “ scrum ” tactics as practised in Rugby foot 
ball, but reasoned playing is out of the question, partly 
because the teams are entirely untrained and undisciplined 
and partly because of tlu' hampering effect of the specta¬ 
tors who cling close to the rait.'^kirts of the serum, occa¬ 
sionally giving a helping push to their side and occasionally 
( hatting with a player who has fallen out for a few minutes’ 
i*est Ry now nearly one hundred players on each side are 
struggling for the ball and the scrum moves hither and 
thitluM’ amidst great excitement. Sometimes it collides 
with a terrace wall—an admirable opportunity for the 
players to break their legs—and the spectators hold their 
breath as the scrum begins to rise, as if in a solid mass, and 
gradually surges up the rise. The atmosphere in the 
centre of the scrum is by this time fairly warm, the players 
are weary with trying to keep their feet and the burden 
of nu*n, climbing over them to get to the ball, is great 
Fainting nlavers are dragged from the seething mass, are 
laid on their backs and flapped vigorously with cloths bv 
the attendant spectators; but in a few minutes they are 
back again to the scrum. The standards hover on the edge 
of the scrum and the drummers of the winning side beat 
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noisily as the ball moves slowly towards their opponents 
territory. The mass of men is so great that the scrum 
moves hither and thither as if neither side had any object 
in view. Suddenl}'^ to the surprise of the spectators, and 
probably of the players, it rushes towards a side wall and 
collides with it. Judging irom the apparent solidity of 
the .scrum one would expect it to bounce off again, but in¬ 
stead it br(‘aks suddenly up and the players on the wall 
side leap up on to the wall itself. They are soon pushetl 
off on to the other side, however, and have to content them¬ 
selves with supporting from below the fellow-players who 
have <lisp laced tliem. But now, they are up on the wfill 
again and by flinging themselves from the wall against the 
side of the scrum they gradually drive it away into more 
open ground-. 

Ex(uteinent now wanes somewhat. The light is 
already beginning to fade, the aged, the maimed and the 
unenthusiastic are gradually donning their clothes and 
moving away from the field towards their homes. Soon, 
however, interest is revived by a definite movement on the 
part of the scrum towards one of the goals. It drives 
down hill over the terraces, drives against the boundary 
wall and iia soon amongst the boulders of the dry river bed 
which constitutes the territory of the losing side. The 
passage of this dense mass of men over a three-foot stone 
wall is not without dangers and several of the players are 
carried out after its accomplishment. l*lay continues, 
however, without abatement, for one of the losing side has 
got hold of the ball and is doubled up over it in the centre 
of the scrum. Climbing is now at a premium for mere 
punching is of little avail. The pressure from the sides is 
somewhat reduced but the pressure from above becomes 
serious for the central players. At length and none too 
soon, for the day is almost done, one of the winning side 
gets hold of the ball and the game is over. The time is 
6 p.M. Old men say that the game has sometimes gone on 
till 8-0 p.M. But that was in the good old days. 



HAKIM MEHDI. 


By S. B. Smith, Professor of History at the 
Canning (■ollege, Lucknow. 

( Conspicuous upon the high ground which marks the 
^ site of the earliest settlement in Lucknow, and not far 
from the last resting place of the famous citizen Shah 
Mina, stands tlie tomb of the Nawab Muntazim-ud-daula 
Hakim Mehdi Ali Khan Bahadur; the adjacent imambara, 
where his brother Hadi Ali Khan was laid to rest, is now 
1)0 more than a grass-grown mound; and the maqbara it¬ 
self, though picturesque enough when seen against the set¬ 
ting sun, appears forlorn and dilapidated at a nearer view. 
More permanent memorials of Hakim Mehdi are to be 
found up and down upon the face of the country. The 
fine avenue that runs from Khairabad to Sitapiir was first 
planted by him; he built the handsome bridge at Shahja- 
hanpur, and another over the Katli Nadi near Farrukhabad; 
his house at Fatehgarh is now the station hospital, and a 
gliat upon the Ganges still bears his name. Nor did he 
forget the land of his extraction or his birth—“somewhere 
in Persia he built a bridge,”* and in Kashmir an imambara. 
Tn Lucknow he founded the charity known as Radde 
Mazalim, and his family still administer the interest of 
Rs. 5,35,000 left in trust for this purpose. 

Of his early career little is known. His father Mirza 
Khwaja Sakhi was a Persian from Tabriz. He settled in 
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Kashmir and lliere Hakim Mehdi was born, and hence was 
known in Lucknow as a Kashmiri. He had one older 
brother iVTirza Hadi Ali Khan, the father of the minister 
MunaAvaru-d-daula, wliose descendants, the two Nawabs 
of Shisli-Mahal, still dwell in Lucknow.* 

Mirza Khwfija Sakhi. 


Mirxa Hadi Sahib. 

I 

Mirza Ahiijod All Kh an. 
Munawaru-d-davda, 


Hakim Muhcli, 
O.S.P. Dec. 25, 18o7 


Nawab Amjad All Khan. 
A .'^hrafu-d-daula. 


Nawab Hakar ‘'Ab Khan Nawab Jafar ‘All Khan. 

The date ot‘ Hakim Mehdi’s birtii is not kiKnvn, but 
in 1831 he says of himself “ I am an old man, iiiy race is 
nearly runand Mrs. Fanny Parks who met him in the 
same yc^ar speaks of him as “an old man, sinkin»^- beiu'ath 
the weij^iit of years The earliest authentic rehu'ence that 
1 have bi‘en abh‘ to hnd is the statement f)f Sleeman'' that. 
Hakim Mehdi ' was employed in the .Vzimgarh district 
under Hoo AlleetKhan, and during the negotiations for the 
transfer of that distric t to the British Governmcmt which 
took place in 1801.” i\fter the annexation he returned to 
Tmcknow and in 1801 was appointed Nazim of Mahumdi 

The greater part of Oudh was at this lime divided 
into sixteen chaklas administered under the ijara or 
contract system. The contractor, known indifferently as 
Nazim, Amil, Phakladar, or Mustagir, not only compounded 


' I have to tliuiik Kluiii Mahiulur Alxhis-Saini, Nax.iil Ottioui', ti>i kiiii|]\ 
procuriiiy lue the iiitonuatiuii about the family ot Uakiiii Mehdi from Naw.ib .lal.ii 
Ali Khan. 

- Letter trom Lieut. I’aton to Mr. Priiisep, July IS, I8J1. Ouclli I’aper**, li. (iS. 

* Wanderings in Search of the Picturesque, I, UK). 

* Journey through the Kingdom of Oudh, II, 74. 
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for the revenue of liis district, but acted as governor with 
full powers, executive and judicial, supported by a military 
force. 

For the district of Mahumdi Hakim Mehdi agreed to 
pay Rs. 3,11.000 a year. He continued to dwell in 
Lucknow, whilst his brother Hadi Ali Khan administered 
the district with such success that after a few years it was 
yielding seven lakhs a year. In 1807 Hakim Mehdi 
acquired the contract for the adjacent district of Khaira- 
bad at a jumma of live lakhs. The Marquees of Hastings, 
wlio in 1818 passed tliroiigli Hakim Mcdidi's districts, on 
his way to shoot in the Terai, bears witne.ss to their pros¬ 
perity under his administration. The country was highly 
cultivated, not a weed was to he seen, and the people were 
contented. In reply to his enquiry as to how the peasants 
were induced to bring so much jungle untler cultivation 
Hakim Mehdi e\])lained “ that from the first crop he took 
nothing, from the second he took a seventh, which he did 
not augment for two or three years more, till it was seen 
that the undertaking was decidedly beneficial to the specu¬ 
lator. In that case a fifth of thci crop is demandcHl for gov¬ 
ernment. It is taken in kind, and is the only deduction 
from the profit of the husbandman. In old cultivated dis¬ 
tricts a third or a comjiosition for it is demanded by the 
government.’’' Thirty years later when “ the rent-roll of 
Mahumdi liad lallcm from seven lakhs of rupees a year 
under which all the pt'ople were happy and prosperous, to 
one of three under which all the peoples are wretclwid ” 
Sleeman found that Hakim Mehdi’s name was still trea¬ 
sured in the district with affection and respect. 

The Nawab Sadat ’Ali Khan, “ who left 14 crores rn 
his treasury and most of his Amils in his dungeons ” never 
interfered with Hakim Mehdi, for he was an able ruler, 
and unlike his degenerate successors, capable of appreciat¬ 
ing ability or honesty in others. He honoured Hakim Mehdi 


Private Joiinuil of the Munjiim of Hastings, II, 302-3. 
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witli his confidence, and “ committed to his charge the man¬ 
agement of revenue and judicial affairs, and managed the 
whole of the business of the state in concert with him until 
his demise.”^ Bishop Heber speaks of him as minister at 
the time of Sadat ’Ali’s death; but there is no record or 
tradition of his formal appointment to that post. The 
nominal Minister was Sadat ’Ali Khan’s son Samsud-d- 
daula; probably Hakim Mehdi acted as deputy for him, 
just as in the next reign, .\gha Mir acted as deputy for the 
nominal minister Nasir-ud-din.^ 

Sadat ’Ali Khan died July 11th, 1814. Hakim Mehdi, 
it would appear, continued to act as minister, although the 
formal appointment of a minister by Ghaziu-d-din was 
deferred until the Governor-General’s visit to Lucknow in 
the autumn. Unfortunately for Oudh Hakim Mehdi did 
not get on with the Resident, Major Baillie; and it was pro¬ 
bably on his advice that Ghaziu-d-din attempted to have 
Major Baillie removed, for at a private interview which 
Ghaziu-d-din had solicited in order to state his complaints 
against the Resident, he told Hastings that he would put 
his complaints in writing “ and that he referred me for any 
explanation to Mehdi Ali Khan.”^ 

“ Ghaziu-d-din complained that Major Baillie dicta¬ 
ted to him in the merest trifles, broke in upon him at his 
palace without notice whensoever he had anything to pres¬ 
cribe, fixed his creatures upon His Excellency with large 
salaries, to be spies upon all his actions, and above all 
lowered His Excellency in the eyes of his family and his 
subjects by tlie magisterial tone which he constantly as¬ 
sumed Amongst other petty annoyances he had pre¬ 
vented him from “ having the nobut beat at sunrise be¬ 
cause the noise of it would disturb the Resident.”® The 
Marquess of Hastings was not favourably impressed with 

' letter frinii Nasirn-d-^Un Uaiilei. cl.ited April IS.'U, Oiulli Paper.*), II. 

- Private .rourn.il nf 1 lie M-iitjues-. nf 1, 213. 

’ Ibid., I. l.S.*..4i. 

‘ Ibid., I, bSO. 

‘ Ibiil., I, 2015. 
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Major Baillie and was quite prepared to recall him; he 
assured the Nawab Wazir “ that I considered it no less 
my official duty than it was my personal inclination to make 
his authority efficient, and his private position satisfac¬ 
tory.”* But Ghaziii-d-din lacked the resolution to carry 
it through. Agha Mir, (“ whose known devotion to Majoi' 
Baillie ” Hastings mentions), frightened Ghaziu-d-din into 
withdrawing all his charges against the Resident. So 
Major Baillie retained his post, and when the Marquess of 
Hastings was asked to select a deputy-minister he could 
only reply “ that it would be inconvenient were lie (Ghaziu- 
d-din) to nominate a person whom the Resident represented 
as systematically adverse to the British Government; as 
was the case with Mehdi ’Ali Khan.”^ 

Agha Mir was appointed instead. So narrowly did 
Oudh escape an able and honest administration ! 

Hakim Mehdi continued to dwell in Lucknow and to 
enjoy the favour of Ghazin-d-din. He was thus an object 
of jealousy to Agha Mir, which was all the stronger be¬ 
cause, at the beginning of his ministry, his position was not 
very secure. He therefore jumped at the opportunity of 
getting rid of Hakim Mehdi, when the latter applied for 
the contract of Bahraich, offering a lakh more than was 
paid by the Amil who then held it. The contract was 
granted and Hakim Mehdi left the capital to take over his 
new district. 

The story of Hakim Melidi’s dealing with the Amil of 
Bahraich is told by Sleeman and has left a stain upon an 
honourable career. Amar Singh who had succeeded his 
father as Amil of Bahraich had amassed a large fortune by 
good management, and aroused the cupidity of Hakim 
Mehdi. When he came to take over the district Amar 
Singh refused to meet him until he had received the most 
solemn assurances of safety, confirmed with an oath upon 
the Quran. For some months negotiations were amicably 

' Private .TournAl 'if the Miri|ii9a4 of 1, 18 >. 

=< Ibid,, 1, 213. 
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conducted between the old and new amils; until one evening 
Hakim Mehdi, after a discussion of accounts, on sojme pre¬ 
text went out leaving Amar Singh in his tent, where he was 
immediately set upon and strangled by two of the Hakim’s 
servants. Hakim Melidi asserted that Amar Singh had 
poisoned himself, and handed over his body to his family, 
who found between his teeth the finger of one of his assail¬ 
ants, bitten off in the struggle. Hakim Mehdi appro¬ 
priated between fifteen aiui twenty lakhs and escaped being 
called t(.' account by Judicious expenditure, in bribes, of 
part of the plunder.’ 

The story is unconvincing, and Irwin suggested thcat 
it may have been (‘oncocted by Agha Mir to discredit his 
rival. Although Irwin dismisses this possibility it ap¬ 
pears more probable than the story as it stands, for no sjuf- 
ficient motive is assigned for a crime which is inconsistent 
with the whole tenour of Hakim Mehdi’s character. He 
was already a wealthy man, and was not greedy of money 
for its own sake. Moreover, if he had been guilty it is 
most improbable that Aglia Mir would have let slip this 
opporl unity of attacking him It is also notable that the 
Marquess of Hastings, who was accompanied by Hakim 
Mehdi through his districts from March 17th until April 
22nd 1818, does not mention any rumour of this murder, 
which, it is sai<l, took place in tlu* end of 181 fi or early in 
1817.” ' 

The favour shown Iw Hastings to Hakim Mehdi in¬ 
tensified Agha Mir’s hostility, aiul in 1819 he demanded 
an increase of five lakhs upon his contract. Thereupon 
Hakim Mehdi, who had gradually been transferring his 
treasure to Shahjahanpur, in Ilritish territory, escaped 
with his family over llu' boraler. According to Heber, 
Agha Mir “succeeded in having him thrown into prison 
whence he was only released by the interposition of the 
Hritish Government.”^ 


' Journey through the Kingdom of Ondli, I, 
Heber’s Journey to Indin, II, 80. 
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For eleven years he lived in exile, at first at Shah^ 
jahanpnr, but finding the Sunni Society of that place 
uncongenial he migrated to Fatehgarh, where lie lived in 
great splendour. Hither, in 1824, he invited Bishop 
Heber “with the assurance that he had an English house¬ 
keeper who knew perfectly well how to do the honours of 
his establishment to gentlemen of her own nation.”^ The 
lady in question was the wife of Hakim Mehdi’s dewan, 
who had formerly been a professor of Hindustani at Hert¬ 
ford. Here, too, he entertained Lord Combermere in 1827, 
when he was described by Captain Mundy as a handsome 
old man, of courtly address. 

During these years Agha Mir, Motamidu-d-daula, 
ruled in Oudh. Early in his career as minister intrigues 
prevailed against him and he was for a time imprisoned, 
but he recovered his position through the intercession of 
the Padshah Begam, and from this time maintained his 
ascendancy over Ghaziu-d-din by encouraging him to 
indulge his taste for intoxicating drugs and liquors “ so 
that he ceased to visit the Resident twice a week as had 
been his custom and only visited him once in two or three 
months;” he caused the estrangement between the King 
and his son and so incurred the enmity of the latter; who is 
possibly exaggerating when he states that in addition to 
his salary of Rs. 25,000 p.m. “ Agha Mir took from this 
country the annual sum of Rs 23,00,000 by his own admis¬ 
sion, and Rs. 33,00.000 agreeably to the accounts in the 
office The property and iewels of the State which he 
plundered are out of qiicstion Besides the money which 
he took awav from the treasury during my reign is well 
known.He ste?idily resisted every project of reform 
urged bv the British Government, “ and vet so able was 
his administration that in his time the capital and its 
environs were as safe and well-gTiarded as any city in 
India.”’ 


' Heher’B .Tourney to India, IT. 80. 

Tjotter from Nasir-iid-clin, Oudh PaT»era, TT, No. 21, p. 71. 
* Maddofik on State of Oudh, "Oiidli Papers, II,*p. 27. 
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On the death of Ghaziu-d-din Agha Mir resigned— 
but after a show of reconciliation with the King and under 
the guarantee of the Resident for his personal security he 
resumed office until December 1827 when he was dismissed. 

Nasiru-d-din now intended to appoint Hakim •Mehdi 
and a letter summoning him was actually despatched; the 
Padshah Begam/ however, induced the King to cancel the 
letter and bestow the office upon a yrotege of her own, Fazl 
Ali, the reputed fatlier of Mocna Jan. He amassed 
a fortune of 135 lakhs and resigned in February 1829. 
During his administration and tho.se of his two successors, 
Ram Dayal and .Vkbar .\li, the condition of Oudh went 
from bad to worse. The streets of Lucknow and the roads 
in the immediate vicinity were the scene of nightly rob¬ 
beries and murders;^ there was no system of criminal and 
civil justice; and though the army which consisted of 
40,000 men was scattered over the country to strengthen 
the hands of the local authorities and secure the payment 
of revenue it was incapable of performing these duties.-* 
At length in deference to repeated representations of the 
Resident, the King, in June 1830, appointed Hakim Mehdi 
minister, and gave him the title (amongst many others) of 
Muntazimu-d-daula by which he is generally known.'’ 

Difficulties soon arose between the minister and the 
Resident. Mr. Maddock was prejudiced against him : he 
represented him as decidedly inimical to English influence, 
and wished that he should be either excluded from office 
or made dependent on himself. In criticism of these views 
Lord Bentinck writes ; “ I believe in no such hostility on 
the part of the minister. He is indisputably one of the 
ablest men in India, and is not surpassed by any other in¬ 
dividual whether European or Native as a Revenue admin¬ 
istrator. He saw from the beginning that nothing would 
satisfy the Resident, but the becoming, to use his own 

' Th« widow of Ghaziu-d-din Haider. 

Sleeman, 1, p. 272. 

* Maddock Memo, on Oudh Attairu, Oudh I’apcra, March 1832 Kocd. 

' For Hakim Mehdi’s titlea, tide Oudh Pupcrti, II, p. 18. ^ 
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words, the King of On,dli, and to this inferior position it 
suited neither his ambition nor his interests to submit. 
My hope has always been and is, that able as he certainly 
is beyond all other men to reform the administration, so, 
cordially assisted by a Resident whose advice, however 
firm and decided, shall never be wanting in conciliation 
and respect, he will be equally willing to accomplish this 
great object.’'* 

In i^ursuaiice of these views, which had been formed 
by the Govi'riior-General on the spot, Mr. Maddock was 
rccalh'd and Major Low was (August 1831) appointed 
Resident, a 2 )osl which he was to hold till 1848. 

In the ini'aiitime serious doubts as to the disinterest¬ 
edness of Munta/.iiuu-d-daula had been aroused in many 
«juarters, by (he grant wliitdi he had got from the King of 
f) ])er cent, upon the revenue of the Kingdom, and upon all 
government disbursements.^ His own explanation was 
that he had no intention of appropriating the money, but 
intended it to accumulate in the treasury, to be presented 
l)y him as a gift to the King;—the object of the grant was 
to establislj his influence and authority throughout the 
Kingdom by proving the high favour he enjoyed.’ ‘ This 
explanation is borne out by the fact that one of the charges 
that Nasiru-d-din afterwards made against him was that 
he liad appropriated some of this money. 

Muntazimu-d-daida justified Ix)rd Bentinck’s faith in 
him. As soon as he w^as appointed he had set about the 
work of reform with energy. In April 1831 the King drew 
up a memorandum of the reforms already introduced. 
Public expenditure and superfluous establishments had been 
reduced; arrears of salaries due for several years had been 
paid up; he had prepared ^ book of regulations for the 
administration of the country and had suppressed the 
rebels in Mahumdi and Khairabad; already agriculture 
and trade were showing signs of improvement. 


' .Minute ot .July. 1831, Oudh Papeni. 

- Sir Charles Metcalfe’s Minute. Oudh Papers, March 1832. 

^ Letter from Lieut. Paton, to Mr. Prinaep, Oudh Papers. II. pp. o'9-71. 
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These relorms had not been carried out unopposed; 
and when the arrears ot the irrej^ular artillery were paid 
up, prt‘paratorv to diiscliarging them, a regular mutiny 
broke out fomented by the C’ommander-in-Chief, Muzaffar 
Ali Klian, and the Pad5)hah Begam.^ 

Jtj July 1831, he liad made all preparations for sub¬ 
stituting the ainani for the farming system throughout 
the Kingdom. He proposed to retain the existing amils in 
oHice as amani inanagerN. placing four collectors over the 
four division?, of the country, and retaining under his own 
management the turbulent line of country bordering the 
Ganges, for five kos inland, where lay most of the jagir?, 
of the King’s wives. 

One great dillieulty in the way of reform was the 
absence of an}’ cla.ss from which reliable .'subordinates could 
be obtained. His propo?,a] to appoint Europeans as 
amils was vetoed by the Governor General. In reply to 
the inquiry of the Resident a?, to wdiether there were no 
capable men in the kingdom, ' lu' said he knew none; 
that here all instruction in business a.s well as in Arts and 


Sciences had long ceased; there was no education—no 
school—no college from wdience able men might be obtained 
He knew of no Native agents equal to the task before 
him. ... it was his opinion that without the counsel and 
aid of the Resident Oudh could not prosper.”^ 

His chief grievance against the British Government 
was the refusal to allow the Company’s troops to assist him 
in restoring order in the eountry. The relations between 
the Company and the Kingdom of Oudh were based upon 
the treaty of 1801, which stipulated that the Nawab’s 
Government should be defended from foreign and domestic 
enemies; whilst on his part Sadat ’Ali Khan had engaged 
“ to establish in his reserved dominions such a system of 
administration, as shall be conducive to the prosperity of 
his subjects, and to be calculated to secure the lives and pro¬ 
perty of the inhabitants; and His Excellency will always 

' Letter fmin R^aideiit, dated April 'id IS32 , O. P.. No. 84. 

■ Oudh Papers, June 1831. 
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advise with and act in conformity to tlic counsel oi the 
officers of the said ironourable (V)in])any ” TJiis ohiiga 
tion had been s 3 ^stematically evaded l)v tlie riders oi Oudli. 
and according to the interpretation of the treaty bv the 
English antliorities. the defence ol tiie Oiidh (Jovernment 
against domestic enemit's was dependent on tlx* introduc¬ 
tion of a good {iTlministration Here then, wa.'^a dilemma. 
“ Hakim Mehdi says that refonns eannot be iiitrodnced 
without assistance, H E the Governor General (hat assis¬ 
tance and countenance cannot be given until reforms are 
introduced.” 

But in spite of all difficulties the work of reform did 
progress. There is a long despatch from Major Low, dated 
13th June 1832,^ in which after bearing witness to the zeal 
and disinterestedness of the minister he enumerates the 
reforms accomplisho^l ■ A great part of Oudh had been 
put under amani management; of the total revenue of 140 
lakhs 92 were now realised under this svstiun .\. court 
had been established in Iai<|know to hear complaints against 
amils, and corrupt othcials had suffered exemplary ]junish- 
ment. “ In twa) cases where Thanadars were proved to 
have extorted bribes, they were not only fined and flogged 
but publicly disgraced by being turned out of their district 
with their faces blackened and mounted backwards on 
asses.” An example which the Resident believed would be 
most salutar}'^. In the “ Five Coss C^ountry ” special police 
had been posted for the suppression of dacoits, with such 
good effect that the mounted police in the adjoining 
British district of Allahabad had been reduced. 

He had inspired such confidence in his justice that 
numbers of zemindars, who had set the Government at 
defiance for years, had voluntarily come in and entered into 
revenue engagements. There was no open rebellion in the 
country, and during the last nine months the armed forces 
had been reduced by over 14,000 men. 


'Oudh Papers. 
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His faults as a public man were that he was too sus¬ 
picious and liable to give vent to his anger; he was also ‘ too 
economical in some public disbursements, such as public 
festivals, when much popularity would be gained by an 
opposite course at a trifling expense,” and he buried himself 
too much in the petty details of business—“ but, take him 
all in all, I am satisfied that he is the most able and effi¬ 
cient minister that this State has possessed during the last 
twenty years.” 

During the last week of July 1832 rumours of an 
estrangement between the King and Hakim Mehdi began 
to reach the ears of Major T,ow, and on the evening of 30th 
Taju-d- din Husain Khan, the King’s Vakil, was sent to re¬ 
quest the Resident for a private interview. In answer to 
the Resident’s inquiry as to the real causes of the estrange¬ 
ment T.aju-d-din replif'd. that it was mainly due to the 
enmity and intrigues of’ the Padshah Begam who hated the 
minister and had great influence over Nasiru-d-din; the 
Nawab had also been unwise becau.se “ he had not made a 
single friend for him.self either amongst the numerous 
Begams. or among the male relatives of the King, or among 
the courtiers about the Durbar,” who were enraged at the 
curtailment of their stipends and opportunities of pecu¬ 
lation; and of whom several had been offended bv his harsh 
language. 

On the following dav the Resident drove with the King 
to breakfast at Dilkusha The King made several ridi¬ 
culous charges against Hakim Mehdi—that he wished to 
be King and that he (Nasiru-d-din) was in danger of being 
poisoned bv hini; tlmt he had publicly insulted the 
Padshah Betram and his favourite wife Koodusea Begam; 
and that he had on one occasion kicked a hole through 
the portrait of the King’s father The Resident expressed 
bis conviction that the King had been misinformed, and 
warned him that the dismissal of Hakim Mehdi would 
cause sore displeasure to the Governor-General. Nasiru- 
d-din promised that he would take no action without giving 
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notice to the Resident. In spite of this promise the King 
l>egan to heap marks of disfavour on Hakim Mehdi. He 
released his enemy, MuzafTar Ali Khan, from prison, and 
forbade the minister to attend him at the Khurshed Manzil 
where he had ordered a camp to be pitched for the whole 
court. As soon as the news reached the bazars, disturb¬ 
ances occurred in the city. The Resident tried to effect a 
reconciliation and apparently succeeded. The minister 
offered humble apologies for any faults of which he had 
been unwittingly guilty, and the King professed his full 
forgiveness. But that very night he spent in consultation 
with his new counsellors, Roshunu-d-daula, Muzaffar Ali. 
Jafar Ali Khan and Kunwar Ratan Singh—all of them 
except Roshunu-d-daula, men of the worst character, who 
urged the King to imprison Hakim Mehdi. The next dav 
the minister wa5i ordered to go to his hou.se, and no official 
was permitted to visit him; hut the King had not the courage 
to dismiss him though he had the impudence to send a mes¬ 
sage to Major Low offering him Rs. 25 lakhs, if he would 
summon Hakim Mehdi and dismiss him from his post; an 
offer that provoked the indignant reply that “ not for 
25 crores would he comply with such a request.” 

On 7th August the King called upon the Resident and 
informed him that he had made up his mind to transact 
the business of Government himself, without having any 
minister at all, and to allow Muntazimu-d-daula to depart 
from Lucknow unmolested. 

On 9th .August Hakim Mehdi left his apartments in 
the palace; to avoid insult he slipped out in the dead of 
night concealed in one of his woman’s rattis, and retired to 
his house in the citv. the same house that he had possessed 
for thirtv years, for unlike Agha Mir, he had not taken 
advantage of his position to acquire mansions in Lucknow 
Tt was not until the following March that he was allowed 
to depart to Fatehgarh. 
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His fall was commemorated by the poet, Mirza Imam 
Bakhsh Nasikh, in an ingenious chronogram. 

The disastrous results oi Hakim Mehdi’s dismissal 
may be gauge'd by the fall in revenue. For the five months 
October 1831 to February 1832, it had been Rs. 40,36,000; 
for the corresponding months of the following year it 
dropped to Rs. 18,24,000. 

Fanny Parks, the Pilgrim in .search of the Picturesque,* 
met Hakim Mehdi in Tnicknow when he was minister, and 
renewed the acquaintance at Fatehgarh after his dismissal. 
She gives us some very pleasing glimpses of him in her 
diary. In 1835 she found liim preparing to celebrate the 
Muharram; “he was a very religious man and kept the 
fast with wondrful strictness and fortitude.” She 
visited a shawl fa('torv which he had e.stabli.shed to employ 
a number of destitute Kashmiris, in which three or four 
hundred workmen Avere engaged, and a .school for bovs 
which he had founded. 

After the death of Nasiru d-dfn, Hakim Mehdi was 
again appointed minister 

“September 24th 1837 The Nawab Hakim Mehd>‘ 
has been reappointed minister in Oudh : how happv the 
old man must be ! He has been living at Fatehgarh pining 
for a restoration to the honours at Lucknow. The Nawab 
Quitted for Oudh ; on the first day of his march, the horse 
that carried his naJcarffs- (State kettle-drums) fell down and 
died, and one of his cannon was up.set—both mo.st unlucky 
omens.”® 

•.r 

And again on December 25th she records the Nawab’s 
death. _ 

* j f bj f 

* ^ j f 

it- ^ ^ ^ 

The Chronogram ancl| this note were communicated to me hy R han Bahadur 
Abdu-s-Sami. 

“ The Hakim fell from high honours, 

Write the Chronogram in a novel style 

Take ei^ht from * Hay ’ the first letter of Hakim 

Three'times reduce by half and half.” 

^ = 8 reduced by half three times gives the figures 4, 2, 1 or writing from right 
to left 1248 

* Wanderings of a Pilgrim in search of the Pietureaqne, II, p, 13d. 

* Oudh Papers, Letter froni Resident, No. 89. 
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In Mr. F. E. Pargiter’s second paper on Earliest Indian 
Traditional History, from the Kshatriya sources, which 
appeared in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 
April 1914, on page 2P4, there is mention made of Krivi 
country, afterwards named Panchala, of which the capital 
was Hastinapiira. Can any of the members of the 
Historical Society give information concerning this Krivi 
Kingdom and explain its name ? 


h 


On page 12 of Mr. D L Drake-Brockman’s Banda 
istrirf Gazetteer, mention is made of the mint of an 


ancient city at Pardnan in tahsil Man, which is disclosed 
in .some years in the bed of the Jamuna river, the right or 
Bundelkhand bank of the river being much cut awav in its 
flow. What is the name of this city, was it Hindu or 
Buddhist, and where can an account of it be found ^ 


J. R. Hill, Karwi, Banda, U P. 


There is a manuscript of Katha Sarit Sagar 
in the Government Sanskrit Library, Benares, which con¬ 
tains an interesting record of great historical value. There 
is a cnrious Persian seal on the front leaf of this manus¬ 
cript in which the name of one Virabhadra. apnarently a 
king, occurs in coniunction with that of one Sultan Selim. 
From a closer look at the impression it would appear that 
I be seal bears some date consisting of three numerals which 
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might be read with some confidence as 977.^ The era which 
the date represents is not of course specified, but there can 
be hardly any doubt that it stands for Hijira; and in that 
case the year in question would correspond to A.D. 1569. 

But what are we to understand by the legend—“ "Cira- 
bhadra,.the handa (slave) of Sultan Selim”' The lan¬ 
guage of the legend seems (*learly to show that Virabhadra 
was a subordinate prince reigning under the Sultan Selim. 
But do we know of the existence of any such prince or 
Sultan about the time to which the seal refers ? These are 
questions which have to be settled first. 

T believe this Virabhadra, who must have been a man of 
letters and the owner of a library of manuscripts, is identi¬ 
cal with the Baghela prince of that name, reigning over 
what now forms the territory of Rewa in Central India in 
the sixteenth century. He was the author of Kandarpa- 
chudamani,2 a gloss (in verse) on Vatsyayana’s Kama 
Sutra, in the Introduction of whioli (verses 4-15) he gives 
a short sketch of the past history of his family as far as 
the 4th ancestor The genealogy therein presented agrees 
in full with the list of Baghela kings supplied in Cun¬ 
ningham’s Report, Vol. XXI, p. 107. 

' The legend of the seal rnns ■ 



I am greatly obliged to the Hon’ble Mr. U. J3urn, I C.S., lor his kindly reading 
this date for me and for helping me with other valuable ami suggestive information. 

-■ Dr. Schmidt, in his Indische Erotik, pp 3J>-40, is inclined to think that the king 
Virabhadra was not the real author of the work, but that it was written by 
a pandit of his oourt and allowed to be published under his najjie in return for 
some reward. 
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He was a great scholar himself and encouraged learn¬ 
ing in others. If his statement in the Kandarpachuda- 
mani be not an empty vaunt he must be credited with the 
authorship of numerous works on different subjects.* 
Like his father, the venerable Ramachandra Deva, whose 
court had been the early home of the renowned musician 
Tansen, he was a great patron of merits. The remarkable 
favour^ he showed towards the famous Naiyayika Padma- 
nabha Misra alias Pradyota (or^^tana) Bhatta (or 
=°ttacharya) who lived at his court^ was an expression of 
liis natural liberality of heart towards men of letters. Jt 
was under his direction that Padmanabha-composed Sara- 
dagama, a commentary on Jayadeva’s Chandra loka (See 
Aufrecht’s Cat. I. 352). 

Virabhadra in his Kaiidarpachudamani (end) gives 
1577 A-D."* as the date of the composition of his work 
Padmanabha’s Virabhadra C.^hampu is also dated in the 
same year. The 28th verse of the 2nd Chapter and the 
1st verse of the 10th Chapter of Kandarpachudamani 

‘ Vidt' Kandarpachuihimnii, (.Samyogika Adhyay.i, beginiiitig of Chap 10, 
verse 2) ; 

5rr*rTft?rrf3rw5*»f»r^h^ i 

- Virabhtulra is said to ]ia\ c in.vlcrially helped Pafinianabha in the disoharge 
uf his debts In liis Commentary on Pras^tapada Bhaahya 

(See Peterson's Cat. of Ulw.ir MSS.. Kxtracts, pp. .>3-4), the latter gratefully roniembors 
the generous qualities of his patiun (</. the phrases “ HillHfCI • ’’ 

* foficihv says that by waj' of returning this act of Virabhadra’s 

kindness he '"undertook the composition of this work and named it after him 
Viravariya: 

^ i4i «f H r n: f i i<iT’B % vrfii: ii 

—Pailrnan.abha hero calls his patron by tho name ot Vint vara. 'I'liis is nut 
.1 personal naiuo at all, as Pandit .Surendralal (ioswami in his Preface to Tarkabhasha 
took it and which he identified ivitli Vira Siiiha, King of Buiidi, 1341-1419 It is a 
merely honoritic title. Str.viigely enough I find the same word Vira used in tho 
same sense as a qualifying epithet of Viriibhadra m a MS of Kaiidarpachudamani, fol. 
:ilb, lent out to me bir inspuotion by Pandit Viiidhyeswari Prasad Dvivedi : 

^[9111 ^ I 

=• Mm. H. P. Sastri makes Padnianiibha a courtier of Dalapatiraj. 

(.See the Index of Authors, p. ii, in the Catalogue of the Asiatic Society of 
Bciigid, 1904.) ^ 

, (3) C3) ^ (6) (1) fSr flhj# 9W9 I 

qiTVI«I TO W l Quoted in Schmidt, ‘Beitritge 

zur Indisohen Krotik *’ (p. 4^ Botji Schmidt and Aufreoht hove rightly taken thi# 
date (1633) to indicate the Samrat Era. 
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make it certain that in 1577 A.D. the author was a youthful 
prince and had not yet assumed the reins of Government.^ 
And all this squares with the chronology of the Baghela 
kings known to history. Virabhadra’s father ^Rama- 
chandra Deva reigned till his death in 1592 A.D., Vira- 
bhadra succeeded his father to the throne in the same year, 
but his reign was cut short by an unhapp}^ accident which 
ended in his death in 1593. 

Now, wdio could thih Sultan Selim be of whom even 
Virabhadra, himself a king of no mean authority, speaks 
as his master ' From what we knew^ of mediaeval Indian 
history I am disposed to identify this Sultan with the 
Emperor Jehangir, for it is to him alone that the epithet 
Sultan and the Selim are rightly and at once applicable.^ 
The dates of Virabhadra and Jehangir also synchronise; 
and above all, there are events narrated in history which 
speak of them as being brought closely together. These 
events are given in the Nai^ir-ul-Umara (Persian Text, 
pp. 228-9) and may be summed up as follows : — 

In 14 A.E. ( = 1569 A.D.) Akbar sent some of his 
nobles to besiege the fort of Kalin jar which Raja Rama- 
chandra Deva had purchased. Seeing no other alternative 
open the Raja came out of the fort and sent his son Vira¬ 
bhadra to the Imperial Court in attestation of his allegiance. 

Now it is probable that Virabliadra went to the C^ipital 
as an attache of the new born prince (Selim being born in 
1569) and lived there almost all his life. On this assump¬ 
tion only we can discover a meaning in the term hand a as 
found in the impression. And it may be noted in passing 
that the seal bears exactly the same date (977 A.IJ. = 1569 
A.D.)—and the coincidence need not be merely accidental 

II 11. ’Jtt. 

V# 

(6) rr3iifi«rr€t i «jw?Tfrn:^ : i X. i. 

■ The other probable iilternatIve ns to the oqu.itioii ol (Ins Seliiii with the sun ol 
Sher Shah is rendered untenable by the facts th.it tliu latter could clniin neither to 
the title of Sultan nor to contemporaneity with Virabhadra (hnvijug nntcdaled him 
by several years). Sher Shah's son died in ISot A.l>. (Imp Ox. II, 3U(>.) 
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Virabhadra’s literary activities, his heroic exploits, his 
patronage, his generosities—all these must be assigned to 
a period when he was only a prince, i.e., a period prior to 
1592, the year of his succession to the throne. 

These are all the little scraps of information that we 
can gather from dift’erent sources regarding a king who 
claims for himself the rare honour of being ranked with 
Bhoja Raja of Dhara. 

Gopi Nath Kaviraj 
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THE FOLKLORE OF KUMAON, 

With reference to Folklore in general. 

By 'i'hk Rkv. E. S. Oakley, m.a. 

I ^\^ls honoured, through my friend Dr. Venis, 
\V with an invitation to address this learned Society, it 
occurred to me that though I have no sort of claim to 
expert knowledge in any branch of History, properly so- 
called, there is yet one subject to which I was able to devote 
inaii}^ hours spared from a busy life in the good years before 
the advent of tlie War Folklore, the subject to which 
I refer, is a study subsidiary and auxiliary to History, and 
may by a stretch of courtesy be admitted to a humble place* 
in its precincts It has this attraction too, I’am encour- 
ageil to think, that it is a subject in which everybody, 
learned or simple, is more or less interested, seeing that 
we all have in us something of primitive human nature 
and inherited and traditional links binding us to the early 
past of our ru^e. Having, them, been enabled to collect a 
ce)n5ielerable amount e)f material bearing e)n the folklore of 
this J^re)vince, 1 propose te) give a few illustrative selec- 
liems, with such passing reference to the popular traditiems 
of Europe as may thre)w light em the subject in general. T 
shall invite you to sj>enel a few minutes with me in Fairy¬ 
land, that country where almost anything may happen, 
where everything is alive and endowed with soul, the world 
in which the childhood of all nations was passed. It is a 
world that we find still to some extent existing in the 
secluded valleys of this romantic province, among a people 
as yet but little touched by the modern spirit, and whose 
simple thoughts about life and Nature often carry us back 
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In n renio1(' niiliqiiitY« ivininding us of old tags .and relics 
^)r primitive folklore in Western lands. The old-world 
notions wliieh tlu're exist only as faint echoes almost over¬ 
borne bv the ti<Ie of modern science and preseift day 
inter<*^ts. are liere found in rich profusion, enabling us to 
pit‘ce togetlier more (dTectively the fragments of tradition 
in tliose more advanced communities. There is no question 
(T need hardly say) of the folklore of any country being 
(irrirrd from that of another, except in certain well-defined 
cases, for. just as tlu‘ human hcnly is everywhere in its 
general features identical, so the hum.an mind in its work¬ 
ings under similar eirenmstanees begets .a simil.ar set of 
i<leas. Without sueli a key to the interpretation of Folk¬ 
lore. the study of it remains the mere farrago of nonsense 
and eolleef ion of old wi\ t‘s’ fables whic'h a hast}^ and unsym¬ 
pathetic eritieisni has scnnetimes deemed it, while, by the 
liglit of such an intt'lligent theory, numberless apparently 
arbitraiy and nnr«dated facts arrange themselves in orderly 
secpKMiee. and ai’t' huind to be illustrations of invari.able 
k-nvs of mind 

Hrit'fly. tlum, I would remind you at the outset th.at 
t]i(‘ ea.rlie.^1 (‘ondition of man everywhere was one in which 
tlie imagination predominated over the reason. M.an felt 
himstdf to he a soul (mdowed with will and feelings, and 
attributed the same (pialities to well-nigh every natural 
objtHt annmd him The sun and moon to him were 
persons, endowed with semi human qualities, and espe¬ 
cially tlu* animals whose quick movements .and mysterious 
attributes (’ailed forth his wondering attention, were 
(‘udow'cd not (uily with human but often with super-human 
(ju.Mlities, app('ariug wiser or more powerful than himself. 
So it is that in the n.aive fictions that we call fairy tales, 
and whic h an’ often in their essential features of immense 
anticpiity, this attitude of mind still persists, and animals 
talk with men, favoured ones of whom are gifted with the 
power of underst.anding their speech, inanimate things are 
reg.arded as living and sentient, certain natural objects 
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come to be regarded as of peculiar importance, answering 
to men’s hopes and fears, and possessed of strange potency 
of help or injury. Hence, we have animism and fetichism, 
those almost universal types of early thought. Ordinary 
events like the rising of the sun, the procession of the sea¬ 
sons, the growth of harvests, were thought to depend on 
the incantations of wizards, or other supernatural causes. 
So we have the rise of magic, sorcery, totems, taboo, and a 
whole universe of elaborate rules and prohibitions. This 
is a very scanty and imperfect outline of the science which 
has been so laboriously worked out during the last half 
century, but it will serve as an introduction to our pre.sent 
brief discussion. 


THE EXTERNAL SOUL. 

Especially important to an understanding of tin* folk¬ 
tales of various races is the primitive idea of the soul or 
life. The phenomena of sleep and dreams readily sug . 
gested that the soul might leave tlie body and return, that 
in fact it is separable from the l)odv and may even have 
its location in some distant place. This is a familiar fila¬ 
ture of fairy tales of an antique type. In one Kiimaon 
story the soul or life of an ogress is kept in the Ixxly of a 
parrot which lives on a pipal tree ai’ross the sevim seas 
The hero travels thither with the help of a magic sandal, 
climbs the tree and kills the parrot, whereupon the ogress 
dies. In another story a sorceror’s soul resides in a parrot 
kept in a cage. When the hero severs the legs of the parrot 
the wizard becomes lame, and when he kills it outright lie 
dies. In yet another, a demon informs his daughter that 
his life is quite safe, for it is secure in the body of a beetle, 
which again is hidden in the body of a parrot, which is 
kept in an iron cage, which is securely locked in an inner 
room, there being six outer rooms to be pas.sed through 
before it can be reached. In still another story the life 
of a wizard is hidden in a knife, and when the secret is 
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disclosed, and the knife is found and broken, the wizard 
dies. The last nu'ntioned story is a lengthy one with some 
highly interesting details, for instance the dead body of a 
chief is not burnt hut floated down a river on a bier, which 
may possihl}'^ refer to nuiue custom of Dasyiis or aborigines, 
and mention is also ma<le of <hvelling-houses with a central 
pillar, a style of building which has been obsolete for ages 
- an illustration of the ])reservation of archaic details 
which i', one of tht‘ most inttu’esting f(‘atures of folk-tales. 

Till- MFT.USTNA TVl’K OF STORY. 

Anotlu'r comnirm type of story, met with in the folklore 
of many lands, embodies the idea of a fairy husband or 
wife who can a.^^ume the form of an animal, usually a 
.serpent The cla.si«ic example is the story of Melusina, a 
princess in the Duchy of Tmxemburg, who takes the shape 
of a fire-breathing serrient bearing in her mouth a key or 
ring, which must be taken away by her deliverer with his 
own lips. There ar*‘numbt'rle-.s ‘Stories from various quar¬ 
ters oi the world in which a fairv [irince or princess is 
doomed to wear a monstrous or animal form until disen¬ 
chanted by a deliverer who uses the appropriate means, 
though there usually remains the danger of the fairy brid(‘ 
or husband returning to the original form Sometimes it is 
added that the animal ',kin or covering, nr feather-robe (in 
the case of Swan maidims), must be kept out of the way of 
the fairy beings, or they will rec’over them and disappear. 
The story given Inflow, told in a Kumaon village some years 
ago, has .some of the immemorial leatunvs peculiar to this 
class of tale, with the additional detail that a complete 
deliverance is achieved for the enchanted person. Tlie 
barest outline of the storv is here given : — 

There was once a great man and his wife, and they 
were without offspring The husband in displeasure 
drove out the wife, who became a wandering iieggar. One 
day she found a small stick-like object resembling a. young 
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^nake. She kopt it in her basket, and the next day it i>rew 
— • 11 

an<l filled the basket. She pnt it into a larger basket, 
which it soon also filled. Ere long she returned to her 
husband’s mansion and took up her abode in a barn 
(bhakar), the husband taking no notice of her In a few 
days the .serpent filled the barn. (There is a suggestion 
here of the dragon stories of Euroi)e and the famous 
Lambton Worm ) The woman went and told her husband 
that she now had a son. meaning the .serpent, and n^juired 
a house for him With (areless generosity he built her a 
large three-storied hou>e. and she placed the serpent there. 
Tt coiled itself all through the hou.se and lay with its head 
on the threshold. The woman now told her husband that 
her son had grown up and she ie(|uired a wife for him A 
poor f)rphan girl was found, and slu* was married to the 
ser])ent She was ma<l(‘ to wait on tlu' snake and anoint 
him with a magic oil provided !)v tlu' self styled mother 
in-law. who ->eeTUs to hava* Ix'cn a witch The girl wept at 
her dreadful fate, but lu'r mother in law bade hei' b(' 
patient, and to live in the hoipe with the serpcmt On the 
third day the .'^erpent put ofl’ his .skin and appeartal in a 
handsome human form Tlx* girl informed luu* mother- 
in-law, who instruct(‘d her that night to take the .serpent’s 
skin while her hu.sband slej)!, and to hum it along with 
her bodice. Sh(' did .so. but carelessly left a small portion 
of it unburnt. The husband awaking looked for his snake- 
skin, <and at last found the small unburnt bit and from that 
reclothed himself and again appeared in his former shape 
as a .serpent. The mother-in-law instructed the young 
wife to be more careful the next time, and to burn evcT'y 
particle of the skin along with her (the mother-in-law’s) 
bodice This was done; the fairy husband was unable to 
return to the serpent form, and reniaine<l as an ordinary 
man, and they all liverl happily ever after. Many stories 
of this kind are (Uirrent They seem to gf) back t() an early 
age wlum the barriers !>etween human and animal lib' were 
still vaguely conceived. 
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THE SOUL’IS JOURNEY 


AFTER DEATH. 


The idea that alms given in one’s life-time uiil be repaid 
in the future world is found in many (»ld legends, it 


clearly expressed in the Vendidad of the ^(‘nd--\.ve.‘>ta, 
where we find it stated, “ At the Jieail of the Chimvat 
bridge (over vvhich souls have tf) pass after death), the 
holy bridge made by Mazda, they ask for their spirits 
the reward for the worldly goods which they have given 
away.” Referring to the idea of the return of alms, Sir 
Walter Scott in his ‘ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border ’ 
(juotes a passage from an old MS. in the C’otton Library, 
descriptive of the Yorkshire district of (Cleveland in 
Elizabeth’s reign : “ When any dieth, certain women sing a 
song (still extant) to the dead body, reciting the journey 
that the party deceased must go, and they are of belief that 
once in their lises it is good to give a pair of new shoes 
to a poor man, forasmuch as after this life they are to 
pass barefoot through a great laund, full of thorns and 
furzen.” The.se “ dead-shoes ” were also given in Sweden 
and Germany. It is interesting to find a similar belief 
embodied in a Kumaon folk tale, vvhich runs as follows : — 
Once a King proelaimi'd throughout his dominions that 
he would give a lakh of rupees to any man who would con¬ 
sent to be entombed alive. Half of the sum was to be paid 
in advance and the other half if he came unscathed from 
the ordeal. A rich mi.ser offered. He was taken in pro¬ 
cession to a cemetery by the King’s officers accompanied by 
a great c:rowd. On the way he was met by an ascetii;, who 
asked for an alms, telling the mi.ser that as he was going 
to be buried he ought to give away something for the benefit 
of his soul. As he had nothing else about him to give, the 
miser in ji'st handed to the holy man the shell of an almond 
which he picked up from tlie ground. The aseetic said, 
“ You will receive the reward of what you have given me.” 
The man was then buried in a tomb, whieh was elo.sed up. 
While in this living grave he saw many hideous sights 
Horrid demons came to devour him, and venomous snakes 
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iissailed him, but the almontl-sheli stood him in good stead, 
lor it was interposed between the fangs of the serpents and 
Jiimself every time they tried to bite him. Next morning 
the King came to the place and ordered that the tomb should 
be opened, expt^'ting the entombed man to have perished, 
but to the surprise of all he was found alive. He was 
taken out, !)athed and sumptuousK attired, and told to 
accompany the King to his palace in order to receive the 
remainder of the promised rewartl. He, however, flatl}" 
refused to go, declaring that he must return home at once 
to attend to liis affairs, promising, however, to come again 
later. On reaching home, without a moment’s delay he 
began distributing his wealth to the poor. He gave away 
all his possessions, leaving nothing for Tiimself or his 
family. On going to receive the second half of the money 
I rom the King, he related what had happened to him in 
the tomb, and taking the rupees, distributed them also to 
the poor. 


VVITOHCRAIT. 

d'he old beliid' in the loup-garou or were-wolf (a man 
or woman who has tlu* pf)wer of a.ssuming an animal form) 
which fr)rmerly prevailed iji various i^arts of Europe, and 
twen nowadays has not altogether lost its terrors, finds its 
exact counterpart in the superstitions of the Bhoksas, an 
aboriginal tribe living at the foot of these hills, and in 
(Jarhwal the first Commissioner of Kumaon, Mr. Traill, 
nearly a huiulred years ago, mentions a Bhoksa at Srinagar 
who was credited with the power of turning into a tiger. 
He would eat a herb which would transform him intii the 
reijuired form, and afterwards eat one which restored him 
to the human shape, and was said to have devoured many 
persons. The Tharus also in the Tarai are credited with 
similar powers, and with the power of the evil eye. Some 
years ago I Avas told there vvas a Bhoksa wizard still living 
who in the form of a tiger had eaten not less than 400 
people. It is said that a poor and broken man among them 
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finding himself unable to make a living by ordinary means 
will resolve to be a wizard. He will partake of a certnin 
herb, and give another herb to the members of his family, 
promising them that he will return after a certain number 
of years, when they must put this herb in his moutt, and 
he will reassume the human form. Those who have not 
forgotten their Vergil, will be reminded of Moeris, men¬ 
tioned in the 8th Kelogue, who by the use of baneful herbs 
could transform himself into a wolf. Having become a 
tiger by eating the magical plant, the Hhoksa wizard goes 
about seeking whom he may devour, and collects the jewels 
of all the women whom he slays. At the promised time 
he will return to his home. Tf the members of his family 
are afraid, and fail to take the proper measures, he will 
devour even them, but if they remember to put the herb 
in his mouth they will be safe, and their relative' will be 
restored to his first form. The Bhoksas, both men and 
women, have a high reputation for witchcraft. Witches 
ride through the air, like their European sisters, borne by 
demons. Another link of association with our western 
superstitions is the belief that the power of witchcraft can¬ 
not pass over a running stream. Readers of the “ Lay of 
the Last Minstrel ” will remember how young Buccleuch 
was saved in this way. Tt is a common idea that a witch 
or wizard can only enchant between the two next streams, 
so at Almora sorcery can only be exercised between the 
bounds marked hj' the two rivers Sual and Kosi which 
enclose the ridge on which the town stands. As in Burns’ 
description of ,the flight of Tam’o Shanter from “Alloway’s 
auld haunted Kirk ” pursued by witches, the crossing of 
a stream renders powerless the pursuit of spells or demons. 
There are certain safeguards against witchcraft, which 
are interesting both from their likeness to and difference 
from the European remedies. A very powerful agent is 
the mustard-seed. The burning of the seeds is said to drive 
away the effect of charms. A few of the seeds are waved 
round the head of the bewitched man and put on the fire, 
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while a mantra is recited. This burns up and removes 
altogether the power of the sorcery. Such mantras or 
charms are called Rakhwdli or protectives, and are equally 
efficacious against demons and ghosts or sorcery, especially 
in case of disease. They contain many old and obsolete 
Pahari words and are evidently of considerable antiquity, 
and are usually handed down from father to son, in families 
of exorcists. 


NIDHI, OR TALISMANS. 

The belief in certain objects as possessed of magical 
power is wide-spread and takes us back to the period of 
fetichism. Shakespeare speaks of the fern-seed which 
enables a man to walk invisible, and the minor superstitions 
attaching to the even ash, or ash-twig with an even number 
of leaves, and the four-leaved shamrock, and the like, are 
familiar. In Kiimaon there are various articles known 
under the general name of Nidhi, a Hindi word signifying 
“ depository ” (of magical power). One of the most 
famous of the Nidhis or talisman is the Shydlsinghi 
or JackaTs horn. The animal that possesses such a 
horn becomes king of the jackals. The horn appears 
only when the royal jackal shrieks, and at other times it 
remains invisible. Whenever the king thus cries, all the 
otliers are obliged to acknowledge him as their lord, by 
their howling response. If any of the pack neglects to do 
so his head breaks and he dies. The leading jackal is sup*- 
posed to cry “ Main Dilli ktl badshdh hiin,” which he utters 
thrice. To this the others reply in chorus “Ho, ho, ho!” 
“ You are, you are!” Many wonderful properties are as¬ 
cribed to the jackal’s horn, and the possessor of it secures 
power over all, even kings and governors, can defeat his 
enemies, compel love and liking, is protected from the effect 
of weapons, and is sure to prosper. 

A mysterious talisman is the Chintavtani, which might 
be supposed to mean a fabulous gem yielding to its pos¬ 
sessor whatever he may desire. In one Kumaon fairy tale. 
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however, it is represented as a i)ieee of wood which an 
ascetic gave to a man while lie was roaming in a forest, and 
by means of which he called up a palace, a wife, and various 
other luxuries, but when the pivcious piece of timber was 
carried off bv the machinations of an ogress, the vvhole 
scene disappeaicd and he was left desolate. The man put 
an cMid to hiiu-^c'lf in his despair, but his faithful dog 
cleverly rc'coveriMl the chiutamani, which was then 
eiuploved to j)rovjde amrit or life-giving nectar that rcs- 
tt)red him to life 

Idle (lowers of the night-blooming Berhu, a species of 
fig-trt'e, are regarded as a talisman. Tf anyone can see the 
(lowers open he will bec'orae a king. 

ddie belief in the P<iras ~or philosopher’s stone, 
the touch of whic h converts baser metals into gold, flour- 
ishc's still in the Hills, among women and rustics. Shakes¬ 
peare refers to the toad, ugly and venomous, which yet 
“ bears a precious jewel in his head.” The elephant and 
rhinocjcros are believed here to have the same, and the dis¬ 
tinguished powers of any great man are liable to be at¬ 
tributed to a similar cause. Rumour in India will have 
it that the late Mr. W. Iv Gladstone's family were offered 
a fabulous sum by scientists for his head, that tlmy might 
get possession .of the jewel which endowed him with such 
remarkable wisdom. 

The divining-rod of witch-hazel does not appear to 
be used in Kumaon, but in its place one hears of diviners 
who can discover water or treasure by means of scent. They 
take up earth in their hand and sniff it, or put their noses 
to the ground. 

OMENS AND DEATH-SIGNALS. 

Dreams, as in Europe go by^ contraries. If you find 
yourself crying in a dream, it portends that you will soon 
have cause to laugh. The ill effect of ominous dreams may 
be removed by thinking of fire, the sun, gods, or sacred 
emblems. I f a snake crosses one’s path, one is sure to meet 
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with calamity. 1 lie bad omen may be averted by tearing 
off a bit of cloth or a fe\N blades of grass, and laying them 
on the road, otherwise tliat road must not be taken. If a 
crow says “ Kaw, Kaw !” it foretells visitors, like the crow¬ 
ing of a cock in Britain, but if it says ‘‘ Pakao, l*akao !” (as 
it sometimes does), or if it crows at night, it portends 
speedy death. Also if a jai kal shrieks tliree times on the 
north side of a house, and anyone is ill at the time, it is a 
most unfavourable omen. It it cries thrice on any otlier 
side of the house good hopes may he entertained. If a 
lighted lamp goes out or is extinguished by accident, after 
dark, it is a bad sign. Should the dejected lioiiseholder 
have survived all these daiigi'rs, and should he meet an 
empty basket or dish on going out, lu* is iloomed to mis for 
tune, but a full one promi.ses success. Sneezing is reck 
oned a bad sign. Folklorists explain that sneezing was 
generally regarded among primitive people as dangerous 
to the soul of life (that kittle commodity), which might be 
expelled by this means, so we have the “ God bless you!” 
in Britain, to avert the threatened ill, and in Kuniaon 
people say ” Chiranjio ” (live long!), but nowadays only 
to young children. So the general tendency of ancient 
superstitions to be softened down into childish rhymes, or 
even jests, is here illustrated. 

SUPERSTITIONS ABOUT IRON. 

It is well known that a Stone Age and a Bronze Age 
preceded the general use of iron, and hence the conserva¬ 
tism of primitive religion forbade its employment in sacred 
rites, the gods being supposed to resent its use as once a 
new-fangled invention, while at the same time it has a 
deterrent effect on ghosts and other evil-disposed spirits. 
Their dislike of the metal makes them unwilling to 
approach persons protected by it, and therefore it is of 
great potency as a charm The nailing of a horse-shoe 
on stable-doors is familiar. Thus, when Scotch fishermen 
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(we are told by Mr. J. Mackenzie) were at sea, and one of 
them hajjpened to take the name of God in vain, the first 
man who heard him called out “ cauld aim! ” at which 
every man of the crew grasped the nearest bit of iron and 
held it between his luinds for a while. Pieces of iron, such 
as nails or knitting-needles, used to be stuck into meat, 
butter, cheese, etc., in the north of Scotland, to prevent 
death ” from entering them. At the festival of All Souls 
ill Prussia, in x)re-( diristiaii limes, no knives were used, 
so as not to injure the ghosts. There are many references 
to fairies being afraid of iron. Any iron instrument 
placed in a cradle protects children. Fairy wives would 
sometimes fly away from their human spouses if struck 
with iron. Both these ideas relative to iron are found 
prevalent in Kumaon. Thus a weapon of some kind is (or 
was) put under the head or bedding of a person suffering 
from fever to ward off evil spirits Old people used to 
keep a kiiite in their pocket as a protective. A knife is 
taken along when a child is conveyed, from one house to 
another at night or in a procession, to prevent its becoming 
possessed. ..Viter a birth an iron tool is kept in the room 
where the intant sleeps. The common explanation is that 
by the utterance oi Vedic mantras on some great occasion 
all things were dissolved, but iron refused to melt. The 
metal is thus marked as not amenable to divine influence. 
The Kumaon practice of liranding the skin of children with 
a hot spindle-iron, for some diseases, may possibly be due 
to similar idems We may also refer to the production o^ 
lire from the fire-drill in Vedic sacrifices, and the injunc¬ 
tions of the Shastras that the principal vessels used for 
sacrifice should be made of wood and not of metal. 


GHOSTS. 

The souls of children who die are believed in Kumaon 
to become for a time lights on the hill-sides. It is pointed 
out that one may sometimes see many small bright lights, 
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which quickly disappear, leaving perhaps only one shining. 
These are the souls of little children. It is almost startling 
to find that the Ignis Fatuus or Will-o’-the-Wisp was be¬ 
lieved in England to be the soul of a child which had died 
unbaptised. In Brittany the Porte-brandon appears in 
the form of a child bearing a torch which he turns like 
a burning wheel, and with this, it is said, he sets fire to 
vilLages, wdiich are sometimes by night suddenly envelo[)ed 
in flames. In Lusatia where the wandering child-soulS 
are regarded as harmless, it is believed that they may l)e 
relieved from their wanderings as soon as some pious hand 
throws a handful of consecrated ground after them. The 
question naturally arises in the mind as to whether all such 
resemblances are mere accidental coincidences, or whether 
we have to recognise a possible inheritance of such ideas 
from some pre-historic racial centre or starting-point. 

Ill-behaved ghosts in this province sometimes amuse 
themselves by throwing stones. One observer describes 
having heard in a certain haunted locality a sound resem¬ 
bling the beating of a bag of walnuts on a stone, which 
is circumstantial enough. Kumaon ghosts resemble 
European ones by being readily deceived and easily frigh¬ 
tened. In fact they may be described as half-witted. They 
cannot injure anyone who is not afraid of them, or a pure- 
minded person; an idea so splendidly wrought out in 
Milton’s Comus.” .It is enough in most cases, if one sees 
a ghost, to strike two stones together. The apparition will 
be afraid and retire. Striking a spark with iron, or keep¬ 
ing an iron weapon near one, has the same effect, because 
(as it is explained) this inspires the ghost with an idea 
of one’s boldness, and sufficiently daunts his feeble, flicker¬ 
ing intelligence. We know, however, another explanation 
of this, which may be more probable. Ghosts fear a dog, 
but cats are friendly to ghosts, so at night people will not 
allow a cat to enter the house, as it is believed that a ghost 
or demon sometimes assumes the feline form. The 
European connection between witches and cats ’as familiar 
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spirits may ro^t on somo such i<]ea. T*ossession by ghosts 
is a troublesome featun' of life in Knmaon, and may take 
many forms. At a place between Ranikhet and Ram- 
nagar there are some graves of British soldiers. The 
ghosts of tlu‘se (lefnnet lieroes sometimes take possession 
of people in the neighbourhood, who then go about demand¬ 
ing shm'ab, cheroot. On being supplied with these articles 
the ]:)ossessed persons come to their senses again, and the 

gimsts h‘ave tliem. People sometimes meet ghosts who talk 
in an incoherent manner, as though trying to imitate 

human speecli, and on parting offer gold or silver coin, or 

other desirable things, wliich on subsequent examination 
turn out to he mere fragments of bone. This is stronglv 

reminiscent of the “ fairv gold ” of European tales, which 
turns out 1(» he dross, leaves, or coal, ft suggests the in 
ference that ghosts (hhitt, pref. pisdeh. etc.), in India cor- 
resp<md to the British fairit's or pixies These supernatural 
beings under various names have much in common, and 
though (Miphemistieally stvltvl the ‘' good folk ” in England, 
are of uncertain moral (jualilv. and, as those who have 
rea<l any larg(' number of fairy stories know, as often as 

not misehiexously inclined. 

A typical ghost story tells how, during a small pox 
epidt'uiic, a goxauamuMit chopro.'^'.y/ (Uitered a certain village 
of whu li all lh»‘ inhahilauts were eitlnw dead or fled, except 
in one lunise where a man lay still apparently alive. The 

ch/f/oos.si was invited by this patient to stay with him and 
cook some food Whih' engag(‘d in th(‘ operation, he liap- 

pened to ask the man where In' could find salt. To his 
horror the sick man nxichcd out a hand to the far corner 
(d' thi' ]-ooin, some vards away, to take the salt. The 
chnprnssi p(*rceiving that this was a dead body possessed 
by a ghost, fled in terror, pursued over some mustard-fields 
by the ghost. The next morning he ventured back, with 
som(‘ friends, to the place, and they found .the body lying 
dead, but between its ten's were the yellow mustard flowers. 
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showing that it h.nd passed through lh(' mustard crop in 
pursuit of the cha'prasssi. 

When a person swoons for a time and then returns 
to consciousness, it is believed that his soul has been taken 
to Dharm-rdj or Yama, the king of the dead, by the mes¬ 
sengers of that grisly monarch, who, on having it presented 
before him, declares that a mistake has been made—they 
have brought the wrong man—and they are reproved and 
ordered to restore the soul to its former tenement, and call 
the right person in his place. Ifence the man recovers and 
someone else dies. 

Perhaps the weirdest narrations of the kind that one 
has met with in conversation with the p(*ople in Knmaon 
are stories of the rebirth of souls. Some years ago a num¬ 
ber of people died of cholera at Ramnagar and other places, 
on the way up from the great Ifardwar fair. As tliere 
was not enough fuel to consume their Inidies, only a little 
fire was laid on their foreheads, and they were left in the 
jungle. Their relatives and friends on arriving home [ler- 
formed their funeral rites fully, and one has been gravely 
assured that five or six eases have been known at Alinora 
of men who returned to that place after being dead, and 
were restored to their proper form by tin* use of appro¬ 
priate rites. Th(‘ birth ceremony, tonsure, naming, and 
sacred thread ceremonies were performed in turn for them 
and they were then admitted into caste as ordinr.rv mem 
bers of society. This was told me indepemhmtly, hut T wa;, 
interested to find the matter reported in that excellent, now 
defunct, periodical ‘‘ Punjab Notes and Queri('s ” and 
quoted by no less an authority than Dr .1 (1 Fra/er in his 
famous “Golden Rough,” where we are further informed 
that a man erroneously supposed dec’casc'd in ancient Fndia 
was treated as dead to society until he had gone through 
the form of being horn agr4in. In ancient Grwce he was 
washed, dressed in swaddling clothes, and put out to nurse, 
and not until then could he mix with living folk. (Golden 
Bough, vol. I, p. 22). 
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rOf.KF.ORR OJ' PLANTS AND TREES. 

Wordsworth lias rt‘cor(k‘d of that dull person, Peter 
Bell, that 

‘ A primrose by a river’s brim, 

“ A yellow primrose was to him, 

‘ ^Vnd it was nothing more.’ 

The Kumaon peasant is not so matter-of-fact; he sees 
strange potencies in juany familiar-looking forms of plant- 
life, and his ideas cast light on some old superstitions of 
our oAvn. The Scots have a rhyming proverb, “ Rowan, ash, 
and red thread, keep the devils from their speed,” and 
certain plants or herbs are counted lucky in various parts 
of Britain, as the myrtle, which in Somerset is kept in 
windows as a lucky plant. In Kumaon the nettle is a pro¬ 
tective against evil .spirits, and a twig of it is taken with 
young children when going abroad. Thorny plants, like 
the tnnur, are credited with the same power. Mustard- 
seeil is u.sed in exorcisms, to get rid of disease or avert the 
evil eye Pertain trees and plants are regarded as having 
supernatural qualities. An autumnal wild plant of a 
single stalk called Yukatibir (single hero), is said to be¬ 
come a ghost at night, and is sometimes seen at midnight 
increased to a stupendous size. If worshipped during the 
da}'time and invoked at night, the ghost embodied in the 
plant will become the slave of the worshipper, provided he 
is bold enough to seize and hold it. It will accomplish 
every desire of the sorcerer who has acquired power over 
it. The small seeds of the plant are also counted highly 
efficacious in magic, and are used along with mustard-seed 
by exorcists. 

The sacredness of the pipal tree is Avell known. Its 
root is said to be inhabited by Brahma, its trunk by Shiva, 
and its boughs by Vishnu. The women of Kumaon are 
wont to Avorship the pipal tree on Saturday morning, be¬ 
cause under it there lives a goddess Alakshmi (meaning 
poverty or misfortune), who is visited on that day by her 
sister the goddess of good fortune Lakshmi. Another 
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explanation olTeivd is that I lie live is the elder ?^if5ter of 
Laksluni. 

According to a popular I'Sliiuale of Irtvs and filants, 
they are divided into claxMC^ ; lliost* of good filiajie are called 
Brahmans, large trees or plants are Ksliatriyas, useful or 
profitable ones Vaisliya, and evil or mean ones siidra or 
Dom. A demon origin is ascribed to manv while others 
are thought to be of divine nature The ntask grain is of 
great eflicaev when children are ill hy possession A small 
loaf of it is waved round the head of the child, then grains 
of mash are thrown u here four roads nu'ct. and a lamp is 
lighted (it must be u ithin sight of the snowy range). It 
is supjiosed that a /nin or fairy takes them away, and with 
them the evil effects. 

Ihe wild edible vegetable* Ka'irna, found in tlu' month 
of May, has some curious taboo connected with it. A 
woman who has an elder bi-utlier is not allow(*d to pluck it, 
except at the time wht“n he gi\(‘s h(‘r beta nil - a c ustom by 
which the sister givc*s sweetmeat to the brother and r(‘ceives 
money in return. 

The kharak tree (celtis australis) has a bad leputa- 

tion, as its roots burrow in walls and damage buildings. 

It is also fc'ared for suiierslitious rc-asoiis. and childrcm are 

forbiddtm to go nc^ar it. as it is tlu* abode* of di'iiioiis. The 

Betaiin, a tive with hard wood, is a ghost tree*. Hence it 

is removed from the vicinity of houses and its wood is not 

used for ordinary furniture. It is said to shriek at night 

(reminding one of the superstition about mandrakes), ami 

whoever hears its erv is sure to die. .V similar belief at- 

«/ 

taches to the Kairiia just mentioned 

Certain trees were in Europe worshipped anciently as 
fire trees, or sacred repositories of fire. Such was the oak, 
and the cult of Zeus at Dodona is supiposed to have had 
some such origin. Here the plant called Sharni, which 
grows on low banks by rivers, is considered sacred, because 
fire is produced by rubbing two sticks of it together. 
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Tii(i cofoamil when offered ii) certain sacrifices has 
hcicn suj)pos(‘(l hy some to he a substitute for human sacri¬ 
fice. '^riu' Ivnmaon folk-saying about it may be held to sup¬ 
port; th(* surmis(‘. They say it ranks as a human |;)eing in 
sacrifice*, Ix'caiisc it was intended by the Creator at first 
for a limnan head, witli its two eyeholes and mouth, but 
was Ia1(‘r disajiprovcd r)f and turned into a fruit. 

Just as in hairope the Virgin Mary’s name is given to 
many plants, so liere thiw are identified with Sita. A 
speities of long grass seen hanging from rocks (sacharum 
spontanenm), incorrectly called Kni^h grass by the hill- 
peoi )1(‘, and Used for thatching and for mats and string, is 
(*ail(‘d Sila’s hair. A curious fact about the chir or pine 
tree is that when cut it doi's not give forth fresh shoots. 
This is accfiunted for by a story that when Rama was in 
.search, of Sita he asked, among other trees, the pine tree, 
as to th(‘ wluueahouts (if his wife. The pine answered that 
it did not know, as it was always being blown about by the 
wind Rama pronounced on it the c.urse that it should 
never product* shoots when cut down. The Himalayan oak 
{hf'ntj) also rt'l' ed to tell, and w^as cursed to be of use only 
for burning The wild clierry (padami) supplied the desired 
information, and was blessed by Rama, and therefore 
remains evt‘rgre('‘n The wild-cherry is sacred to Vishnu 
and is regarded as holy, its leaves being offered to the 
deities in worship. The wild rose {kunja) gave grateful 
shade to Rama, and was declared by him to be the king 
of the fori'st One tree, it is said, will spread over two 
square mih's by eliuibing ami twisting over other trees. 

The puff ball fungus itnragn) is called the refuse of 
Stars, and is believed to fall from the sky in meteoric 
fla.shes. 


ANIMAL FOLKLORE. 

A snake’s life extends to tw’^elve years, after which it 
turns into a partridge (titira). The partridge lives for 
twelve years and then turns back into a snake. So when 
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the partridge is eaten, its head is always left, ns it is be¬ 
lieved to contain poison. This idea probably arose from 
a fanciful resemblance between the head of a snake and 
that of a partridge, so potent in the region of folklore is 
mere association of ideas. Money and other Ireasnre after 
being concealed for ages turns into a serpent. Ileiu'e 
snakes are seen about old buildings. If such a serpent is 
kept for some time it will turn into a man This mingling 
of serpentine and human forms is found also in the classical 
age of Europe. It was as a snake that the spirit of 
Anchises appeared and accepted the offerings of the pious 
Aeneas 

The dog, the vehicle of Bhairava, is regarded by the 
Khassiyas of Kiimaon as of divine nature, protecting a 
house from evil spirits by its barking, and being a well- 
wisher of mankind. It wishes for more people in the 
household that it may get more food, as each member of 
the family is accustomed to save something from meals and 
give it to the dogs in the conrtvard The cat on the otluu’ 
hand is of morose and demonic nature, and peonh' do 7int 
drink water it has touched In its heart it aa i'^hes that 
all the people in the house AA'onld become blind, as then 
it would have ample opportnnitv of stealing the milk, 
curds, and erhi. The goat, although used for sacrifice, is 
also inauspicious, because it Avishes that all the houses 
were ruined, and then it Avonld spring from one broken 
wall to another. Its jaws are not cooked bv Brahmans, 
but Mahomedans use them, thinking thev give strength, be¬ 
ing powerful in themselves. TV^omen, for some reason, are 
forbidden to split the head of a slaughtered goat. 

The lizard is regarded as an emblem of slothful ineffi¬ 
ciency. In the cold nights of Avinter it shivers and vows 
that on the morrow it will build a proper house for itself 
and its family, but when the morrow comes it lies on a 
stone in the sunshine, and says it is too hot to do anv Avork. 
It nods its head hypocritically to a spider saying “Wait 
for me; wait for me.” The frog in Kumaon folklore is a 
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somewluit ((iienilous cliarnctor, apt to snflor troin wounded 
pride. Tlie lizard once said to llie Irog, ‘O Ran jee (a 
term of rt'spect meaning (‘Idi'i* l)rotIier’s wdft*). please let 
me pass ” The frog, mueh gratiiied, replied, " Thank 
yon; yon ahvays ; iddress me poliltdy, bnt that eonfonhded 
Tana-mjina (meaning the snake) ahvays enrses me.’ 
(Tiina-mana is an abnsivi' e[)ithet signifying threads of 
cloth). The fire fly (jainanyfi) is reckoned a good little 
creature, though rather officious. If says “O God, with 
lighted torch T go hc're acid thcj’t' in the night, trying to 
count how many people there are, bnl T can find very few.” 


The common fly is a pcM'son who can new er get over having 
witnessed the great baffle of the Mahabharat (Knru- 
kshetra) long ago “ Ah, that was sninr fighting,” he says, 
as he mbs his little hands together. It is in such folk-say¬ 
ings as these that we find “ the tonc'h of Nature that makes 
the whefle wwld kin.” We c’an hear the vonng Khassiva 


mother prattling to her chihl, or the village patriarch 
amusing his grand-c*hildren. 

The stories and sayings about hirfJs are numerous and 


most interesting. There is a Icmg poem in wdiicdi a popular 
story has been versified by a Kumaoni poet, and in it nearly 
all the varieties of birds known in the province are named. 
It is believed that some people can nowadays understand 
the language of animals (pashu-bha.sha) Our common 
phrase “A little bird told me ” may be remotely traced to 
such an idea. An old Indian friend of mine w\as told 


gravely by a villager that he knew it, but on being urged to 
disclose the secret he replied that it had been taught him 
by Mahadeo and Parvati, and that if he revealed 
the mystery he would at once die. The woodpecker 
in a former stage of existence was a carpenter, and 
still pursues his task, impres.sed with the idea that 
there is nothing like timber; but others say that 
he was a blacksmith, and yet others assert that he Avas once 
a burglar. In the spring-time he chirps “ Hot, hot, hot!” 
“ Plough up your land ”—from the Pahari word hotna, to 
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plf)ugh. Very ancient superstitions in Europe are asso¬ 
ciated Avith the raven, cuckoo, Avrcn, etc. The follov/ing 
birds are rc'ckonc'd ;is more or less inngic.il or divine in these 
hills : the Nilknnth or blue jay. Al.so the Baunnya or 
Baiintya, n kind of pnrtridge Avhich bus a eurious trick of 
stopping and (hnicing about. The Lanipuchiya (long- 
tailed bird or ribbon bird) is said to he the wife of the 
nightingale, and is idemtifi(‘d Avith the jdanet Saturn and 
Avith falling niet('ors. The TaunuriAm chil, a species of kite 
(with a small pendent, tail), is said to he sprung from 
rJariid. the vnltnn' god, and to he a spy of Yama. As in 
Europe in the case of tlu' so-called “lightning birds,” any 
bird will) red feathers is highly considered, such as the 
ra'i (nightingal(‘), tin' mah' and femah* of which species are 
said to lay eggs alternately, though the male bird ahvays 
calls the female to take the trouble of hatching the eggs. 
The red water snaki*, by the A\my. is also in high repute, 
and is Avorshipped, and to kill one is erpial to the slaughter 
of a liundn'd kine. Th<‘ fact of the cuckoo’s eggs bein<’' 
found along Avilh those of other birds has been observed, 
hut, in .^tori('-; one meets Avith here, a curious reversal of 
judgment lakes place the other birds are counted the 
offenders, laving their eggs in the poor cuckoo’s nest. The 
partridge' (cliakhura) says “ (Tiakh, (diakh,” meaning 
“Taste!” It is calling to the other birds to sip the rays 
of the moon. Tt is regarded as a moon-hird, and is kept 
in houses as a protection against spells and witchcraft. 
The tilvua, a hhy bird Avith long logs, is an emblem of well- 
meaning but futile endeavour. Tt sleeps with its pathetic 
little feet directed uPAvard, it is believed Avith fhe idea of 
preventing the sky froih falling down on the earth. 


KTTAS BACHAN. 

There are vast numbers of riddles and similitudes pre¬ 
valent in the province, dealing with the peculiarities of 
animals and plants. Some of these, knbwn as Rishi- 
hachan. or sayings of the sages, are of an edifying nature, 
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and usually derived from tJie Sanskrit shastras. The 
common ones are ealletl Ivlias-haclian. or popular sayings 
(sayings of the Khas^iyas or hill-cultivators). Doubtless 
they lielp to wile away the long winter evenings in man3^ 
a llijualayan \illage 1 give one or two samples. Par 
dhar mtm adliiik roto, half a chiipatty on the mountain or 
ri«lge tlunv : the* half moon. L hear such a heavN' load that 
[ cannot hold my head up ; the haunt millet. A dog made 
of wood hark-, on an\' side it is heaten ; a drum. From one 
than (d' 1‘loth ha-, l,bdO garments: tlie bhutta or Indian 
corn Fair and clad in green, wearing nine lac.s of pearls, 
I stand in the* king’-, garden with folded hands : the Indian 
corn. W'l'v small, with tinv teeth, but the cur.sed thini 
has ma(h‘ m\' .-,011 weep : the ludthv ^\. green held with 
porsts 111 it : the leaf jilatter pegged together with .sticks 
or thorn.s A h‘pi*r‘ buried in tin* ground : ginger ^vith its 
distorted root A bird with one wing llew to the .snows; 
the pine seed with its single blade ^Vn examph* of a 
Rtsht Itachan. ri'pi'ahMl tor moral instruc tion, is an extract 
troiu th(‘ l)haga\at Puran, the* 24 le.ssons drawn irom dif 
ferent worldly object*; by the* holy Datfati'cw (Skandha II, 
ch. 7 j. Ao J Is the* c'arth. an example' to us for its utter 
torbearanet' ol all wrongs and its gc'iu'rous unfailing gifts. 
.\f) 4 Is watc'r, solt. bright, and comforting, pure in itself 
It clc'aiises all thing-. .«;o ‘:h(jnld the saint piiiafy tlu' lu'arts 
of men from sin and ignorance. \o (> is the moon, w liic'h 
changes and fades but rc'turiis ag<iin, as the' soul (;itma) in 
all its \ieis-itudes remains impc'i'islmbh'. and thus nightie' 
to the' listening c'arth the' sil\er\ moon still jn'c'aelu's of 
immortalitv No la is the' dc'er, fail' and dc'licatt' but 
easily decciec'd. wliieb hunli'i'-; cliarm with the music of a 
harp, till, fasrinate'd, it stand-:, and Ic'ts tiu'm slay it with 
heir rriM'l arrows Thus silly souls listc'u to c'vil songs, 
till, like ‘^trickc'ii deer, tlu'y are ruined. 

AP()14)GI:ES and facetious tales. 

There are many stories current, of wliicli .1 already 
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possess a large number, describing tlie doings of animals 
and their tricks pla 3 "ed on each other. The subtle devices 
of the fox and the jackal are favourite themes. Most of 
these stories are marked by a kind of humour, sometimes 
homel 3 % sometimes grotesque. I giAe one short specimen, 
illustrative of the power of bluff.” 

A male fox and his vixen felt the need of a home. The 
fox took a look round and found a tiger’s den handv, in 
which he installed his wife. A .young cub was born ere 
long, and for some daj^s they lived in comfort, till one da}' 
the tiger came roaring towards his cave. The vixen ex¬ 
claimed to her husband “ Js it not just like you to make 
an arrangement like this—putting us in a tigerV den! 
What shall we do now f” “ Don't be afraid,” replied tlu' 
fox, “ wait and .'see. ’ (Joiijg out into tlie open he shouted 
to his wife iiisitle, Ai JShyain Sundari (Mrs. Reynard), 
what are the children crying for The clever wift‘, enter¬ 
ing into the ph^t, thereupon s(|ueezed the baby and made 
it lunvl. What are the children crying for ' W by, they 
won’t eat any more stale tiger flesh ; they \\ant a nice fi'esh 
one.” On hearing this the tiger fled in great alarm. On his 
way he met a long-tailed monkey (langur), who a>ked liini 
why lie was running aw a} lie related his story The 
langur, who is a bit of a cynic, laughed and said, 
“ Why, you pagal, it's only a fo\ ; what are you afraid 
of? ('ome along back with me. ’ The tiger was too 
frightened to go, so the langiir to (*nconragi‘ him, tied 
their tails logeth(*r, and iheAi' \entiire(l back to the 
cave. When Ihi'}' got lu'ar. the fo\ again Jiim])ed out, and 
(Ti(*d ■■ (J brotht*r monkey, you promised \'oii would bring 
us .St*ven tigers, but I see von ha\e got onl\ oiu’ tied there. " 
The tiger, in uncontrollable t(*rror. da lii'd off, dragging the 
iiKniktw behimi him A\dien ln‘ haif run some distance he 
looked round, and seeing tlie monkev as he thought grin 
ning at him- in reality it was dea<l ami showing its teeth— 
lie beat it. and tearing himself from it, HimI for miles and 
miles into the jungle. 
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POPULAR SONGS AND BALLADS. 

Had time permitted, it was my intention to give a few 
specimens of popular songs, as distinct from religious 
hymns or dramas. The Jwdrd is a musical dialogue, as, 
for example, between a man and his wife, of a humorous 
turn. These songs have curious complicated refrains, and 
are sung to the accompaniment of small drums called 
hurka. The singers and chorus dance with drum in hand 
at the conclusion of each verse or stanza, so that the per¬ 
formance is often a lengthy one. One of these, which I 
have taken down, not inaptly represents the course of a 
conversation between a husband and wife, the latter trying 
to wheedle her spouse into staying at home when he wishes 
to go to the Plains (iihabar) to make some money in the 
winter time in order to pay his debts. I'^he last argument 
which she uses is a coquettish one and may be supposed to 
have been effectual. She tells him ' If you don’t come back, 
there are thousands of men who will feed me.” The first 
line of each stanza consists of a varying refrain, that 
rhymes with the next line. Sometimes the song has a per¬ 
sonal and rather libellous allusion, the name of some well- 
known person being introduced. Occasionally in burlesque 
love-songs known as chdkhali-mdkhali, which also take the 
dialogue form, a youth is disguised to represent the lady. 
One cannot but remark the limitation of themes and natural 
sentiments due to the absence of the element of unmarried 
courtship and free converse of the sexes. It is an inter¬ 
esting speculation how far these village dialogues, as in 
ancient Greece, have been the forerunners of the drama, in 
its characteristic Indian form of musical comedy. 

So ends this brief and imperfect sketch of the Folklore 
of Kumaon, in which my object has been rather to arouse 
interest in the subject, and suggest lines of original 
research, than to treat any part of it exhaustively. I shall 
be satisfied if I have done something to show that it is only 
through sympathy that we can hope to understand “ the 
soul of a people,” and in bringing to light these quaint or 
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pleasing fancies, have suggested how closely related are all 
men in spite of our accidental differences, like these fellow- 
mortals in Kumaon, who as they journey through life, have 
found courage to live, by transmuting its poverty and 
commonplace through the power of imaginative joy. That 
there is a pathetic side to all this, and other, deeper consi¬ 
derations, which for once have been left out of view, we are 
none of us unaware, but I think it is a sufficient and not 
unworthy motive of this playful by-product of one’s life- 
work to appeal to the general “ human heart by which we 
live,” whether as Europeans or as Indians, and call to mind 
that in the great purpose of God all nations of mankind 
are made of one blood, of one heart and mind, to dwell 
together on the earth, and fulfil one high united destiny. 




SOME REMARKS OK THE MUGHAL CURRENCY. 

By C. J. Brown, Professor of English at the 
Canning College, Lucknow. 

fMHB coinage of the Mughal Emperors may’ in gencfnl bo 
X said to be a local coinage, that is to say, the coins were 
struck in a number of different towns or districts the iiaint* 
of which they bear ; a few coins of Akbar and Jahangir 
are mintless. But in another sense all Mughal coins arc 
imperial, that is to say, all the various mints were under 
the direct control of the Emperor or his representative, and 
the privilege of coining was strictly guarded, at least so 
far as gold and silver were concerned, until in the time of 
FarruMisiyar a new system of farming out the mints was 
introduced.* 

But although it is generally true to say that the 
Muphal coinages are local, this may be qualified in one or 
two ways. Not all coins were intended for general local 
use; nor were all coins bearing the name of a mint coined 
at that mint in the regular way, and a few coins were not 
coined in the mint the name of which they bear. 

In this paper I shall endeavour to put forward a few 
suggestions on such irregularities as have come to my notice 
during a fairly close study of a large number of Mughal 
coins of different periods. 

Now we may perhaps divide Muglial coins into three 
groups :— 

(1) Coins minted for regular currency in the 
regular wa}^ that is, for use in the first place 
in the town or district whose name thev bear. 

1. A histuriual itkctvli of the Benares Mint by Mr Barlow in the Calcutta Mint 
Coniiiiittee’s Proceedings, 171)2 Quoted by K. Tliuratoii Note on the History ol the 
East India Company’s Coinage, 1753—1835, J.A.S.B , 18!)3, p. 55. 
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( 2 ) iniiiU‘d lor iho I'.inporors partieuiur ii^o, 

Of to soiiio >|n‘cial luiuy, or to coiii- 

nic'iuoratc .suiiie hpcoial event : not all of these 
\\t‘iv ill regular use a 15 money, hut it is diffieull 
lo draw a hard and fast line between coins 
of til is ela^>b whicli 1 'ornH‘d part of the regular 
eurreney, and tlio^e which were in the nature 
of medals, oi‘ pr(‘-,entation pieces. 

(3) Coins minted for ordinary circulation hut under 

i‘xtraordinary circumstances 

I’ieu'e is no need to dwell upon group (1) here, so we 
will proceed at once to group ('2 )—but a f(wv preliminary 
remarks are nece:5sary 

The riipcf' was the .standard coin ol the Alugual not¬ 
withstanding the curious fact that the revenue was reckoned 
in eoppi-r dum^s. The niohar was to be lound chieHy in the 
houses of the nobles, ami it must have been largely used for 
'iiiitar or in pieseiits from the Kmpeior. or a', a coin'eiiierit 
form for hoarding. (The East India Company are 

employed in nazar to thi.-^ ) Co[){>er was after the 

reign of .\kbar not coined in large (piantitiesd and it tended 
(o a.ssume the form and standard most convenient for the 
ilistrict in w Inch it circulated, and was probably less care^ 
fully controlled TliC'^e conditions relative to gold and 
silver must be taken into acc-oniil in determining tlu' 
^‘haracter of the coins included in tins group. Another 
point lobe lememhercai is the special interest wdiich Akbar 
and partiridai ly (he ^ irtuo^o Jahangir di.splay cd in the 
coinagi‘ ('on.sequenlly most coins of this group wdll belong 
to these two reigns. 

We shall have no lie.sitation in placing in group {2) the 
gigantic coins mentioned by .Vbu-l FazI^— thr sihansah 
or 100 niohar piec*e, the nr has (50 mohars), the hirtsat 

' According to Dc Liit-i, (|iiolcd by Vincent Snntli, “'I'lie Treasure of Akbar, 
•J.H.A.S., jj. 2.'{7, there were 230 00(1,<XI<J jinif.il ni tlie Royal Treasury at 

Agru. This \\onld account in great measure foi the scareitv of copper of the latci 
^Iiigh.ils. 

' Aiii-i-Akbuii. illuLhmuiin's Tiansliiliun !• 31. 
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(2o MioJitifs), and Jiiliaiii»irs hHv sfiohi (100 tola mohin') 

* » 

niir knram (10 tola mohar^, urn'miln (n tola etc., 

ftc. These were ii^ed for presentation only • Jahrin«^ir 
tells us of a gold luoliar of 1,000 tolas y/hich he presented 
to Yadgar ‘All KhTin, ambassador of the ruler of Irrin.’ 

Few have survived : there is a eaf?t of a 200 mohur piece of 
Shah Jalifiu in the British Museum.’ Of thi.s nature, too, 
probably, were the gold and sil\ ei‘ tanhis Jahangii- struck 
at Kambayat (Candiay) in the month Di 1027 A.ff.,' of 
which also none have survived 

But there are smaller eoin.s of uhicli wt* ha\e many 
extant examples, used for largesse, the silver uor nfshnhs 
( “light-scattering”), 1/20th rupee in value, and hhnir 
qabols (= “ May these alms be accepted ), both struck 
by Jahangir, and the n/sdrs in gold and .silver by 
Jahangir, Shah Jahan, Aurangzeb and Jalifindar. 


These came frou] a variety of mints, and wen* either 
scattered by the Emperor, or hajided over to souk' trusted 
officer to present to the poor or to faijirs ^ 'fhe following 
though less certain instances were {)robably, on account ol 
their exceptional nature and rarit\’, used tor presentation 
The unique gold memorial mohar in the possession of Mr. 11. 
Nelson Wright with the head of Akbar on the oliverse, and 
the sun on the reverse. It has no inscription but is believed 

' Tuzak-i-Jahruigiri, Trans. Rogers, and UeM-rulge, \'ol. I, p. 10; there is a 


Ntir Mihr in the Briti.sh .Museuiii of Agra, 1028—14 R. ot. pi. I.\, Xo. 305 in the 
British Museum Catalogue of Mu^ml Coins. 

-■ Tfizak-i-Jahangiri, Vol. I, p. 237. 

.\fr. W. Hawkins’ account of the treasures of Jahangir (Purcha.s I, p. 21 <) 
quoted ill Thomas’ “ Revenue Resources of the Mu^al Empire,” p. 24, Note 1. A list of 
huge coins in Jalutngir’s treasury is given : it includes 20,000 gold pieces of 1,000 Rs, 
cacn, 500 of 10,000 Rs. each, 30,000 of 20 tolas, 25 000 of 10 tolas, 50,000 of 5 
tolas ; and among silver coins 50,000 pieces of 100 tolas, 1,00,000 of 60 tolas, 
40,000 of 30|tolas, 30,000 of 20 tolas. 20,000 of 10 tolas, and 25,000 of 5 tolas. 
Mr. S. B. Smith has suggested that these huge coins were merely a convenient form 
in which to keep bulUon ; and that sometimes the Emperor presented them as gifte. 
This seems to me very probable. Coins over five tolas must have been cast not 

struck. 

* B.M.C. Introduction, p. LX.X.WII. 

\ ' Tflxak-i-JahangirT, Vol. I p. 417. 

* Ibid., Vol. I p. 247. 
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to have been Sstruck by Jahangir in memory oV his father. 
The Zodiacal Gemini rupee of the 15th year struck at 
Kashmir^ during Jahangir’s stay there, the Capricorn us 
rupee of Fathpur of 1028-1 4R,® and probably the Very rare 
Zodiacal inohars and rupees bearing the name of Nfir Jahan 
from the Ajmere and Lahore Mints were used in presentation 
from the Emperor to courtiers or to the ladies of the Zenana- 
With regard to the remaining Zodiacal coins : the 
rupees of Abmadabad of 1027-13R., Aries, Taurus, 
Gemini, Cancer and Leo were minted during the period of 
Jahangir’s stay in the neighbourhood of Ahmadsibad, and 
were almost certainly in general use, as many worn speci¬ 
mens prove. The Zodiacal mohars of Agra 1028-14R.— 
I031-17R. may also have had a general currency, as there 
appear to have been no other mohars minted in Agra during 
that period, but it is scarcely likely that the Bacchanalian 
mohars sfruck at Ajmere in 1023 were ordinaril}^ current. 

Among commemorative pieces may be mentioned the 
famous Hawk mohar of Asir of Akbar’s 4 5th year, cele¬ 
brating his capture of the strong fort of Asirgarh,® the 
Mubammadabad Udaipur mohar commemorating Akbar’s 
conquest of that place in 984 A.H.,^ the rare couplet rupee 
of Ajmere of 1024 which probably commemorates the victor^" 
of Prince Khurram over the Rana of Udaipur,"^ and the 
mohnrs and rupees struck at Shahjahanabad in the year 
1219 A.H.* with the inscription surrounded by a wreath of 
roses, shamrocks and thistles celebrating Lord Lake’s entry 

' Indian Museum Catalogue, Vol. III. No. 696. 

* Whitehead “ Mint Towns of the Mughal Kmperors,” J.A.S B , 1912, p. 430. 

* B.M.C., pi. V., 166. 

< B.M.C., pi. III., No. 63. 

* Published in .T.A.S.B. Nnmisniatio .Supplement, No. XXVI, §lj6.—Tho 
couplet is 

* ) ') ^ 

“ At Ajmere struck on gold the coin of victory —JtftlSftgfr Shtlh 'Shah.m Shsli 
Akbar’s Son.” 

» B.M.C., pi. XXVII., No. mo. 
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into Delhi in the year 1803 (1218 A.H.). The first two of 
tnese were probably not in general rirculation because (1) 
tliey are exceedingly rare, (2) they are gold mohars, (3) no 
other coins in gold or silver are known f rom those mints : 
they niay have been presents to coiirtitns or the army. The 
rupet's of .Vjmere were probably in circailation but the num¬ 
ber must have been limited ; the Shiihjahanabad pieces 
were in ordinary circulation.^ h'inally I should like to call 
attention to a group of coins struck between Jahangir’s 
oth and I 4th years, all of whi(di exhibit Jahangir’s artistic 
taste Some of tliese have been ;drea<iy mentioned, the rest 
all merit special notice. With one exception they were 
struck at i)laces where Jahangir was residing or stopping 
at the time, ns the following chronological table taken from 
the Tnzak-i-Jal'irtngiri will show - 


Cllll()NOI.O(J V. 

|01‘). ra.li 

rfttiiins 1(1 A{»i,i fiTim 
TjJilioro 

101‘) 11 A rdll)ilnsla • Tlahi datos 

‘.nbsfitiitol forlii|M datfis in 
till' Tu/ak 

1020. II KJifirflad .Jahangir 
inai A'fir Mahal! (not in 
ihc! Tuzak) 

1022, 21 iSlialn'('\v;ii • .lalirini;ii- 

ll•.a^(•^ with Ins full 

fain)) 

20 Ahan, an iv«>s in Aiiiioro. 

1024. New*, nf tiio flefeal of ilio 
liana of IJdaipfir reaches 
A jmero. 

2(> Bahinan arrival of 
Prince Khuri am at Ajmere. 

1025. Farwardin : Nur Mahal! 
"iven the title of Nur 
Jahan. 

21 Allan Jahangir leaves 
Ajincro for the Dak lean. 


Niimism.itu.' Hi.story. 

10I9-5R Mihr—|020.(jn. Far- 
wardiM Coiiplot inohni’R 
and rupees .struck with a 
fresh coeph'l each month at 
A"r.i. 

1(110 511. Pahman —1020-011. Khfir- 
dail A sinniar couplet 
scries of iiipoes siriiek at 
Taihore 


I02.{ R-I02.‘5 Paceltnnalian 

mohai s - 

102.‘j-0. First couplet rupee of 
Ajnicre.^ 

1021. The ‘ Sikka Fateh ’ co\jplet 
rupee of Ajmere. 

1025-11. First couplet rupee again 
struck but with different 
iirrangenient of the legend.'* 


' The diirioiilty ol ascertaining how far such coins were in ordinary circulation 
is accentuated bv the fart that there has always hecii a tendency in India to hoard 
coins of unusual appearance 

- B.M.C., pi. IX., N«.. illS-aiO. 

’ P.M.C.. N(.. 

• Til the Lucknow Miiseiiin. 
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ClIRONOLOGV. 

4 Azar : a 10 days’ halt at 
Kanisar, a village belong¬ 
ing tor Nur Jahan : slie 
gives a great feast. 

1020. 22 Isfandarmuz : Jahangir 

enters Mandu 
Khmram arrives at the 

royal camp from the 
Dakkan and is styled Shah 
Jahan. 

1020. 18 Aban ; Jcahangir leaves 

Mandii. 

8 Di : arrives at Khnm- 
bayat (Cambay). 

1027. 15 Di=Nauroz 1027. 

25 Di arrives in Ahmada- 
bad Tlcmains in Ahmada- 
bad and the noighbourhoiKl 
until 25th Shahrewai- 18K. 

(the advance camp had 
started on 7th). 

1028. 19 Di: Jahangir loachcs 
Fathpur-SikVl and remain.^ 
in the neighbourhood. 

1 Ardibihishc (1411.) ; State 
Entry into Agra. 

With regard to the coins mentioned above the follow¬ 
ing remark.s be made. Not all the months in tin* Agra 
series are repre.sented by extant, specimens of rupees and 
mohars : but those whieli do exist'* represent the “ culminat¬ 
ing point of excellence in t he Mughal Sei ies ” All .si\ 
months are known of the Tjahore Series, aiul in both eases 118=* 
coins are minted nllernntely square and rtaind for successive 
months, a, practice which continues for souk* years in (he 
Agra mint Each couplet contains the name of the month 
and the mint, and the design is peculiar to each variety. 

' As 1025 A.H. ended on 2oth Di, regnal j'oar II : tlie onl^- other probable 
place was tv camping spot near Rantambhor, ■where .Tah.ingir stopped on Ifith Di 
when he was visited by the sons of Rfija Mah.a Singh. 

- P.M.C., No. 918. 

■* Tuzak-i-.Tahangiri, Vol. I, p. 417. 

* Cf. No. 894-895 P. M .f'. nioh.'iis of Ali.in 1019-5R. iinil l''.irwnrtlin l02U-(iK. ■ 
the couplet on the latter is .as follows - 

* I SAo ) 3 

* ^ t X Lfe f ^yij 

" In Farwardin the gold of Agi'.a became liiininoiis like a star, by the light ot 
■ the Stamp of Shril^.JahSngir, son of Akbnr Shah.” 


Numismatic IIistoh^. 

1025- 11. Couplet rupee of Urdu 

dar rah-i-Dakkan—proba¬ 
bly struck at llamsar.* 

1026- 12. The couplet inohar of 

Mandu. 2 


1027 Nauroz ; orders gold and 
.silver tanku.s to bo struck 
(none extant).® 

1027. 1 oR. Farwardin-Khurdad : 
Zodiacal rupees of Ahmada- 
bad struck. 

1028. 14R Farwardin Zodiac 
nioliars of Agra commence. 
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It may Ije mciitioiiecl liere that as Agra and Lahore were 
tlio two chief residences of Jahangir, so also they were the 
principal niint?> during his reign and tlmt of his father. 
This coultl he deduecd from the very full series of coins that 
issue from these mints. Great reserves of treasure must 
also have been deoosited in them, for in lOlG we find 
Jahangir sending from Kabul a tirnian to Qilij Khan to 
despatch 1,70,000 rupees from the Lahore treasury for the 
expenses of the army in Qandahar.^ 

With regard the Ihu^chanalian mohars and the 
couplet rupees of Ajmere, the rupee of Urdu-dar-rjih-i- 
Gakkan and tlio Mandfi mohar, a comparison of these will, 
r think, reveal a close similarity of style, and as these are the 
sole repres(Mitativ(‘ coins of these mints in gold and silver 
for his reign, ami as we know one of them must have been 
struck by his t‘amp mint, it se‘(‘ms fair to con(*lnde that they 
were all so struck. In addition there is a copper rmvCtne 
of Ajmere of 1024" which closely resembles the raiodyics of 
Agra, whence Jahangir must have taken his die-cutters, 
One of the flacchnnalian imdiars is inscribed with this 
couplet. 

y} I yi CyL o t>r ^ O vJ} 1 ) }) ) ^ ^ J 

Destiny on coin of gold has drawn 
The portrait of His Majesty Slifdi Jahangir : 

'The letters of Jahangir and Allahu Akbar. 

Are erpial in value from the beginning of time. 

In the ‘Tuzak ' dahangir tells us the origin of this. At 
the time of his arrival at Ajmere a man was brought ‘who 
represented to m<' that the name Jahangir according to the 
science of abjad (numerals reckoned by letters), corres¬ 
ponded to the gieat nana' “ Allah Akbar.” Oonsidering 
this a good omen, I gavt* him who di.sco\M‘red (this coinci- 
d(*nce) land, a horse, cash and clothing.’^ 


' Tii/ak i-.liili.'mjiiM, T, p. 10 !>. 

‘ 'I'rr/ak i-.Ta)iiin';ii'« L P- ■ hnlh .Tillifingir anil Allaliu Akbar jield 288, 
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As the couplet rupee of 1024 of Ajmere seems to have 
reference to Prince Xhurram, so also the luohar of Mandu 
would seem to be connected with the arrival of the Prince 
from the Dakkan on !20th Mihr 1026. On the 27tli Mihr 
‘ Nur Jahan Pegain gave a feast of victory for my son Shah 
Jahaii ’ (he had received the new title on the 20th), find this 
appears to me the occasion of its being struck, for it would 
give particular point to the introduction of the Begam’s 
name into the couplet, which is as follows :— 

* » U^ o 

% tiM ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ C o, 

With the light of the world gave rays like the sun. 
and moon 

Coin of Maiidii from the name of Jahangir Shah. 
Another fancy of the Emperor produced the Zodiacal 
rupees of Ahmadiibad, which were probably, judging from 
their style, struck at the Ahmadabiid mint, which ranks 
next in importance to the mints of Agra and Lahore 
Zodiac mohars begin to issue from Agra from the first 
anniversary of his Coronation after his return to Agra, 
Farwardin 1028 14R. How l‘ar Ntir Jahan "Was respon¬ 
sible for these interesting coins we cannot tell, but Jahangir 
distinctly states they were his own invention.^ 

The coins bearing the name of Nur Jahan begin late ill 
the reign—10d3-19R is the earliest date, and with the ex¬ 
ception of the very rare Zodiac coins, already alluded to, 
form part of the ordinary currency, an Allahabad coin of 
1037-22 in the writer’s collection may be another exception, 
but it resembles the rest in style. 

I have dealt chiefly with the coins of Jahangir in this 
article because they present the most ready illustrations of 
this group, and because we have his own comments in his 
memoirs on the coinage from time to time. With Group 3 
of my classification which presents several interesting pro¬ 
blems, I hope to deal in a subsequent article. 

' Tii/«k-i-Jaliangiri, Vol. II, p. C. 



GAMES AM) FESTIVALS OF GARHWAL. 

By the Hon’ble Pt. Tara Dutt Gairola and 
D. .V. B\rk?:r, J.G 8 . 


Introduction .—The (jarhwnlis aiv by iiatun* a war¬ 
like race. The geographical conditions of their country 
expose them to foreign invasions, and their history is a 
record of constant internal and external warfare, both 
defensive and offensive. The very name Garhwal denotes 
a country having several forts oi‘ “ garbs.” According to 
tradition there were not less than fifty-two fortresses in 
this hilly tract in former times Its dominion at one time 
extended as far as Tibet, Debra Dun, liijnor and Kumaon 
(Almora and JMaini Tal). 


Legends of the conquests of the.si* outlying districts 
by the Garhwali heroes or ” bhars,” are sung by the local 
bards up to the pre.sent tinu' The recital of these 
“ Bharwalis ” or ” Pawaras,” a^ they an' locally called at 
all festivals and during the long wintry nights, form th(' 
chief pastime of tlu' Garhwalis 8uc h is the warlike spirit 
of these songs that the young folk who lu'ai- llu'iii beconu^ 
hypnotised, as it were, and liegin to dance and pt'iform 
extraordinary feats—such as upi*ooting Iret'S, ca.i'rying 
huge w^eights, rushing into the burning fire, eating nettles, 
earth, etc. 


During the months of Phalgun and (diait (s]ning) at 
even tide, groups of young folk gather round a fagot on 
the Fanchayati chunk and sing beautiful songs in 
choruses and dance in a most fantastic manner 7'liev be 
come fired, as it were, with the amorous spirit of the spring, 
and the romantic natural scenery ^vhich surrounds them. 

It is surprising how Garhwali villagers, .young and 
ohl, will completely forget themselves and plunge headlong 
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into the enjoyment ot these ciniiisements. It is not an 
nneommon sight to bee very old men and women dancing 
and singing with the younger villagers on such occasions. 

But it is to be regretted that as the struggle for'bxist- 
eiice becoim's more severe and as modern civilization con¬ 
tinues to invade tlie hill tracts, the Garhwalis are giving up 
their old games and I'estivals. Now it is only in the remote 
interior of the Jiills that the primitive social life of the 
people can he .sei'ii. Tiie modernized Garhwali feels 
ashamed to sing and dance in the way his heroic ancestors 
did Hut the backward villagers from whom our soldiers 
are mainly recruited, .-still imlulge in thivse primitive pas¬ 
times and are fully imbued with tlieir heroic spirit. 

In the lollowing jiages some of the most important 
games and festivalb of the Garhwalis will be described 


THE Bf:DA OR BAS'f 

Wil li iVLrard to tlie origin of (lii«^ ganu' there ib a legend 
which I'liiiS follow^. W'lu'u IIk* God \'ishnu had dis¬ 
tributed all liib boimlii'c; amongbt Jus <-reature?., lie for¬ 
got to giv(‘ anylliing to the clas-> of human beings called 
the IWulis (a subcastc of Dunis \> lio are proI'essional dancers 
and jesters). On this the apjiroached th(‘ deity in a 

body and pro])itiati'd him Iw their jests and songs The 
God was pleased and gave tlu'in the Jxilmr grass and (he 
bamboo tree to I'arn their li\(.'hh(M)d from lie also Raid 
that thenceforward tlit'se tv\o art icles---the bamboo and 
the hnhur grass, would bi> held Sacnal among men 11 i.s 
on account of this sanctity that special oaths ii.sed to he 
tak(‘n on those articles in tormer time's 

Since that day the /i/tfh'n use the' hitfutr grass for mak 
ing a which tlu'v ust' for the UrtJn testival and the 

bamboo [)ole for the “ Lang, " which latter festival will be 
dc*seribed later on 

When n liurJi wishes to perfoi m the* lleda cei’emony 
111 a village, he goes and throws a rope of bnbar grass on tiie 
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Pancliuijati chauk as a sort of offer to perform the cere¬ 
mony. Then the villagers convene a Panchayat and decide 
to hold the festival. The village Purohit fixes an auspi¬ 
cious day for the celebration. The programme is settled. 
The villagers go in a body to the Jungle to fetch hnhar grass 
for the manufacture of rope. Then for several days the 
villagers are busy with preparing the rope, which in some 
cases measures over 1,500 3 ^ards in length. During the 
period the rope is being prepared the Uadi entertains the 
villagers at night with singing and tlancing. When the 

rope is ready it is kept in water for several days. A 
wooden saddle is also made of sandait or walnut wood and 

soaked in oil. 

The Bddi as uell as the Pudha}t or lieadman of the 
village keep fast on the (‘viming previous to the day fixed 
for the ceremon}’. On tlie next morning the village Purohit 
performs worsliip of the hK’al deities and of Shiva in whos 
honour the festival is held ddie Jiddi also joins in the. 
worship, '^fhen the rope is carried to the top of the hill 
overhanging the village in a procession. The Pcidhan 
then ties one mid of thi' rope round a tree, after perform¬ 
ing certain worship, in which the Bddi also takes part. 
The other end of the rope is brought down the hill and tied 
to another tree down in the valltw, jireferably on the village 
field. 

After the rope has been tied to the posts a watch is 
kept over it to jirevimt an enemy cutting any .'strings from 
it. 

In the meantime a huge concourse of people assemble 
from far and wide to witness tlie ceriunony and receive 
blessings from the Bddi wlio is lielieved to be, for the time 
being, a representative of God Shiva. All the while music 
and dancing goes on for the entertainment of the visitors 
The villagers invite their friends and relatives to the festi¬ 
vals and incur heavy expenses in entertaining them. The 
Bddi who has kept fast overnight takes only milk and 
fruit in the morning. Immediately before the appointed 
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time he bathes nnd performs some worship. He then per¬ 
forms his own funeral rites as well as of his ancestors, the 
idea being that the Badi should be prepared for a fatal 
accident. 

Then the Bndi is taken to the upper end of the rope on 
the Padhan's shoulders amidst the heating of drums. On 
reaching the post a short ceremonv is again performed in 
which prayers are ofFered to Shiva and to the local deity for 
the safety of the Hndi during the performance. 

The wooden saddle is than placed across the rope and 
the Bddi made to sit on it. Two sand bags are then tied 
on the legs of the Bddi to keep him balanced on the rope, and 
a bandage is tied over his eyes. While this preparation is 
going on, the wife and other members of the Bad Vs family, 
stand at the lower end of the rope and rend the sky with 
wailings and lamentations. 

At the appointed hour the Bddi is dropped from the 
upper post and slips down the rope waving a handkerchief 
in both his liands and shouting “ Jai JniV' a cry which is 
taken up bv the whole crowd. The sight is most awe¬ 
inspiring and pathetic. 

In a few moments the Bddi comes down to the lower 
end where the members of his family are the first to wel¬ 
come him. He is a veritable hero of the day and imme¬ 
diately the whole crowd rushed towards him to pull out his 
hair, which is believed to have great efficacy in warding 
off evil spirits. The Pndhnn and others who keep guard 
over him stop the people from pulling out the BddVs hair. 
Sometimes free fights take place on such occasions. The 
Padhan then takes the Bddi on his shoulders and carries 
him to the village. On arrival there a short thanksgiving 
takes place at which the villagers and other spectators 
make liberal presents to the Bddi and his wife and children, 
while the latter dance and sing songs in praise of their 
Thalcurs, the villagers. 

The day is celebrated with great ^dat and a feast is 
given to the guests. Goats are freely killed. Thus ends 
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the great Beda or rope riding festival of the Garh- 
walis. 

As sometimes the rope takes fire owing to friction 
against the wooden saddle, fatal accidents were not 
unusual. For this reason the rite has been prohibited by 
Government in British Garhwal. Even in Tehri State it 
is gradually dying out. 

The rite of the Beda was probably universal in former 
times throughout the Himalaya and had its origin no doubt 
in a sacrificial rite. In the Simla Hill States for instance 
the rite was common in villages inhabited by Paras Ram 
Brahmans and was deemed to be unsatisfactory if the victim 
escaped unhurt. For this reason it was the custom to in¬ 
troduce if possible some flaw into the rope so that tlie victim 
should be sure to fiill. Even in the more spectacular form 
of the Beda as known in Garhwal there are many evidences 
that the rite was originally sacrificial. As in the sana 
sacrifice the victim has to be ceremonially pure, and the 
sacrificer—the 'padhan -has to rem.'iin in contact with the 
victim so as to bridge the gulf between the sacred and pro¬ 
fane world. It would he interesting in this connection to 
know what was done with the body of a Bddi who happened 
to be killed during the performance of the rite. The fact 
of the lower support of the rope being tied to a tree stand¬ 
ing on the village fields seems to indicate as the object of 
the rite the grant of fertility to the soil. A connection 
would thus be established between the Beda. and the now 
obsolescent custom whereby the inhabitants of a village 
chase a buffalo over their fields hitting it with axes and 
knives until it dies. Any field which receives blood frPm 
the animal is supposed to be greatly benefited. 

THE DADAMANDT BALL GAME. 

This game is /associated with the M/ikar Sankrant—a 
fe.stival which is largely made the occasion of organised 
amusements in the Hills. The commercial fairs of Bages- 
war and Thai Baleswar are held on that day and minor 
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lairs occur at a iniml)t*r ol' other places. Two ol these, 
held rcv'ipect i\idy at I ladaniaiidi and at Thai Nadi, both 
in the (‘\tic‘me ,'iouth ol the Ciarhwal district, are accom- 
fjanied by a strange contest between the inhabittints of the 
neii;bbouriie_;‘ /xiths The gaiiu* is [)layed on a streU'h ol 
7 or S aci-es of fairly le\’el ground surrounded by a wall 
about :> leet bi''li Tbi'. iiround is used durins*; the rainv 
si'ason lor iJi'owiu"’ rice -^o that here and there are terrac’e 

• * O 

walls, though of no gn^at hcuglit The object of each side 
to carry the ball over the wall at one or other end of tlu‘ 
ground and to obtain possession of it there Until this 
possession is altaini'd neither party can win however far 
they may have* carried the play into the territory of their 
opponents The ball itself is a more or less splu^rical bag 
of leatber st ufIVd with odds and ends of cloth, and weighing 
a few pounds 

About 0 F’ M , whilst the fair on the high land above' 
the fii'ld of plav is still in full swing, then' appear on Ihi' 
field two standards accompanic'd by drummers wdio beat 
vigorouslv for soim* time without any apparent efi’ect 
These are the i-ecriiiting stations so to speak of the two 
silk's. (Jradually a few of the ki'ener sjiirits are attracted 
and gravitate towa?’ds thc'ir ri'spi'i tive standards strip])ing 
Ihemsehes meanwhile of all clothes save a loin cloth 
When about ten or fifteen of these prospi'ctivc' players have 
colk'cted they endeavour to attrac-t othi'rs from the cnwvd 
abov(‘ by cheering and dancing jound the standards to the 
accompaninn'ut of the drums Then, as the laggards still 
fail to come, a ci-owd of stripped mem sc'ale the bank from 
the playing tield. rush in amongst the crowd and presently 
emerge again dragging fresh recruits with them. At last 
about fifty men on each side have c'ollected Tt is now' only 

an hour after the time fixed for the' game to begin and 
numerous men are seen here and there still leisurely divest¬ 
ing thcmiselves of their clothes, but the days in January are 
still short and it is decided to begin. Suddenly a small 
knot of browm figures is seen to a.s.semhle in the middle of 
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(li(‘ field and to it gatlier all the players who are ready to 
play. The game has noAv begun. 

The small knot of men soon increases until it becomes 
a st'ething mass of struggling players all leaning inwards 
ajid pushing towards the centre of the mass where a few 
of the leaders are engaged in fighting for the possession of 
the hall. There is no putting down of heads and shoving 
as in a football “scrum;” the players simply lean against 
tlK'ir opponents, though a few on the extreme edge of the 
scnim push with tlu-ir hands Nev(‘rtheless the scrum 
is very flense, .so den.se that eager players on the outside, 
anxious to get to the centre of interest, jump into the heads 
of the crowd and drag thfunselves over heads and shoulders 
till they can grfidually squeeze into a favourable position 
near the ball The game would provide admirable oppor 
tunities for “ scrum ” tactics as practised in Rugby foot 
ball, but reasoned playing is out of the question, partly 
because the teams are entirely untrained and undisciplined 
and partly because of tlu' hampering effect of the specta¬ 
tors who cling close to the rait.'^kirts of the serum, occa¬ 
sionally giving a helping push to their side and occasionally 
( hatting with a player who has fallen out for a few minutes’ 
i*est Ry now nearly one hundred players on each side are 
struggling for the ball and the scrum moves hither and 
thitluM’ amidst great excitement. Sometimes it collides 
with a terrace wall—an admirable opportunity for the 
players to break their legs—and the spectators hold their 
breath as the scrum begins to rise, as if in a solid mass, and 
gradually surges up the rise. The atmosphere in the 
centre of the scrum is by this time fairly warm, the players 
are weary with trying to keep their feet and the burden 
of nu*n, climbing over them to get to the ball, is great 
Fainting nlavers are dragged from the seething mass, are 
laid on their backs and flapped vigorously with cloths bv 
the attendant spectators; but in a few minutes they are 
back again to the scrum. The standards hover on the edge 
of the scrum and the drummers of the winning side beat 
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noisily as the ball moves slowly towards their opponents 
territory. The mass of men is so great that the scrum 
moves hither and thither as if neither side had any object 
in view. Suddenl}'^ to the surprise of the spectators, and 
probably of the players, it rushes towards a side wall and 
collides with it. Judging irom the apparent solidity of 
the .scrum one would expect it to bounce off again, but in¬ 
stead it br(‘aks suddenly up and the players on the wall 
side leap up on to the wall itself. They are soon pushetl 
off on to the other side, however, and have to content them¬ 
selves with supporting from below the fellow-players who 
have <lisp laced tliem. But now, they are up on the wfill 
again and by flinging themselves from the wall against the 
side of the scrum they gradually drive it away into more 
open ground-. 

Ex(uteinent now wanes somewhat. The light is 
already beginning to fade, the aged, the maimed and the 
unenthusiastic are gradually donning their clothes and 
moving away from the field towards their homes. Soon, 
however, interest is revived by a definite movement on the 
part of the scrum towards one of the goals. It drives 
down hill over the terraces, drives against the boundary 
wall and iia soon amongst the boulders of the dry river bed 
which constitutes the territory of the losing side. The 
passage of this dense mass of men over a three-foot stone 
wall is not without dangers and several of the players are 
carried out after its accomplishment. l*lay continues, 
however, without abatement, for one of the losing side has 
got hold of the ball and is doubled up over it in the centre 
of the scrum. Climbing is now at a premium for mere 
punching is of little avail. The pressure from the sides is 
somewhat reduced but the pressure from above becomes 
serious for the central players. At length and none too 
soon, for the day is almost done, one of the winning side 
gets hold of the ball and the game is over. The time is 
6 p.M. Old men say that the game has sometimes gone on 
till 8-0 p.M. But that was in the good old days. 
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By S. B. Smith, Professor of History at the 
Canning (■ollege, Lucknow. 

( Conspicuous upon the high ground which marks the 
^ site of the earliest settlement in Lucknow, and not far 
from the last resting place of the famous citizen Shah 
Mina, stands tlie tomb of the Nawab Muntazim-ud-daula 
Hakim Mehdi Ali Khan Bahadur; the adjacent imambara, 
where his brother Hadi Ali Khan was laid to rest, is now 
1)0 more than a grass-grown mound; and the maqbara it¬ 
self, though picturesque enough when seen against the set¬ 
ting sun, appears forlorn and dilapidated at a nearer view. 
More permanent memorials of Hakim Mehdi are to be 
found up and down upon the face of the country. The 
fine avenue that runs from Khairabad to Sitapiir was first 
planted by him; he built the handsome bridge at Shahja- 
hanpur, and another over the Katli Nadi near Farrukhabad; 
his house at Fatehgarh is now the station hospital, and a 
gliat upon the Ganges still bears his name. Nor did he 
forget the land of his extraction or his birth—“somewhere 
in Persia he built a bridge,”* and in Kashmir an imambara. 
Tn Lucknow he founded the charity known as Radde 
Mazalim, and his family still administer the interest of 
Rs. 5,35,000 left in trust for this purpose. 

Of his early career little is known. His father Mirza 
Khwaja Sakhi was a Persian from Tabriz. He settled in 


Tirikh-i-Awadh. 
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Kashmir and lliere Hakim Mehdi was born, and hence was 
known in Lucknow as a Kashmiri. He had one older 
brother iVTirza Hadi Ali Khan, the father of the minister 
MunaAvaru-d-daula, wliose descendants, the two Nawabs 
of Shisli-Mahal, still dwell in Lucknow.* 

Mirza Khwfija Sakhi. 


Mirxa Hadi Sahib. 

I 

Mirza Ahiijod All Kh an. 
Munawaru-d-davda, 


Hakim Muhcli, 
O.S.P. Dec. 25, 18o7 


Nawab Amjad All Khan. 
A .'^hrafu-d-daula. 


Nawab Hakar ‘'Ab Khan Nawab Jafar ‘All Khan. 

The date ot‘ Hakim Mehdi’s birtii is not kiKnvn, but 
in 1831 he says of himself “ I am an old man, iiiy race is 
nearly runand Mrs. Fanny Parks who met him in the 
same yc^ar speaks of him as “an old man, sinkin»^- beiu'ath 
the weij^iit of years The earliest authentic rehu'ence that 
1 have bi‘en abh‘ to hnd is the statement f)f Sleeman'' that. 
Hakim Mehdi ' was employed in the .Vzimgarh district 
under Hoo AlleetKhan, and during the negotiations for the 
transfer of that distric t to the British Governmcmt which 
took place in 1801.” i\fter the annexation he returned to 
Tmcknow and in 1801 was appointed Nazim of Mahumdi 

The greater part of Oudh was at this lime divided 
into sixteen chaklas administered under the ijara or 
contract system. The contractor, known indifferently as 
Nazim, Amil, Phakladar, or Mustagir, not only compounded 


' I have to tliuiik Kluiii Mahiulur Alxhis-Saini, Nax.iil Ottioui', ti>i kiiii|]\ 
procuriiiy lue the iiitonuatiuii about the family ot Uakiiii Mehdi from Naw.ib .lal.ii 
Ali Khan. 

- Letter trom Lieut. I’aton to Mr. Priiisep, July IS, I8J1. Ouclli I’aper**, li. (iS. 

* Wanderings in Search of the Picturesque, I, UK). 

* Journey through the Kingdom of Oudh, II, 74. 
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for the revenue of liis district, but acted as governor with 
full powers, executive and judicial, supported by a military 
force. 

For the district of Mahumdi Hakim Mehdi agreed to 
pay Rs. 3,11.000 a year. He continued to dwell in 
Lucknow, whilst his brother Hadi Ali Khan administered 
the district with such success that after a few years it was 
yielding seven lakhs a year. In 1807 Hakim Mehdi 
acquired the contract for the adjacent district of Khaira- 
bad at a jumma of live lakhs. The Marquees of Hastings, 
wlio in 1818 passed tliroiigli Hakim Mcdidi's districts, on 
his way to shoot in the Terai, bears witne.ss to their pros¬ 
perity under his administration. The country was highly 
cultivated, not a weed was to he seen, and the people were 
contented. In reply to his enquiry as to how the peasants 
were induced to bring so much jungle untler cultivation 
Hakim Mehdi e\])lained “ that from the first crop he took 
nothing, from the second he took a seventh, which he did 
not augment for two or three years more, till it was seen 
that the undertaking was decidedly beneficial to the specu¬ 
lator. In that case a fifth of thci crop is demandcHl for gov¬ 
ernment. It is taken in kind, and is the only deduction 
from the profit of the husbandman. In old cultivated dis¬ 
tricts a third or a comjiosition for it is demanded by the 
government.’’' Thirty years later when “ the rent-roll of 
Mahumdi liad lallcm from seven lakhs of rupees a year 
under which all the pt'ople were happy and prosperous, to 
one of three under which all the peoples are wretclwid ” 
Sleeman found that Hakim Mehdi’s name was still trea¬ 
sured in the district with affection and respect. 

The Nawab Sadat ’Ali Khan, “ who left 14 crores rn 
his treasury and most of his Amils in his dungeons ” never 
interfered with Hakim Mehdi, for he was an able ruler, 
and unlike his degenerate successors, capable of appreciat¬ 
ing ability or honesty in others. He honoured Hakim Mehdi 


Private Joiinuil of the Munjiim of Hastings, II, 302-3. 
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witli his confidence, and “ committed to his charge the man¬ 
agement of revenue and judicial affairs, and managed the 
whole of the business of the state in concert with him until 
his demise.”^ Bishop Heber speaks of him as minister at 
the time of Sadat ’Ali’s death; but there is no record or 
tradition of his formal appointment to that post. The 
nominal Minister was Sadat ’Ali Khan’s son Samsud-d- 
daula; probably Hakim Mehdi acted as deputy for him, 
just as in the next reign, .\gha Mir acted as deputy for the 
nominal minister Nasir-ud-din.^ 

Sadat ’Ali Khan died July 11th, 1814. Hakim Mehdi, 
it would appear, continued to act as minister, although the 
formal appointment of a minister by Ghaziu-d-din was 
deferred until the Governor-General’s visit to Lucknow in 
the autumn. Unfortunately for Oudh Hakim Mehdi did 
not get on with the Resident, Major Baillie; and it was pro¬ 
bably on his advice that Ghaziu-d-din attempted to have 
Major Baillie removed, for at a private interview which 
Ghaziu-d-din had solicited in order to state his complaints 
against the Resident, he told Hastings that he would put 
his complaints in writing “ and that he referred me for any 
explanation to Mehdi Ali Khan.”^ 

“ Ghaziu-d-din complained that Major Baillie dicta¬ 
ted to him in the merest trifles, broke in upon him at his 
palace without notice whensoever he had anything to pres¬ 
cribe, fixed his creatures upon His Excellency with large 
salaries, to be spies upon all his actions, and above all 
lowered His Excellency in the eyes of his family and his 
subjects by tlie magisterial tone which he constantly as¬ 
sumed Amongst other petty annoyances he had pre¬ 
vented him from “ having the nobut beat at sunrise be¬ 
cause the noise of it would disturb the Resident.”® The 
Marquess of Hastings was not favourably impressed with 

' letter frinii Nasirn-d-^Un Uaiilei. cl.ited April IS.'U, Oiulli Paper.*), II. 

- Private .rourn.il nf 1 lie M-iitjues-. nf 1, 213. 

’ Ibid., I. l.S.*..4i. 

‘ Ibid., I, bSO. 

‘ Ibiil., I, 2015. 
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Major Baillie and was quite prepared to recall him; he 
assured the Nawab Wazir “ that I considered it no less 
my official duty than it was my personal inclination to make 
his authority efficient, and his private position satisfac¬ 
tory.”* But Ghaziii-d-din lacked the resolution to carry 
it through. Agha Mir, (“ whose known devotion to Majoi' 
Baillie ” Hastings mentions), frightened Ghaziu-d-din into 
withdrawing all his charges against the Resident. So 
Major Baillie retained his post, and when the Marquess of 
Hastings was asked to select a deputy-minister he could 
only reply “ that it would be inconvenient were lie (Ghaziu- 
d-din) to nominate a person whom the Resident represented 
as systematically adverse to the British Government; as 
was the case with Mehdi ’Ali Khan.”^ 

Agha Mir was appointed instead. So narrowly did 
Oudh escape an able and honest administration ! 

Hakim Mehdi continued to dwell in Lucknow and to 
enjoy the favour of Ghazin-d-din. He was thus an object 
of jealousy to Agha Mir, which was all the stronger be¬ 
cause, at the beginning of his ministry, his position was not 
very secure. He therefore jumped at the opportunity of 
getting rid of Hakim Mehdi, when the latter applied for 
the contract of Bahraich, offering a lakh more than was 
paid by the Amil who then held it. The contract was 
granted and Hakim Mehdi left the capital to take over his 
new district. 

The story of Hakim Melidi’s dealing with the Amil of 
Bahraich is told by Sleeman and has left a stain upon an 
honourable career. Amar Singh who had succeeded his 
father as Amil of Bahraich had amassed a large fortune by 
good management, and aroused the cupidity of Hakim 
Mehdi. When he came to take over the district Amar 
Singh refused to meet him until he had received the most 
solemn assurances of safety, confirmed with an oath upon 
the Quran. For some months negotiations were amicably 

' Private .TournAl 'if the Miri|ii9a4 of 1, 18 >. 

=< Ibid,, 1, 213. 
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conducted between the old and new amils; until one evening 
Hakim Mehdi, after a discussion of accounts, on sojme pre¬ 
text went out leaving Amar Singh in his tent, where he was 
immediately set upon and strangled by two of the Hakim’s 
servants. Hakim Melidi asserted that Amar Singh had 
poisoned himself, and handed over his body to his family, 
who found between his teeth the finger of one of his assail¬ 
ants, bitten off in the struggle. Hakim Mehdi appro¬ 
priated between fifteen aiui twenty lakhs and escaped being 
called t(.' account by Judicious expenditure, in bribes, of 
part of the plunder.’ 

The story is unconvincing, and Irwin suggested thcat 
it may have been (‘oncocted by Agha Mir to discredit his 
rival. Although Irwin dismisses this possibility it ap¬ 
pears more probable than the story as it stands, for no sjuf- 
ficient motive is assigned for a crime which is inconsistent 
with the whole tenour of Hakim Mehdi’s character. He 
was already a wealthy man, and was not greedy of money 
for its own sake. Moreover, if he had been guilty it is 
most improbable that Aglia Mir would have let slip this 
opporl unity of attacking him It is also notable that the 
Marquess of Hastings, who was accompanied by Hakim 
Mehdi through his districts from March 17th until April 
22nd 1818, does not mention any rumour of this murder, 
which, it is sai<l, took place in tlu* end of 181 fi or early in 
1817.” ' 

The favour shown Iw Hastings to Hakim Mehdi in¬ 
tensified Agha Mir’s hostility, aiul in 1819 he demanded 
an increase of five lakhs upon his contract. Thereupon 
Hakim Mehdi, who had gradually been transferring his 
treasure to Shahjahanpur, in Ilritish territory, escaped 
with his family over llu' boraler. According to Heber, 
Agha Mir “succeeded in having him thrown into prison 
whence he was only released by the interposition of the 
Hritish Government.”^ 


' Journey through the Kingdom of Ondli, I, 
Heber’s Journey to Indin, II, 80. 
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For eleven years he lived in exile, at first at Shah^ 
jahanpnr, but finding the Sunni Society of that place 
uncongenial he migrated to Fatehgarh, where lie lived in 
great splendour. Hither, in 1824, he invited Bishop 
Heber “with the assurance that he had an English house¬ 
keeper who knew perfectly well how to do the honours of 
his establishment to gentlemen of her own nation.”^ The 
lady in question was the wife of Hakim Mehdi’s dewan, 
who had formerly been a professor of Hindustani at Hert¬ 
ford. Here, too, he entertained Lord Combermere in 1827, 
when he was described by Captain Mundy as a handsome 
old man, of courtly address. 

During these years Agha Mir, Motamidu-d-daula, 
ruled in Oudh. Early in his career as minister intrigues 
prevailed against him and he was for a time imprisoned, 
but he recovered his position through the intercession of 
the Padshah Begam, and from this time maintained his 
ascendancy over Ghaziu-d-din by encouraging him to 
indulge his taste for intoxicating drugs and liquors “ so 
that he ceased to visit the Resident twice a week as had 
been his custom and only visited him once in two or three 
months;” he caused the estrangement between the King 
and his son and so incurred the enmity of the latter; who is 
possibly exaggerating when he states that in addition to 
his salary of Rs. 25,000 p.m. “ Agha Mir took from this 
country the annual sum of Rs 23,00,000 by his own admis¬ 
sion, and Rs. 33,00.000 agreeably to the accounts in the 
office The property and iewels of the State which he 
plundered are out of qiicstion Besides the money which 
he took awav from the treasury during my reign is well 
known.He ste?idily resisted every project of reform 
urged bv the British Government, “ and vet so able was 
his administration that in his time the capital and its 
environs were as safe and well-gTiarded as any city in 
India.”’ 


' Heher’B .Tourney to India, IT. 80. 

Tjotter from Nasir-iid-clin, Oudh PaT»era, TT, No. 21, p. 71. 
* Maddofik on State of Oudh, "Oiidli Papers, II,*p. 27. 
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On the death of Ghaziu-d-din Agha Mir resigned— 
but after a show of reconciliation with the King and under 
the guarantee of the Resident for his personal security he 
resumed office until December 1827 when he was dismissed. 

Nasiru-d-din now intended to appoint Hakim •Mehdi 
and a letter summoning him was actually despatched; the 
Padshah Begam/ however, induced the King to cancel the 
letter and bestow the office upon a yrotege of her own, Fazl 
Ali, the reputed fatlier of Mocna Jan. He amassed 
a fortune of 135 lakhs and resigned in February 1829. 
During his administration and tho.se of his two successors, 
Ram Dayal and .Vkbar .\li, the condition of Oudh went 
from bad to worse. The streets of Lucknow and the roads 
in the immediate vicinity were the scene of nightly rob¬ 
beries and murders;^ there was no system of criminal and 
civil justice; and though the army which consisted of 
40,000 men was scattered over the country to strengthen 
the hands of the local authorities and secure the payment 
of revenue it was incapable of performing these duties.-* 
At length in deference to repeated representations of the 
Resident, the King, in June 1830, appointed Hakim Mehdi 
minister, and gave him the title (amongst many others) of 
Muntazimu-d-daula by which he is generally known.'’ 

Difficulties soon arose between the minister and the 
Resident. Mr. Maddock was prejudiced against him : he 
represented him as decidedly inimical to English influence, 
and wished that he should be either excluded from office 
or made dependent on himself. In criticism of these views 
Lord Bentinck writes ; “ I believe in no such hostility on 
the part of the minister. He is indisputably one of the 
ablest men in India, and is not surpassed by any other in¬ 
dividual whether European or Native as a Revenue admin¬ 
istrator. He saw from the beginning that nothing would 
satisfy the Resident, but the becoming, to use his own 

' Th« widow of Ghaziu-d-din Haider. 

Sleeman, 1, p. 272. 

* Maddock Memo, on Oudh Attairu, Oudh I’apcra, March 1832 Kocd. 

' For Hakim Mehdi’s titlea, tide Oudh Pupcrti, II, p. 18. ^ 
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words, the King of On,dli, and to this inferior position it 
suited neither his ambition nor his interests to submit. 
My hope has always been and is, that able as he certainly 
is beyond all other men to reform the administration, so, 
cordially assisted by a Resident whose advice, however 
firm and decided, shall never be wanting in conciliation 
and respect, he will be equally willing to accomplish this 
great object.’'* 

In i^ursuaiice of these views, which had been formed 
by the Govi'riior-General on the spot, Mr. Maddock was 
rccalh'd and Major Low was (August 1831) appointed 
Resident, a 2 )osl which he was to hold till 1848. 

In the ini'aiitime serious doubts as to the disinterest¬ 
edness of Munta/.iiuu-d-daula had been aroused in many 
«juarters, by (he grant wliitdi he had got from the King of 
f) ])er cent, upon the revenue of the Kingdom, and upon all 
government disbursements.^ His own explanation was 
that he had no intention of appropriating the money, but 
intended it to accumulate in the treasury, to be presented 
l)y him as a gift to the King;—the object of the grant was 
to establislj his influence and authority throughout the 
Kingdom by proving the high favour he enjoyed.’ ‘ This 
explanation is borne out by the fact that one of the charges 
that Nasiru-d-din afterwards made against him was that 
he liad appropriated some of this money. 

Muntazimu-d-daida justified Ix)rd Bentinck’s faith in 
him. As soon as he w^as appointed he had set about the 
work of reform with energy. In April 1831 the King drew 
up a memorandum of the reforms already introduced. 
Public expenditure and superfluous establishments had been 
reduced; arrears of salaries due for several years had been 
paid up; he had prepared ^ book of regulations for the 
administration of the country and had suppressed the 
rebels in Mahumdi and Khairabad; already agriculture 
and trade were showing signs of improvement. 


' .Minute ot .July. 1831, Oudh Papeni. 

- Sir Charles Metcalfe’s Minute. Oudh Papers, March 1832. 

^ Letter from Lieut. Paton, to Mr. Prinaep, Oudh Papers. II. pp. o'9-71. 
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These relorms had not been carried out unopposed; 
and when the arrears ot the irrej^ular artillery were paid 
up, prt‘paratorv to diiscliarging them, a regular mutiny 
broke out fomented by the C’ommander-in-Chief, Muzaffar 
Ali Klian, and the Pad5)hah Begam.^ 

Jtj July 1831, he liad made all preparations for sub¬ 
stituting the ainani for the farming system throughout 
the Kingdom. He proposed to retain the existing amils in 
oHice as amani inanagerN. placing four collectors over the 
four division?, of the country, and retaining under his own 
management the turbulent line of country bordering the 
Ganges, for five kos inland, where lay most of the jagir?, 
of the King’s wives. 

One great dillieulty in the way of reform was the 
absence of an}’ cla.ss from which reliable .'subordinates could 
be obtained. His propo?,a] to appoint Europeans as 
amils was vetoed by the Governor General. In reply to 
the inquiry of the Resident a?, to wdiether there were no 
capable men in the kingdom, ' lu' said he knew none; 
that here all instruction in business a.s well as in Arts and 


Sciences had long ceased; there was no education—no 
school—no college from wdience able men might be obtained 
He knew of no Native agents equal to the task before 
him. ... it was his opinion that without the counsel and 
aid of the Resident Oudh could not prosper.”^ 

His chief grievance against the British Government 
was the refusal to allow the Company’s troops to assist him 
in restoring order in the eountry. The relations between 
the Company and the Kingdom of Oudh were based upon 
the treaty of 1801, which stipulated that the Nawab’s 
Government should be defended from foreign and domestic 
enemies; whilst on his part Sadat ’Ali Khan had engaged 
“ to establish in his reserved dominions such a system of 
administration, as shall be conducive to the prosperity of 
his subjects, and to be calculated to secure the lives and pro¬ 
perty of the inhabitants; and His Excellency will always 

' Letter fmin R^aideiit, dated April 'id IS32 , O. P.. No. 84. 

■ Oudh Papers, June 1831. 
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advise with and act in conformity to tlic counsel oi the 
officers of the said ironourable (V)in])any ” TJiis ohiiga 
tion had been s 3 ^stematically evaded l)v tlie riders oi Oudli. 
and according to the interpretation of the treaty bv the 
English antliorities. the defence ol tiie Oiidh (Jovernment 
against domestic enemit's was dependent on tlx* introduc¬ 
tion of a good {iTlministration Here then, wa.'^a dilemma. 
“ Hakim Mehdi says that refonns eannot be iiitrodnced 
without assistance, H E the Governor General (hat assis¬ 
tance and countenance cannot be given until reforms are 
introduced.” 

But in spite of all difficulties the work of reform did 
progress. There is a long despatch from Major Low, dated 
13th June 1832,^ in which after bearing witness to the zeal 
and disinterestedness of the minister he enumerates the 
reforms accomplisho^l ■ A great part of Oudh had been 
put under amani management; of the total revenue of 140 
lakhs 92 were now realised under this svstiun .\. court 
had been established in Iai<|know to hear complaints against 
amils, and corrupt othcials had suffered exemplary ]junish- 
ment. “ In twa) cases where Thanadars were proved to 
have extorted bribes, they were not only fined and flogged 
but publicly disgraced by being turned out of their district 
with their faces blackened and mounted backwards on 
asses.” An example which the Resident believed would be 
most salutar}'^. In the “ Five Coss C^ountry ” special police 
had been posted for the suppression of dacoits, with such 
good effect that the mounted police in the adjoining 
British district of Allahabad had been reduced. 

He had inspired such confidence in his justice that 
numbers of zemindars, who had set the Government at 
defiance for years, had voluntarily come in and entered into 
revenue engagements. There was no open rebellion in the 
country, and during the last nine months the armed forces 
had been reduced by over 14,000 men. 
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His faults as a public man were that he was too sus¬ 
picious and liable to give vent to his anger; he was also ‘ too 
economical in some public disbursements, such as public 
festivals, when much popularity would be gained by an 
opposite course at a trifling expense,” and he buried himself 
too much in the petty details of business—“ but, take him 
all in all, I am satisfied that he is the most able and effi¬ 
cient minister that this State has possessed during the last 
twenty years.” 

During the last week of July 1832 rumours of an 
estrangement between the King and Hakim Mehdi began 
to reach the ears of Major T,ow, and on the evening of 30th 
Taju-d- din Husain Khan, the King’s Vakil, was sent to re¬ 
quest the Resident for a private interview. In answer to 
the Resident’s inquiry as to the real causes of the estrange¬ 
ment T.aju-d-din replif'd. that it was mainly due to the 
enmity and intrigues of’ the Padshah Begam who hated the 
minister and had great influence over Nasiru-d-din; the 
Nawab had also been unwise becau.se “ he had not made a 
single friend for him.self either amongst the numerous 
Begams. or among the male relatives of the King, or among 
the courtiers about the Durbar,” who were enraged at the 
curtailment of their stipends and opportunities of pecu¬ 
lation; and of whom several had been offended bv his harsh 
language. 

On the following dav the Resident drove with the King 
to breakfast at Dilkusha The King made several ridi¬ 
culous charges against Hakim Mehdi—that he wished to 
be King and that he (Nasiru-d-din) was in danger of being 
poisoned bv hini; tlmt he had publicly insulted the 
Padshah Betram and his favourite wife Koodusea Begam; 
and that he had on one occasion kicked a hole through 
the portrait of the King’s father The Resident expressed 
bis conviction that the King had been misinformed, and 
warned him that the dismissal of Hakim Mehdi would 
cause sore displeasure to the Governor-General. Nasiru- 
d-din promised that he would take no action without giving 
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notice to the Resident. In spite of this promise the King 
l>egan to heap marks of disfavour on Hakim Mehdi. He 
released his enemy, MuzafTar Ali Khan, from prison, and 
forbade the minister to attend him at the Khurshed Manzil 
where he had ordered a camp to be pitched for the whole 
court. As soon as the news reached the bazars, disturb¬ 
ances occurred in the city. The Resident tried to effect a 
reconciliation and apparently succeeded. The minister 
offered humble apologies for any faults of which he had 
been unwittingly guilty, and the King professed his full 
forgiveness. But that very night he spent in consultation 
with his new counsellors, Roshunu-d-daula, Muzaffar Ali. 
Jafar Ali Khan and Kunwar Ratan Singh—all of them 
except Roshunu-d-daula, men of the worst character, who 
urged the King to imprison Hakim Mehdi. The next dav 
the minister wa5i ordered to go to his hou.se, and no official 
was permitted to visit him; hut the King had not the courage 
to dismiss him though he had the impudence to send a mes¬ 
sage to Major Low offering him Rs. 25 lakhs, if he would 
summon Hakim Mehdi and dismiss him from his post; an 
offer that provoked the indignant reply that “ not for 
25 crores would he comply with such a request.” 

On 7th August the King called upon the Resident and 
informed him that he had made up his mind to transact 
the business of Government himself, without having any 
minister at all, and to allow Muntazimu-d-daula to depart 
from Lucknow unmolested. 

On 9th .August Hakim Mehdi left his apartments in 
the palace; to avoid insult he slipped out in the dead of 
night concealed in one of his woman’s rattis, and retired to 
his house in the citv. the same house that he had possessed 
for thirtv years, for unlike Agha Mir, he had not taken 
advantage of his position to acquire mansions in Lucknow 
Tt was not until the following March that he was allowed 
to depart to Fatehgarh. 
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His fall was commemorated by the poet, Mirza Imam 
Bakhsh Nasikh, in an ingenious chronogram. 

The disastrous results oi Hakim Mehdi’s dismissal 
may be gauge'd by the fall in revenue. For the five months 
October 1831 to February 1832, it had been Rs. 40,36,000; 
for the corresponding months of the following year it 
dropped to Rs. 18,24,000. 

Fanny Parks, the Pilgrim in .search of the Picturesque,* 
met Hakim Mehdi in Tnicknow when he was minister, and 
renewed the acquaintance at Fatehgarh after his dismissal. 
She gives us some very pleasing glimpses of him in her 
diary. In 1835 she found liim preparing to celebrate the 
Muharram; “he was a very religious man and kept the 
fast with wondrful strictness and fortitude.” She 
visited a shawl fa('torv which he had e.stabli.shed to employ 
a number of destitute Kashmiris, in which three or four 
hundred workmen Avere engaged, and a .school for bovs 
which he had founded. 

After the death of Nasiru d-dfn, Hakim Mehdi was 
again appointed minister 

“September 24th 1837 The Nawab Hakim Mehd>‘ 
has been reappointed minister in Oudh : how happv the 
old man must be ! He has been living at Fatehgarh pining 
for a restoration to the honours at Lucknow. The Nawab 
Quitted for Oudh ; on the first day of his march, the horse 
that carried his naJcarffs- (State kettle-drums) fell down and 
died, and one of his cannon was up.set—both mo.st unlucky 
omens.”® 

•.r 

And again on December 25th she records the Nawab’s 
death. _ 

* j f bj f 

* ^ j f 

it- ^ ^ ^ 

The Chronogram ancl| this note were communicated to me hy R han Bahadur 
Abdu-s-Sami. 

“ The Hakim fell from high honours, 

Write the Chronogram in a novel style 

Take ei^ht from * Hay ’ the first letter of Hakim 

Three'times reduce by half and half.” 

^ = 8 reduced by half three times gives the figures 4, 2, 1 or writing from right 
to left 1248 

* Wanderings of a Pilgrim in search of the Pietureaqne, II, p, 13d. 

* Oudh Papers, Letter froni Resident, No. 89. 
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In Mr. F. E. Pargiter’s second paper on Earliest Indian 
Traditional History, from the Kshatriya sources, which 
appeared in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 
April 1914, on page 2P4, there is mention made of Krivi 
country, afterwards named Panchala, of which the capital 
was Hastinapiira. Can any of the members of the 
Historical Society give information concerning this Krivi 
Kingdom and explain its name ? 


h 


On page 12 of Mr. D L Drake-Brockman’s Banda 
istrirf Gazetteer, mention is made of the mint of an 


ancient city at Pardnan in tahsil Man, which is disclosed 
in .some years in the bed of the Jamuna river, the right or 
Bundelkhand bank of the river being much cut awav in its 
flow. What is the name of this city, was it Hindu or 
Buddhist, and where can an account of it be found ^ 


J. R. Hill, Karwi, Banda, U P. 


There is a manuscript of Katha Sarit Sagar 
in the Government Sanskrit Library, Benares, which con¬ 
tains an interesting record of great historical value. There 
is a cnrious Persian seal on the front leaf of this manus¬ 
cript in which the name of one Virabhadra. apnarently a 
king, occurs in coniunction with that of one Sultan Selim. 
From a closer look at the impression it would appear that 
I be seal bears some date consisting of three numerals which 
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might be read with some confidence as 977.^ The era which 
the date represents is not of course specified, but there can 
be hardly any doubt that it stands for Hijira; and in that 
case the year in question would correspond to A.D. 1569. 

But what are we to understand by the legend—“ "Cira- 
bhadra,.the handa (slave) of Sultan Selim”' The lan¬ 
guage of the legend seems (*learly to show that Virabhadra 
was a subordinate prince reigning under the Sultan Selim. 
But do we know of the existence of any such prince or 
Sultan about the time to which the seal refers ? These are 
questions which have to be settled first. 

T believe this Virabhadra, who must have been a man of 
letters and the owner of a library of manuscripts, is identi¬ 
cal with the Baghela prince of that name, reigning over 
what now forms the territory of Rewa in Central India in 
the sixteenth century. He was the author of Kandarpa- 
chudamani,2 a gloss (in verse) on Vatsyayana’s Kama 
Sutra, in the Introduction of whioli (verses 4-15) he gives 
a short sketch of the past history of his family as far as 
the 4th ancestor The genealogy therein presented agrees 
in full with the list of Baghela kings supplied in Cun¬ 
ningham’s Report, Vol. XXI, p. 107. 

' The legend of the seal rnns ■ 



I am greatly obliged to the Hon’ble Mr. U. J3urn, I C.S., lor his kindly reading 
this date for me and for helping me with other valuable ami suggestive information. 

-■ Dr. Schmidt, in his Indische Erotik, pp 3J>-40, is inclined to think that the king 
Virabhadra was not the real author of the work, but that it was written by 
a pandit of his oourt and allowed to be published under his najjie in return for 
some reward. 
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He was a great scholar himself and encouraged learn¬ 
ing in others. If his statement in the Kandarpachuda- 
mani be not an empty vaunt he must be credited with the 
authorship of numerous works on different subjects.* 
Like his father, the venerable Ramachandra Deva, whose 
court had been the early home of the renowned musician 
Tansen, he was a great patron of merits. The remarkable 
favour^ he showed towards the famous Naiyayika Padma- 
nabha Misra alias Pradyota (or^^tana) Bhatta (or 
=°ttacharya) who lived at his court^ was an expression of 
liis natural liberality of heart towards men of letters. Jt 
was under his direction that Padmanabha-composed Sara- 
dagama, a commentary on Jayadeva’s Chandra loka (See 
Aufrecht’s Cat. I. 352). 

Virabhadra in his Kaiidarpachudamani (end) gives 
1577 A-D."* as the date of the composition of his work 
Padmanabha’s Virabhadra C.^hampu is also dated in the 
same year. The 28th verse of the 2nd Chapter and the 
1st verse of the 10th Chapter of Kandarpachudamani 

‘ Vidt' Kandarpachuihimnii, (.Samyogika Adhyay.i, beginiiitig of Chap 10, 
verse 2) ; 

5rr*rTft?rrf3rw5*»f»r^h^ i 

- Virabhtulra is said to ]ia\ c in.vlcrially helped Pafinianabha in the disoharge 
uf his debts In liis Commentary on Pras^tapada Bhaahya 

(See Peterson's Cat. of Ulw.ir MSS.. Kxtracts, pp. .>3-4), the latter gratefully roniembors 
the generous qualities of his patiun (</. the phrases “ HillHfCI • ’’ 

* foficihv says that by waj' of returning this act of Virabhadra’s 

kindness he '"undertook the composition of this work and named it after him 
Viravariya: 

^ i4i «f H r n: f i i<iT’B % vrfii: ii 

—Pailrnan.abha hero calls his patron by tho name ot Vint vara. 'I'liis is nut 
.1 personal naiuo at all, as Pandit .Surendralal (ioswami in his Preface to Tarkabhasha 
took it and which he identified ivitli Vira Siiiha, King of Buiidi, 1341-1419 It is a 
merely honoritic title. Str.viigely enough I find the same word Vira used in tho 
same sense as a qualifying epithet of Viriibhadra m a MS of Kaiidarpachudamani, fol. 
:ilb, lent out to me bir inspuotion by Pandit Viiidhyeswari Prasad Dvivedi : 

^[9111 ^ I 

=• Mm. H. P. Sastri makes Padnianiibha a courtier of Dalapatiraj. 

(.See the Index of Authors, p. ii, in the Catalogue of the Asiatic Society of 
Bciigid, 1904.) ^ 

, (3) C3) ^ (6) (1) fSr flhj# 9W9 I 

qiTVI«I TO W l Quoted in Schmidt, ‘Beitritge 

zur Indisohen Krotik *’ (p. 4^ Botji Schmidt and Aufreoht hove rightly taken thi# 
date (1633) to indicate the Samrat Era. 
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make it certain that in 1577 A.D. the author was a youthful 
prince and had not yet assumed the reins of Government.^ 
And all this squares with the chronology of the Baghela 
kings known to history. Virabhadra’s father ^Rama- 
chandra Deva reigned till his death in 1592 A.D., Vira- 
bhadra succeeded his father to the throne in the same year, 
but his reign was cut short by an unhapp}^ accident which 
ended in his death in 1593. 

Now, wdio could thih Sultan Selim be of whom even 
Virabhadra, himself a king of no mean authority, speaks 
as his master ' From what we knew^ of mediaeval Indian 
history I am disposed to identify this Sultan with the 
Emperor Jehangir, for it is to him alone that the epithet 
Sultan and the Selim are rightly and at once applicable.^ 
The dates of Virabhadra and Jehangir also synchronise; 
and above all, there are events narrated in history which 
speak of them as being brought closely together. These 
events are given in the Nai^ir-ul-Umara (Persian Text, 
pp. 228-9) and may be summed up as follows : — 

In 14 A.E. ( = 1569 A.D.) Akbar sent some of his 
nobles to besiege the fort of Kalin jar which Raja Rama- 
chandra Deva had purchased. Seeing no other alternative 
open the Raja came out of the fort and sent his son Vira¬ 
bhadra to the Imperial Court in attestation of his allegiance. 

Now it is probable that Virabliadra went to the C^ipital 
as an attache of the new born prince (Selim being born in 
1569) and lived there almost all his life. On this assump¬ 
tion only we can discover a meaning in the term hand a as 
found in the impression. And it may be noted in passing 
that the seal bears exactly the same date (977 A.IJ. = 1569 
A.D.)—and the coincidence need not be merely accidental 

II 11. ’Jtt. 

V# 

(6) rr3iifi«rr€t i «jw?Tfrn:^ : i X. i. 

■ The other probable iilternatIve ns to the oqu.itioii ol (Ins Seliiii with the sun ol 
Sher Shah is rendered untenable by the facts th.it tliu latter could clniin neither to 
the title of Sultan nor to contemporaneity with Virabhadra (hnvijug nntcdaled him 
by several years). Sher Shah's son died in ISot A.l>. (Imp Ox. II, 3U(>.) 
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Virabhadra’s literary activities, his heroic exploits, his 
patronage, his generosities—all these must be assigned to 
a period when he was only a prince, i.e., a period prior to 
1592, the year of his succession to the throne. 

These are all the little scraps of information that we 
can gather from dift’erent sources regarding a king who 
claims for himself the rare honour of being ranked with 
Bhoja Raja of Dhara. 

Gopi Nath Kaviraj 
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THE SHRNGl^IiA-SHATAKA OF BHAHTRHARI 
WITH AN OLD COMMENTARY IN 
HINDI WRITTEN EARLY' 

IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

Edited bv R. P. Dewhukst, I.C.S. 

GENERAL INTRODUCTION 

T hese notes are intended as a brief introduction to the 
text of an old manuscript, which I received recently 
from Dr, Veiiis, and which I have edited at his suggestion. 
The contents of the manuscript constitute an interesting 
specimen of early Hindi prose, and the Sanskrit poem, 
which the Hindi commentary explains with great fulness and 
care, is a characteristic and brilliant example of Sanskrit 
poetry of the classical period. The manuscript consists now 
of 50 leaves, each ten inches long by four inches wide, and, 
with the exception of the first and last leaf, each leaf bears 
eight long lines, containing on an average about sixty letters, 
on each side. These 48 leaves are numbered on the second 
page of the leaf, the writing on each of which is upside 
down as compared with that of the first page. One leaf, viz., 
that which was originally numbered 49, is missing out of the 
complete manuscript of 51 leaves. The first leaf contains 
only seven lines on one side, while the last leaf has nine 
lines <on one side, these lines including the final note recorded 
by the scribe, which shows that the manuscript was written 
by an amanuensis, who spelt his name Kisor Das and who 
completed his task on Monday, Magh Badi the third 
1683 Samvat (^. e., January 1627 A. D.). The 51st leaf 
bears a note on the back in modern writing 

^ ^ but the word TTPfH seems to be used in the 
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sense of ancient, not eastern as was originally supposed 
those int(j whose hands the manuscript first came. 

The manuscript is a Hindi commentary on a hundred 
Sanskrit stanzas, which pur})ort to constitute the famous 
Shrngara-Shataka of the poet Bhartrhari. Only 98 of the 
stanzas given can, however, he traced in the two printed 
texts of Hhartrhfiri’s poems, which I have had available for 
reference, and the numbering of the .stanzas differs through¬ 
out. The ver}' first stanza given in the manuscript is printed 
both in the Bombay text (1911, Vaihhava Press) and in Gopi 
Nath’s edition (with translation, 1914) as being the first 
stanza of the Vairagya Shataka of' Bhartrhari. The 
stanzas numbered 5, 63, 73, 76, HI and 95 are to be found 
only in Gopi Nath’s edition, and Nos. 13 and 100 in the 
Bombay text only, while Nos. 62 and 85 are not traceable 
anywhere. 

It is clear that in the case; of ])oems like the three 
Shatakas of Bhartrhari, which consist of isolated stanzas 
constituting a separate little jitjcm {•canplete in itt-elf, resem¬ 
bling in this respect the quatrains of ’Umar Khayyam, and 
difi'ering constantly even in inetie, Iht' older of the stanzas is 
not a matter of any significance or consrqueiitc. The numbers 
of the lines quoted from the three Centuries in Apte’s 
Sanskrit dictionarj^ show that he referred to a text with an 
order differing slightly from the order given in the Bombay 
text, wbicli I have used for purposes of comparison. The 
metres actually used in the stanzas written in the manuscript 
include the following familiar metres, which are of constant 
occurrence in the three Shatakas, ‘?72.,Shikharin5, Anushtubh. 
Vasantatilaka, Sbardulavikririta, Sragdhaia, Batheddhstfi, 
Malini, Harini aud Aiya, and they also include one example 
each of two uncommon metres, the Sh&Jini (stanza No. 25, 
corresponding vith No. 3 in the Bombay text) and the 
Dodhaka (stanza No. 54 = No. 9 in the Bombay text). The 
latter metre, which does not occur in that thesaurus of 
uncommon metres, the fifth canto of Bharavi’s Kirfif^rjunlya, 
has, like the Drutavilambita metre, a strongly dactylic beOt, 
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coDsisting of three dactyls followed by a sp>ondee, repeated 
four times. 

It is curious to observe that some one through whose 
hands the manuscript has passed was evidently puzzled by 
the fact that he could not trace the opening verse of the 
Sanskrit in the poem, from which it purported to be taken. 
Ho accordingly wrote over the word which is written 

in red ink, the word in black ink, presumably because 
he found the first line in some edition or manuscript of 
Bhartrhari’s third century poem, the Niti Shataka. 

A mistake has been made by the scribe in numbering 
the stanzas from No. 80 onwards. He wrote the number 79 
twice, with the result that when he had completed No. 98 
and its commentary, he was compelled to follow it by No. 100. 
This, together with many other indications, tends to 
suggest that the scribe was not himself the author of the 
Hindi but only a very careless and unintelligent 

amanuensis. He prefaced his transcription with the 
words ^ instead of and 

ended it with such solecisms as and 

It is not likely that a commentary on a difficult 
Sanskrit poetical work could have been produced by a 
man of these limited attainments, and there are many 
mistakes, both of omission and commission, in the text 
throughout which make this conclusion absolutely certain. 
We find, for instance, for and ^ rejieatedly for 

in the Sanskrit, and there are many omissionsand confu¬ 
sions in the Hindi commentary, which show that the writer 
was not following the sense of what he was writing. In 
stanza No. 59 both in the Sanskrit text and in the tika he 
writes the meaningless (which also spoils the 

metre) for (rays), with a dot under ijie ^ to 

show that If and not ^ must be read. Again in stanza 
No. 95 both in the text and commentary he writes the 

oonjunotive participle of instead of the word 

written being an absolute barbarism. The printed texts, it 
be i^th read Similarly in the oommentaiy 
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oil stanza No. 46 the barbarous third person perfect plural 
form is to be found. 

Besides tlie hundred stanzas purporting to constitute 
the Shrngiira-Shataka, there are four other Sanskrit^verses 
quoted incidentally, and each of these is explained in Hindi. 
After the 46th .stanza of the manuscript (the 34th of the 
Bombay text), which ends with the didactic maxim 

(in misfortune, alas, even ambrosia tastes 
like poison), a .stanza is quoted from the Kirat&rjunSya 
(Canto IX, line 30) of Bharavi, briefly called fqiflYf in 
the commentary, illustrating the same sentiment. This 
stanza, which is in the Svagata metre, ends with the 
words ^ mind in distress 

everything is unbearable). Similarly, after the 47th stanza 
<No. 61 in the printed text), in which the impotence 
of human powers before the god of love is emphasised, 
a .stanza from the Frabodhachandrodaya, the drama of 
Krshna Mishra, embodying the same idea, is cited and 

expounded. Again after stanza No. 81, which as fUready 
noted does not occur in the Bombay text, in order to 
illustrate the meaning of the word n fi zr^yin the Sanskrit, the 
commentator quotes a stanza in the Malini metre from what 
he terms the which is really the Sbishupalavadha 

of the poet Magha. In the commentary on the same stanza 
a line (No. 296) is also quoted from the lexicographical 
work known by the name of Amara Kosha to explain the 
meaning of the same word 

Lastly, after stanza 82 (No, 35 in the Bombay text), 
in order to explain the meaning of the word a 

stanza is cited from a work styled the Shrhg&ra Dlpik9» 

I have not been able to trace any poem bearing this name, 
though a work known as the ShrDg5.ra Tilaka is cited in 
Apte s dictionary and mentioned in the bibliography given 
at the end of Macdonell’s Sanskrit Literature. 

These are the only extra stanzas found on the 
existing leaves, but the opening words on the .^Oth leaf 
show clearly that on the missing 49tb leaf a well-known 
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fthloka had been quoted, which gives the names of the 
eight different kinds of sattvika hhavas, and which runs as 
follows :— 

wm jjST^ ^ETTf^jrarr: ii 

In the manuscript the Sanskrit verses arc written with 
. red ink, and the Hindi tika with black ink. The writing 
is very large, bold and clear, and consequently nearly all the 
leaves can be read with great ease. The exceptions sre the 
leaves numbered 23, 24, 50 and 51. The first two of these 
have both had fairly large pieces torn out of the middle of 
them, and are also badly blurred in places. The last two 
leaves are torn and ragged along the end of every line, and 
the first of them is considerably blurred in several places. 
By referring to the Sanskrit, which is commented on, and to 
the context, and by familiarity with the general style of the 
writer, it has been possible to restore the text of the last 
two pages, but the first two damaged pages have not yielded 
results which have been so satisfactorj^-, though a con jectural 
attempt has been made to restore them coinidetciy. 

Both the Sanskrit and the Hindi, but particularly the 
latter, abound with errors of all kinds, e ff., haplogra[)h 3 s 
dittography, omissions of letters and even words, wrong 
spelling and inconsistent spelling, but most of these errors 
are so obvious that very little diflficulty has been experi¬ 
enced in dealing with them. Many of them, if uncorrecte<l, 
would destroy the sense completely, c.r/., “ iH)t ” is 

twice wrongly written for •nT meaning “like.” 

The chief interest in the manuscript naturally lies in 
the language of the Hindi commentary. The spelling of 
this is peculiar and utterly inconsistent. The postposition 
which appears nearly always (iTW «^d being 

other substitutes) where ff would be used in modern Hindi, 
is to be found written f^*, ftlf and 

There is great confusion and inconsistency in the use of 
the nasals and sibilants. The sibilant letter q is invariably 
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used, where ^ would be employed in modern Hindi. There 
is also great confusion between and er. Even in quoting 
Sanskrit words ei is sometimes used, where occurs in the 
original Sanskrit. 

The spelling in the case of the vowels is very anoma¬ 
lous. ^ is always written for initial long “ i ”, ^ for ^ and 
^ sometimes, for while in all words beginning with “o” 
the consonant ^ is written before the vowel. Thus we find 
“ lips ”, (modern Hindi “ out of sight,” 

“ medicine ” and “covering.” 

The formation of the vowels “ u ” short and “u” long 
when initial is also peculiar, and it is sometimes difficult to 
distinguish between them. There is also no consistency 
in their use, the word “ longing ” being for instance 

found in the sanje line with a short and a long initial vowel. 

The use of anusvara is extensive, but very irregular 
and illogical. We find, for example, on the same page both 
iuid «nSr, which also illustrates the loc^e use 

of the diphthongs “ e ” and “ ai ”, which pervades the 
manuscript. On that same page, occurs ’as the 

equivalent of the Sanskrit . 

The vocabulary employed is extensive and includes 
many obsolete and dialect words, for which dictionaries 
may be searched in vain. The words used are almost, 
without exception purely Hindi or Sanskrit in origin The 
only uninistakeable exceptions are the Persian which 

occurs-duplicated thus, as the rendering of the 

Sanskrit and ( 13 ) a bowstring. There are. however, 
a few other words, which may be of foreign origin. A peculiar 
word occurs several times in the sense of unpleasant or 

disagreeable. It seems to me probable, having regard to an 
idiom containing a very similar word current in modern 
Avadhi Hindi, that this word is a corruption of the Arabic 
. There seems little room for doubt that and 
which are of constant occurrence, are derived. from the. 
Persian . Lastly, the curious word which 

also occurs in the Satsal of Bih^i Lai (Doha 258» vide 
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my article in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 
January 1915) is found in this commentary, and it seems 
difficult to. Account for it except as a corruption of the 
Arabic meaning a chain. 

Among the Hindi words, which occur in the com¬ 
mentary, the following seem to me the most note¬ 
worthy :— 

a box (an inverted from the Skt. and 

the diminutive affix ^ . This inversion is common in rustic 
Hindi, e.g.y Nakhlau for Lakhnau), pulling (a dialectic 
.variant for to pull, Skt. ^ + and 

moonlight (Skt. key (the modern 

Skt. 9fhnilT), and shining (from 

the Skt. intensive ont of debt (modern 

Hindi efK»r, Skt. ^ plus life (Skt. ^Tg), 

VmtV haste (modern Hindi Skt. ^TT 

belching (Skt. forehead (Skt. ^d 

eye brows (Skt. ), shade (Skt. ®n^), 

skull (modem Hindi Skt. 1317 ?:), 

fisherman (Skt. ), obstacle (Skt. ^r?iT), 

cowardly (Skt. ?irnR), lET^ time (Skt. ^Rnr), Iwr 
stratagem (Skt. f?nf ), OTT and fMT wish (Skt. 3^1®!), 
prayer (Skt. fqpr^, prostration), Tnft?T ghost (Skt. 
time (Skt. %fn), one ghari (made by adding 

the numeral to the modern Hindi Skt. 

imm and the .^hak tree (Skt. tTimc), a 

sigh (Skt, ^ plus ), ^ and rising (Skt. 

mr rWT ^ smelling (Skt. ^RTSTUT), a little (Skt. 

U^IIT and a vessel (Skt. XRTw), servants (Skt. 

place (Skt. fixed), and raised 

(Skt. Vim)» ^ and a bodice (Skt. «R^), 

calf of the leg (Skt. finish plus ^ diminutive), Ht% way 
(Skt. fInRiTr from to break), HT^ store (Skt. irr^-f 
and >nv name (Skt. ^im). guessing 

(modern Hindi vfSiHiq, Skt. ^ plus q^R), and 

^flra out of sight (Skt. whirlpool (modem 

Hindi Skt. sin), bright (Skt. plus rr i r ), 
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suitable (Sbt. a fan (Skt. 'sra|«f), 

lightning (modern Hindi Skt. ^ parrot 

(Skt. 5 j^), ^Ztra footpad a road, Skt. TO* plus 

falling, modern Hindi trer*TT to fall). 

There are many Sanskrit words which occur practically 
unaltered or with only the addition of the final short u, e,g.j 
rubbing, Tra pride, putting on the sacred 

thread, shining, TOT^fT clothing, ^5 paronomasia, 

harsh, mrtRl meaning, ^T«iH (’irniT) order, ufw (^*W) 
contrivance, private part. 

There are also several words, the meaning of which is 
clear from the context, but the derivation of which is 
doubtful or quite obscure. The following is a list of most 
of these words below, w'ith a tentative derivation of some 
of them : 

< 7 ^^ fat, lotus flower, with or in the pre¬ 
sence of, a small parrot (perhaps connected with the 

modern Hindi tiny), fragments (|)erhaps derived 

from small), round and raised, folds of 

skin on the abdomen, a stone, roofs or sprouts, 

twisting or breaking, meaning apparently no 

other (Skt. ♦r plus, a foolish or improper 

speech, strung (referring to jewels), direction, 

a storm of rain (perhaps connected with to hide 

the idea being apparently that of a storm so violent aa 
to drive people indoors), a flower (perhaps the oleander, 
modern Hindi 

The general style of the Hindi may best be judged 
by taking the only passage of independent prose, which 
occurs in the commentary. After commenting on the 5lst 
stanza (COth in the Bombay text), the purport of which is 
that not even Brahma is powerful enough to prevent a 
woman from getting what she wants, the commentator 
remarks that this is illustrated by a story in the Bhagavat, 
which he proceeds to relate. I append a transliteration of 
this story, the tenour of which is much too outspoken to 
please modern taste. It runs thus, the curved lino over 
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lonjjf vowel or diphthong being chosen for the purposes of 
this extract to denote its nasalisation by aniisvfira : Ek 
samay Kasyapu sandhya samay vishe sandhya kai Ishvar 
kau suiniranu karat baithe hute. Tab itne bich Kasyap ki 
stri Ditithi kainu ju ati byapyau tab Kasyap ke age tharlu 
bhai thilrhe hvaikari kahan lagi ki, “ Alio praneshvar 
Kasyap, tumhare layS yah kainu inohi ati ani bj'apyaii liai, 
su mere kain ki santi karahu aru dekhaliu Aditihi acli dai, 
jitik ineri sapatnl hai su tini sapatnlni ke putrani kau sukliu 
dekhet mere param santapu hotu hai, mere putru iiabT su 
mokahu krpa kari ratidanu dehu, mopar anugrahn karahu. 
Tab yah suni Kasyap yah bichari ki, Bhai, ab ki 3 ’'ah 
sandhya saino hai, ratidanu dibe kahu uchitu nahi, su 
jau lau yah sandhya bichu jai tan lau hau j"ahi batani 
kgau.” 

Yah misu kari Kasyapu Ditihi batani lagaut hai, 
“ Aho Diti bahutu niki turn bhali bat kahi hai. Ju kachhil 
tumharai ichha hai su hau karau. Til stri kau nianorathu 
ko na karai ja stri ki sangati arthu dharinu kainu inochh 
hotu hai. Aru stri ki sangati grahasthu aur tini hu ashrainan 
ki palan karatu hai, Aru apunu sansar sarnudr ke piir hotu 
hai. Su stri aisi bari hai Aru stri purush kau ardhangu 
hai. Aru stri aisi hai jakai bal grhasthu bare ripu indriyoni 
jitatu hai, aur tini hu ashrainani indriyani dagilvati hai. Su 
tini indriyani ham tumharai h'il anayas hi jitat liai, jai.se 
garhpati garh ke bal shatruni jitat hai. Tate sunuhu J3iti, 
jau lau hamarl sampurn au bitihai tau lau ham tumahi uran 
na hvai sakihai. Tate abahi hamari ek binati manahu. 
Abahi yah inahaghor bera hai. Su ihi berii bhut parit phirat 
hai, aru Mahadeu phuni abahi phirat hai. Su Mahadev 
jau dekhihai tau ham par dukhu paihai, su turn ghariku 
dekhahu ” Itni bat jab hi Kasyap kahi Diti ke man ekau 
na ai. Kamu ju ati hi byapyau su daurikai Diti Kasyapu - 
jai gahe aru ati atur hvai ratidilnu mangan lagi, tab Kas^’-ap 
man madhy dukhu paikai Isvar sau aparadhu kshamaikai 
Diti kahh ratiddnu det bhae. Su tat6 ihi prakar stri ju 
kachhu karyd ch&hai tJikau antar^u na karahi. 
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This passage is sufficiently long to illustrate the 
vocabulary and the type and structure of the language 
employed. The inconsistencies and idiosyncrasies of the 
spelling have been left untouched in reproducing it. In 
editing the text obvious errors have been eliminated as 
far as possible, but the peculiar grammatical forms and 
terininatiors have everywhere been left intact, and variant 
spellings have not been altered, 

r may note that the Sanskrit of those stanzas in the 
manusc-ript, which have been traced in the published texts 
of Bhartrhari, differs very much from the printed text* 
There are very few stanzas in which some slight verbal 
variation does not occur, and in many the difference 
is considerable, as will be seen from the notes .which 
I have appended to the text. In one case a stanza 
(No. 14) of the manuscript is made up of two half¬ 
stanzas (parts of Nos. 51 and 52) of the Bombay text, both 
of which are in the Shikharinl metre. There is a quaint 
touch in the commentary'dealing with the 20th stanza of 
the manuscript (No. 19 of the Bombay text). The com¬ 
mentator, after suppl 3 »^ing two equally indelicate alternative 
explanations of the Sanskrit verse, apologizes for the 
nature of the reference and throws the blame on the poet, 
remarking “ Tika kau kartta tau jaisau kabi kabitva kinhati 
taisau bakhanyau.” 


GRAMMATICAL NOTES. 

An anal 3 ^sis of the grammatical forms used in the Hindi 
of the commentary tends to show that the language employed 
is of the western Braj Bhakha type. 

The noun unless already ending in a vowel usually adds a 
short u in the nominative singular, and the .accusative 
case is formed by adding f%. The plural is formjed It^y tli^ 
addition of fir, asmtf»r stars, letters (Skt. 

and fishes, conti-ivar ces, tbii|^ 
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slaves, and so many, such, ?nrint% waves, 

marks, illusions, abdominal lines, 

roots, trees. The only instances of other plural 
forms noticed are trt^ eyelashes and eyebrows. The post¬ 
positions are (Skt. »rNf, »nf and for 

the locative, Wi ^ and ;i5t for the ablative, W, 

and lit for the genitive, qx and for the dative, 
for the instrumental, and in the sense of towards. 

Adjectives are not numerous, and the following are the 
chief instances occurring : 

large (Skt. q|[), white (Skt. ^ + 

straight (modern Hindi tftWTj Skt. f%^), and 

belonging to another (Skt. q^), alone (Skt. qq? plus 

tr), slack (Skt. fjjfirqr), fir^ certain (Skt. ^T^), f%q< T lj t 
devoid of desire (Skt. fqiRifnft), high (Skt. qyq 

resembling, qr^tqr thin (Persian wij; b), thin (Skt. 
qrnv^ blind (Skt. qr^). 

The pronominal forms are much more numerous. For the 
personal pronouns we find in the first person I, iTtqf^ of 
me, iTlU'lf for me or on me me, we, 

US, and in the second person ^ thou, thine, 

thee. Varying forms of the demonstratives are very 
common, e.g., in the singular qiT, ?TT, 

and in the plural q, q, fq, H, qw, ft 
l!Pr, ftfir, ^ and ^rfq. For the relative pronoun we 
find in the singular ^ and WT and in the plural fqr and 
The interrogative appears in the forms ilt * qilV 

ipfiMted and qrT% (accusative). 

The cardinal numbers occurring are qqr and one; 
two, irm seven and qrrs eight. The forms ifWt 
lilt: wee, all four, also occur, in addition to both. 
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while the full series of ordinal adverbs is found up to seventh¬ 
ly, viz., irw, in addition 

to the ordinals and 

Conjunctions and particles are numerous. The most 
<*ominon are and, “wOr then (Skt. ir*T .*) and if, while. 
The following also occur, viz., ^ then (Skt. TJ^), ?ri[t then, 
and here, ^ and, and ^ emphatic particles, 

^ whether, c|ii|^(modern ^rif, Skt. fw?T when, still, 

helow, itfT ^cT hither and thither, t|T5f (usually nasalised 

behind), the modern Hindi ifHI, (Skt'. TTg), and 4||ii 
forwartl and near, this being the only instance found of 

the meaningless apf)ositive, which is so common in modern 
Hindi speech. The phrase f%^ “ in the very middle,” 

shows a curious shortening of the vowel of the repeated 
word. 

Verbal forms are naturally very abundant, but they 
occur almost entirely in the third person, mostly the third 
person singular, and they do not supply material for a com¬ 
plete paradigm. The copulative verb “to be” occurs in the 
forms ^ I am, and % he is, a-nd ^ they are and 

they were. By far the most common form of the verb is the 
present tense formed by adding Iff, % or % to the present 
participle, which ends in W for the masculine singular, for 
the feminine singular, ?| for the masculine and ^ for the 
feminine plural. In the case of causal verbs the endings of 
the participle ought by analogy to be 

and ^Tc|^, but for the feminine plural the form with a 
short final i is always found. ^ is often found substituted for 
t%. I have' noted the following forms. The manuscript 
is careless and inconsistent in its spelling, and the final short 
u of the third person singular is often not written.* 
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and fg[?T3Tf^ shillingsimTOTT (Skt. iT^RTU) revealing, 
^C^nrT rattling, reinaiiiing, ^?T?T turning, knowing, 

shining, and ?STT^^ touching, explaining, 

^^f?T moving, wandering, burning, being 

powerful, ^IfrT shining, -^fT and being, g^iiT niifl gftf^ 

becoming, burning, saying, ajid ^?7Tt doing, 

and trT^ obtaining, ?rf^cr?T and ar^T^fT causing to lose, 
seeing, dancing, f%?nfrT seeing, causing 

to grow, xnccr falling, talking, and 

causing to increase, ^qrT serving, moving, gsRTOI 
calling out, "^iT placing, moving, taking, 

fearing, qflg’ff extracting, increasing, causing 

to grow, and ^nfSTTfl growing, cuttings tfw 

giving, calling, piercing, 

sacrificing, ?TT?:?T striking, blazing, thinking, 

living, churning. describing, ^ q Tg y y causing 

to tremble, trnCfT crossing, igraT^rT flragging, being able, 

^Tr3?rand =«rT^fH coming, passing, qt%TrT wearing, 

kissing, causing to do, thuiideritig, 

teaching, seizing, abandoning, desiring, 

shining, fq^ and drinking, bursting open, 

qp^ blowing, ^ giving, q-^rqf^ causing to escape, 
cooking, conquering, ^Tq?T concealing, causing 

to wander, ^q^UTT teaching, ^rq?r pouring, being 

S.3 O 

called, living, piercing, blaming, 

shrinking, <Tl§f^ keeping. The only forms of the present 
participle which I have traced, which do not conform to this 
rule, are stopping and gjirr^ abandoning. 

The past tenses are formed from the perfect participle 

with or without the addition of the verb “ to be.” This 
participle is formed generally by adding 4^ to the root of 
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the verb. The masculine plunil ends in TJ And the feminine, 
both singulai And plural, in. 

The folio wing forms occur, viz., 
and made. put down, remained, 

am I W become, miKed, sain^ and come, 

and given, attached. caused to attach. 

and TTt? gone, .seized, (nasali.sed) related, 

wetted, seated. taken out, eaten, 

and «ai<l (the modern masculine foi’in also occurs), 

qrr? cut, and taken, IdC G ^ 

pleased, 'laf placed, closed, watered, stretched, 

caused to mix, and filled, covered, 

washed, rubbed, and released, mounted, 

recognised, risen, ?t% seized, enveloped, 

flir^ written, hidden, seized, let go 

d eceived, fastened, seized, endured, 

deceived. The Eastern Hindi form of the perfect 
only occurs once, the solitary instance being gave (the 

I 

modern Eastern Hindi )■ 

Futures are very few indeed, and they are all of the 
Western Hindi type. The future in y derived from the 
Sanskrit ending'qW, which is characteristic of Eastern Hindi 
dialects, does not occur at all. The syllable “ ih ” which, 
accoiding to Grierson (Vol. VI., page 6 of the linguistic 
Survey of India) is characteristic of the future in the 
Shauraseiii group of dialects, is found in all the futures which 1 
have been able to collect from the manuscript, wz., will 

do, will be, will go, will live, will see, inT% 

will obtain, will pass, and (plural) wi4 be able. 

Imperatives are not very common. The usual endiog 
of the singular is v and 'f (and nasalised ^ ) for ttie 
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I have noted the followini^; iTPTW admit, think, 
say, and see, ^ and hear, »tP!J run away, 

sleep (third person plural), ^ give, and 

do. There are also a few forms ending in ^ and 
which come from the same origin as the Eastern 
Hindi future in ^ and which like it do not change for 
person or number (i’«c?c P^-ge 30 of Greaves’ Grammar of the 
Hamayan). The following occur, viz., srrf^r^ know, 
know, remain, give, tfqfl see, and 

embrace. Lastly, there are instances of the respectful 
imperative, such as please do, *511 and please 

become, please understand. One imperative form 

found, viz., go thou (second person singular) seems 

to be quite anomalous. 

The aorist is of fairly frequent occurrence and I have 
collected the following instances, viz., and 

(with further variations by the use of nasalisation) 
may be, and may put down, and may go, 
may remain, may stop, may know, may 

drink, I may do, I may go, may ask, tnr may 
pass, qm may burn, ?iit, and uprff may do, may 

be called, may desire, W«ir^* I may attach, may 
stop, TO may be able, may cause to eat, may see, 

fhcfS may worship. 

Infinitives are very common, the ordinary uninflected 
foitm ending in ;|t. Instances are and also 

to do, to remain, to swim, to look, 

to be asharned, to shine, to place, 

to smile, to come out, to touch, 

to kiss, CtrSt to cry, ?|f^ to cross, tmjt (the only 
int^oe of the short i being omitted) to cro^ break; 
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to come, to indicate, to sacrifice, 

to smile. The following occur only in the inflected form, 
generally followed by (of), viz., gii fii y to abandon, 
to cause to hear, to beat, to tear, to spit, 

to take, qfiiCTiW to cause to do, to accomplish, 

sqrf^ to penetrate. The form to enjoy is peculiar in 

having a long i before the termination. The only instances 
of the infinitive in ^ (the modern High Hindi sit) are^nrpT to 
attach, to say, to do and cfijqif to tremble, e.g., 

% she begins to tremble. 

Conjunctive participles are very common and consist 
either of the root of the verb without any addition or of 
the root with ^ or added. The following occur from 

roots, which have not already been given in dealing with the 
tenses of the verbs, vi:., having opened, having 

become mad, having agreed, having run, 

having drawn, having caused to forgive, 

having begun, g-gifg# having sighed, having plaited, 

having come out, having caused to live, 

having touched. 

The agent ends in (masculine) and (feminine) 

added to the infinitive form ending in g. The following 

instances occur, viz., and (also written 

aRT^lfr) maker, winner, laugher, 

grower, toucher, obtainer, 

knower, brightener, mover. 

A feminine plural form occurs once, viz., 

This completes the forms of the active verb. The 
passive verb occurs fairly often. The characteristic of the 
passive is the shortening of the long vowel of and 

We thus find % and arq^fin ^aifn ♦ bpth meaning 
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“ she is seen,” % “ they are seen,” Otlier passive 

forms found are “nia-y be done,” ^oTrr % “ is lived,” 

% “ is experienced,” grrs “ may be crossed,” clIT»T 
^rr?T “ is abandoned,” “ may be wished,” 

“ may be said,” “ may be done ” (feminine), 

“ may be blamed,” “may be worshipped,” 

“ may be caused to eat.” 

Compound verbs are of fairly frequent occurrence. The 
biceptive occurs in the form “she began to say.” 

Desiderative forms are more common, instances being afi5C*T 
% “ she desires to do,” “they desire to sink.” 

The potential occurs in the forms“ will be possible,” 
“ may be able to do.” Intensives are very common 
indeed. The following occur, viz., burnt down,” 

“constantly increased,” cRf^ % “completes,” 

% “ cuts down,” trTfT “ bdls down,” 

% “ brings along,” % “ continues to stay,” 

“ has written down,” “ proclaims,” 

“settles down,” f^Tf% “turned out,” 

run away,” “ lifted up.” 


A very peculiar idiom is occasionally produced by using 
the word (sometimes nasalised as derived from the 
present participle of the Sanskrit verb to be, along with 
a participle of a verb, in the sense of an absolute con¬ 
struction. We thus find ^ “on being embraced,” 


5^% “ on elapsing,” iTO “ after having become,” 


irPT 


a 


when it is raining,” “on this coming about.” 


As to the syntax of the Hindi, this calls for no com¬ 
ment, beyond the observation that the syntactical construc¬ 
tion of the sentences is as loose and capricious and illogical 
as i^be spelling of the words and the inflections. We 6nd, for 
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instance, a icinininc .subject Followed by ?i% and ill 

the same sentence, while verUs arc frequently attracted into 
concord with the nearest noun, irrespective of the sense. 
The sentences are often clumsy and awkward and/ull of 
unnccc.ssary repetitions. 

This coiiclude.s my introductory notes, but further 
notes dealing with the text are a]>i)cnded to the actual 
Sanskrit-Jlindi text. 


SANSKRIT-HINDI TEXT. 

w: II 

\\ 

ii Ml 

I ^lfT|5»t I %l ^T% 

I I % i ^ I 

I ti'g ^ rn% 

TTRT % I ^ fig 

^ ipRT^g % II zn i^fr^ 

^ ikfmrn 

T II #1^ % ^ f r7T ^si^rTT^cT S 

^afin: ^ ^ 3i.^T 

^ ^frt ^ f fTITaT ^.’?T 1 

MT^: I f^?,T5TfT % iTwit^ I ttg g>r^ % i ^ % 

’5rr^ ^RrT^T m 2ii^T 

^ % f^T I I I 

wsfk ^jfk 
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% ^?T aiimtt ^iT ^ I 

ft^i TCRf^ ^ 

^Tl'g % I #% % I 

I w 7\i% 5WTrr % i 

^T ’ftf^ f r!T% t5^ ^ VT % I ftg 

^ f I ^?7T I ^T ^ f ?\T% W f I ^T 

111^ ftrif % I 

^ % I ’STfrf: ^4?r 2li^T a|f? 

^ ^rmx ^nrrg €it ^ fc^f^ t 

^Jx % I ^ *TaT% frrf^Tf? ^x ^x^ f « 

I W XPS siflTriq^^^T 

»i:?R f^firq ^R- W I t^'tfwfs^fRTFT^qi^’SJil^- 

TnnfH ilTfefH >5n?}f^ f^^qrit Jl ^ il 

I Tg»5r ^ I ^rf \ ^ i ^q>5WT ^qrfq: I 

^^X %'X^ i lirr li?T 

^ ’?ITr!tnr qii^‘ =«lffT qX Xl'R? 

q ^ I T?pt ^frT I x^g % RY??T i f’eqX' 

f?7x =q^qR‘ I fmx % ^qrr % xy\^ f i ^’sr 

^7{ I 'q-% ^ ^^tqi W % rR ^3rfH I xfil'ft 

XT TT^x^ I f^xjfiT irarrffT i ^frr ^?r % i 

XiTg qqrx XT#f Xl»TrT I ^*P?lf ^tXT ^ ?^g % 

^iqg X % I ^sfTX X«^ xrf% fxq ^X ’^JX ^ 

^T ^f? ^Tg % rR ^T ^1% X’^ % ?R# xrfR f II 

I fTTxtx fx^xt wx?qx fx^xffxixr^txxr; i XTx^x 

X ^xx^xt fTTSSR ^tfXRtXXtX§: II ^ II 

XR I fx^t I % I I ’^X fxx I qx fR4xr 

f^xrflxxf: I wt X^ XTtT XRai % XX xrft xixay | XT 

qxrrx ^ ^ xfx fx^xr fxRxr ^» xtxxx • i x^xfx i 

xxg X^ % I XTXXX I I IWXX^Xi' f ^XT^fx % 

xxxntixxtxif: I xfx ^xt ^xxxifx xrfx i h xt^tt i xt 
f^xxr ^ xrnft fwr^xig i xt^ x^ xr i xI^ xix 
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^Rfk ^irlt I 

^*’ff ^ ftg ^-nr^f^’% 

sTf^rg WT^f ^pff ^»TfT n 

i ’^•«4T<cf ^ ^^rTRTrT^I^^'RT 

^nntj I?^aT 

II 8 II 

w I ^TTi* I firf^^ I ^ i 

f ^T I tft ^ I f^irf^ TT I f^^pd% 

niTT ’wIg I ?T : i % i ^ 

I ^ ^■RfT It4'?T ^ 

I W=^1t % I fTT^’lTjr ^ f^T^T ^ 

^9-'^’^T’^ifrl wS\X ^ 

TT^K • 1%^% I ^€t f I HR % 

m ^rr % 3^# ^rri i 

^ »iR 3Ft ^fn % I 

€tt ^ TiRiS ^T I ^ ^frfrl* W\T I ^ fTR TRR^I 

^ sj A 

fT^»otf^ a^ ^’fg f % II 

I ^T^^T»-zrTOaq^^^^RTO^’^l?W^^T ^’Ift 
f%f^fcT I flRT^TOT^T§T^^iTgfil‘^?T'5fiT: 
^71TOT^%: • IIH II 

’TO I ^7R irfh^r: i fiq^ % i ^t #r% 

TOTRrfr ^TrT?T ^ TO I %Tft 

ftfir I ^?:f^ I fktf\x vck % i rv^ f!pit 

5srf^ I fTRTWT ^RjrS: i TTRifTT^rr wto aiTO i 

TO TOTirgf^T: i i TO ^ ^vm^ i to 

^Tfro^r ’f^cT 1 ^ ^ rITm 5fT^ 

TO ^ ^RR ^Tc^T% ^ % ii 

^o I gRf% #<l5?Ti|^ff^^TTTf ^^fTTroi^TOI^T 

itf^dR T I ^TOTTTOR^Rff^aR'rfisii^R ^^TOTORT ^ 
tow: II ^ Ii 
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I % I 5Hfig^T^TT|ff^^rrTT I ^ 

3?T»r i I f^^r' ^’^frr % i 

i ^ ^ ^ ^Trr ^ xif^fi 

2*r^fT ^WfT % ^ ^ I 

^T^T f515^^ ^it 

^^Tf% I I ^ I i % i 

f^ni5rf% I ^ J.-^^ T5t% €1'^T 3^ % 

^Gff^ ^T3^ ^€t ^ffT ^f^^T 

f^?f^ ^nfirt ^ ^T % ( qf^rT m ^Tf%% ^ qirT 

"O o 

^fTWrT % ^ 3R^fT % ^T#1f % I 

^ trf^rr I ^ % tRiii rn€t i^q?: ^n 

^rf^ I ^'iTfw WW, 

qf%rf qqjH % q ^ li 

>3 

•^T® I ^ fq ii^T: %fqrq^^^^T5iq^fq 

^t: II wftfrr ^f^t wt: 

II ^ II 

I ajfq I qr »jfi?^iqr fqq i • fqfHSFi i ^f?^T 

»TtT ^rqm fq^rftq qj’^, % i i 

I fqm^ llq I q^ ^ i 

qp^ I : I IwT % I q qqf qxq % ^ i qf^qt ^q: I 

^ q#fq w qrq i ^Itfir i wr^^ ’^r ^ i i 

qfq4 3^ ^ ^q qj^T qi'W ^tfrT I I fq^^TT: I fq^^ 

IJ?: % q^rT qrff II 

^T° I f^H#q wtq q 5f^qT fw q^T^?^^^qq^^m- 
fhgm: I qrqitwftqJT q«qit^ qqq 

feq: II C II 

^ I f^q: I q^' ^it qTf% ^qrf?: i qqq 

qq I q^' fqqqmT qqnqf qraT qqqfiiq qif^^ 

qqq^ ^ % qrq^qltg rqf% q^fq qr#<^ 

T^T qi^ I f^q: i q ^ i twr^ i wq i WT^ i 

qf^ WTsqffq I q qr^iqr i w^t qrf^^ i fqqr q?:T^^#: i 
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I ^ I i ’«rri 

I I l^EfT I tqf 

f%^Tt ^ I ^rt5r%^ 12RW »gS’#t ^>#1 j i 

1? TT5^ ^>ti I ^ wfk i 

I ^ f PfW f^*!T^rf^ ’SITr??! % I ^T^‘ 

^ ^ ^ % II 

^^f?T ^ rT^^^r II £- II 

^ I I ^ r=r^^ i f^or^ ^T =51^ grg 

2irTr WTWfi ^ rn i ^fk i 

«ir^ ^ »T5 t: I #R % »T5r% i f^ir ^ i ^ i 

% I I 

3RTg ^ % I : I ^^fsr i ?r^ i 

^ wr Wfi^T ^ I I 

STMTf^^ rlTf% I ^T»P!?^T^^’eqr: I ^xk % ?:T5T^^ 

9T5f^ ^4 ?)m rT^^ft % II 

t ^ 5f trgtrrriT^% fnai^ ii 

^ ii ?« ii 

I ^ ^T^rr 1 ^ *Tg^ ^ I ^ I ^ TO 

I ^r TO^TTf!T?r W ^ «rr^ air^^ i 

I mnw I I ^*1%' "f I 

I I TO?r f^?T i ^ 

I 5iT% I «!T1^ ^filii* 

^ ^TOrTT ^rrff I I «T ^ I 5T ^ I g I 

§tl«!tJY %fT ’Sirf^ I ^ ^ ^TO^pft ^ TO TOT 5f I 

TO ^TOT ^ toY ^ TOT fro ^t^tIY II 

I TO^T fTOTTOT TO ^jroqr WTfn II 

?T»Tt ^rfrorr f% TOcto tot ^^1%: ii n ii 

I ^t^TTONt I ^ TOTir^Tft ^lYfro I 

fro^: I TO^T TO I TO^ TOT^ "fY fro ^ I ^ TO 

»nnfY ^ «inir tft fipTO i fiiTO^ 
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% I w'g I n firarw i ' 

WW I I ^iTft % I *1? ^ 5 

firaro tft % • ’re aiTft# n;3 »i’re 

=55Tj ftw % I siftpar; i ’Bi’ftrSt «• 're: i 

^TTWWTI I 're^i'tf firs % Jre »rr€lf firjs^’Tfs ^ 

it'’^'Tg -slg fls I ' *re^ ^ ^ 

?nr I i ott ff i «*tw' i *treg% i spsts 

«wre II . » ^ 

, fiisTwfitnsf^ qjirflHfiisn^ 

fifiran: fern: n ’s.^n ’i': ireTOwfil^ ’iSt 

n«T^ 31^ q^"St^giTn>!Tq^’PiT q : i ij' n 

I I HTW ^msTRTft I fi?*is?t: I f%wresi 

tj*Hs Tjqn^aw^ fii I fern; i tft’sft ' if* 

% ^ I I ^rc^ I i ?TOT^ 

qnr »»fil*r #fft i st^ i ’reft JJf 'i? > '>*'* 

^ ifi# ^ ’fi «g«T % ’S 

,R,„ w’tfs ^ ’sftti ' ’*^ 

, qiTOfi 'STS^wra ^ ^ >i«t % I 

^ Jirew =1^ 

,,rw#t ^Tgg >1 ^ f* <^re^qt^figisret fiw 
tfe#isarresT^qtfftwg’o 'I’re retfi? ^^Tsifti 
ii% * trim fw iiati firsTatTftns'sT 1 siT^t 

isqqTfii ^'re g^ti a? % I ^ 'rerei 

9rn 1 i 'ire ^ * 

*w % qrt% ’ft’refit tift % I s-sft’re fswsreft 

4)fr ♦ I ri»relfitfirare% i ’fiiT ^ wfii * w ’fw 

fijqrr^lT fiwi ^ fq^qnSt x-nin ’PKsiP* 

tih^ »f T^TPT^ ^ H _ 

^ ^*iT«it II ’BstssfiwitisireT^nT’^sftssre’reireaTW titferi 
^ H *' 
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^ I ^ #1 I <?T 

^ I I ^-RT firf I % 

^RT I =5?^ ^ if^arCt ^ ^ I 

I I I 5^111^1%^ iTR ^Txi^‘. irn^ 

^(fk ^fk I ^ % t ^-q^^firf^ia^Jiwf i 

^J^J^ rlT^ ^ ^Flfj fnf^- 

wfk fk^ ^ ^farf^ 

^T«T Tsi^T?.^ I ^ % I I 'ef^ 

^R ^ liai % I tiR 

n^R I tirferf i ^sixR’asnx^ 

^irf?: TiRf^% ’^v ^tfs ^ifk t?3r i 5iRi% ^ qR ^ftRrr % i 

I -sgqf ^ % ^T clTett ^ frr% 

^R Tfj^ qinr ^ I ^ l^T ^ 

?TT% #K ^?!T ’fifh f I nm TRTSaj l?Tr^ 

^qr ^ ^^nft ^ ’f^ ^ I nfh 

Os, Os. 

^nrqq? % II 

^•> I ^cq^ f^f^fiiT^rRrrafqqqT ^^^*r!t 

^ II ^1% qTf%?17rgq2wfq^ 

«T K^i^yjk II ?8 II 

w I fqqqr: i q ^ i 5Eff^ i q^rfq wtk- 

v^ ^rff I fqqrrfsr fiiqr sqR q^ifq ^tR% % i f^fn 

qrwT^ ^•liajf^ I ^ fqq^ q^rfq sqR fq?:?Er % qi^7% 

I ^ ^T?mr ^nrtjzi % q^ifq fqq^r i i tf% ^ttt n i 

I qrft f^^FT % ^ I ^ I I 

^rarcrfrqro^ i ’aS^ qr^ % i tIh wr rf i 

I #r I ?l«ITfq I ?R l qif IRFI 

I q% WR qr^ % ^ i Rcf^cTR i srf^ i 

q?T^ ««1** FT qn|^ qr^ i i q i 

qrf^p'T ^RTT I qr ^’qrr fqq i qrqqfqq^af; i qfqqnr w % ar5pqqi % 

^ ©s 

^ 7n% WR % far qriw ^qr f5iq% I ^ q?w 

^ I qiRC wf qife I ^ qi^ qrff II 
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%ajT f%?fwT t%g »jwnrr^ ii ?yi ii 

I ^STRTT: I I iHTwS I 

I ^ ^rr^ fw^41 qnro % ^ i 

I qirT qr^ % f% | I I tr#?d% 

^ I 1%ffqT: tan: i ti:f¥ i ^ i i ’wt ^ % ^T^ 

I wc qftt nnj ftft% 

% ft?N II 

ntatar at ar II ii 

I g% '^^: I f%ft W n% nrff ^ 

ii«TTn;faFi agn ftctar a^af^^arl%Wi ^ntrgt^tar 
an afw^ % ^ I g^arar i g^afa ar^ i i ar t^rnc 
irai I ta^a at an tja % i ta€t«at avatar i xraw 
taa ^ ^rtt atag i at ar i ara^ ag traft i ?n?t 
gadft wi litf ttag tf% i arftaa ar^r ataa ^ a^nftf% 
irat ^ ataa na ^ #arT ar^ faarm ftf% faarw att i 

vft >9 >A N> 

an^t I arftft arag ^ f atag a aaar i agft tafttt ^ 
ttag I ^aa»?caftfear‘ i ^aaaraiaft % mx arft ta 
^ ^ft ^ 'ttag a ^ar n 
I ajgwT? artmaarara^ ^- 

^a%*3f: I a^ faara ^artanciraiatf a^: apn aiaafa ar'ir- 
5*p5afta: M ?«»i 

’at I arTfTTaaYarat i ^(t% ’ttt aarax taaf araa i ^ 
gag a^a^*^ arara^ i ganrairiraatf i gaiggra 
nar I ^^arsafta: • ’^’*5 gi> ^ • 

arai ^ m fn \ aingr xrfk aarag % i a aar: i a gaa aai f i #% 
a^a^ft aar g^ aatt a^arw^ ajan ^ • artw^HaftarTfrft j 
Hr! ap^ % ^ ^ai arma aft ftarar ^ atraa: i arft #% 
atraa % i ^*n? i aft ^ ap'naV f i ? ftarf%% % i 
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^ ^jxnr 

^'rr?% ^ ^ tfsR: arur ^ f«!?T% irnrSi »raTag 

f 5 ^ % II 

I jj^ ^nrrf^ »i7i; yfa^ei rii ^jai a#t 

^ aiTar- 

rnj^^ II ?c II 

w I gwfH I arif^i I ?TOT% tnr# i ^mi- 
I ^wjT % I ^rsiwf I TnTf% i ^irf^ i i sTf% 
»r?T: I 3 t I ^ i Tmzr ^irry ^ ?twT irm «t 

^1^1^: g?5^: i aftg I \ irurn; 

^rfei I ^fn i ^ni% irft?: fw # t ai*if^ ^srfer i 

I ^nc?i ^airfr i s:wrr 

% m?: i f¥g «t ?rft i ^ g i ^ ^ i w firgn 

TP^YT; I irai ^ f I l l ^ 

urairnwTT ^ i ^ i ^ i grcan i «nnr airf?: i ^mR«r 

^nwRf I iRT^fiT I 5T I «rrtt €1^1% trm i 

^ asrg ^na iFtf% »t i 

iNft ^ 1 KWri ^ ^ I gfET^'^N^ fkf% gRfT 

I II 

I f< i4 fwi' <if1 fW^^T: II fgl^ii 

If utrwg ii ?£. ii 

^ I ^r?: 1 gfipc ^rrarr^ firef i i ^rOt 

^ I ^ I I ’smsr trw i finc^: i 

tpc «fr?w % I ^ I fxvfffk: i figfitacfii i gjfgf i 
I %?f %?T ^7f«rr1^ wft ^ TO i* Tft’ % I 

'vj 'O 

m?r I ^fro: i mHsi^ i i w TOrarg i 

mr I f%?r#t f^?f% f7f?rft qqf f^ gft ^rqfn tq?T fql 
qrriRT^ hsrc i ^irqT f^in^ i¥t i f?nc^t ?fV q?#?Tf% q? 

*ITOT % I fq?!% ^ affi? xr; #H #?T 9mwr wf? 
tt tf II I' 
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1 ^ 0 1 M’finHt ?t3t- 

Trr»TTOfw: n ^ 

<ingH T r >rt II II 

w I I ^r^«T W w % I ^irtt 

^naiT I ^ ^ I ^ I ’rf^^rsT fW i W(^<ihi i 

eir^ I ^ ?nft I H ^ 11 

w I I ?T«n5Tg ^ m ^ ^ 

^RT*?T ^ ^ ’«lt irf^ ^ sNif^ 

Tf% U4ir< «n<iir^tJ ^TTi I ^ I •ilftti I *:<i*i ■*1^ 

^ ^ 

^ ^TQTfT ^r5T% ^ f?Tf^ ^ fti «il 

^ Twrrc «in^ ^ i ’*i*raT ^ ^ i firing ^fpr ^nsridir 
€tTf^ ^ ««<n<5 % '-y^ff^<4 ^ yT?TO 

^ ^W^?nr 

i7f%m f ^ ^ ^ iNrr % ^ 

^ I fNrr ^ ^frh ^ ^ amrs^ff ii 

fg^aWl^ n^fk 

ftmft iT ^qmf4gf %qrt %Wft irtro ii ii 

^1 I ’Rm*! ^ I I »raTT ^rWtT I I 

Hift *iw % I ^ ^ nai^^ »rwr ^ ^rf^ 'ft Hfrf^ % 
m ^tfT I ^ I t^r?rft i i T?rft rth 

TiR I ^ ^ % I ^ I ifRPT I tR?Rr 5^1 qr^ 

%i ^rfwm I I I R^dVt^ I 

qnigfi qiS’Riftqg%^^Rqd%^ % i qrim 

ffWJ Wi: TOT ^ % I ^ WRTtlTO Tf?f I qr 

irft rnir^i ^^f^i x^ Oy^r^t^Stw t% i 
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^ ^ =5Tf?T^ % « ^ I 

271 ^ ^ ^ ^ % I ^ iiT I 2?f% ’«rf?T 

% Trr% wm ^rrflTjg % ii 

'»3 Ov 

^ II ^?:- 

#1^?n®^T^ w<5F<T7r<Tj<iir II II 

^ I ^W. I ^TqTf% % ^?T ijS-: i WTO 

chU^Hi ^ifr I i ’«tf^!|«i ^fifx i i 

trot I w-cv^^^-^-RT I #^^rrRt % i 

'O 

T^ I *i^^ ^rtfr ^fTw % I ^TT^ TO ’TO I ^prqr 

^ ^FTOf^ ^fr ^ wf^ f^rf% f5rf% 

fro^ % ^ ^ fw ^Ffr ^ f 

I ^ ^ ^ TO^' ^T8r 

»Tf% frra? fk^w % i ^ ^rgrf^ % 

cliTO TO ^ ^liTOr % TO ^ WTO WiTOT 

^ wfTO % I wfro I wfw^ wiTW frorro ^to 

^rf%fT TOW % I TO ettf^^ fir w i wrr^ froiTO i wi^ tro^ i ^tlw- 
tow: uTOiltw wwifr wf^ TO I TO w i wrr^fwrr 

f^sTTww fwTO iwfK I I ’w%wf froro tow 

% I ^ WTO WTTO ^5^ ^ WiTOfw Wift ^Tft Wpft twro 
TOIW HTOW % I WT^ WT^ n^JlIlWW TOTW '^^TTO % I WT^ WT^ 

TO wrfrofw % ^twrr wtroi frow % ii 

I WW W^fw^f% W Wi^W^-^TW’g^ W% ^WTlfTqT- 

Wi f kg<U wf%^f%TO: WTWTWT to: I wittwirf^TOg^TfrorTO^ 

wTwt wr ^n%w ywfwa ii ii 

TO I gwf^ I ?RTtttfw fro I TO^ WTKI ^■RTrfw^ 
TOST I W»T^ ^ W TOWTR: to ^ I ^w ^W WR fw Wii%^<^ 
^ I WW^rft ^ I W^ I Wl^ttiTC TO % I ^TOT ^ ^TO- 

^ I TO ^TO WWTTO^t^fTO’g^ ^sTl'W^ I TOR ^ ^ 
wrwTO I TO wtTO I ^ti»fqietif<t w r to^ ^ ^ totto 

% ^ ^ (EK^ 

TOTOT^ I ’'T^ I I ijfr 
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I iTTT ^ 'WT^jnrr^ 

I ^ I ’lit I ^fcT I ^ 

?aTrT^‘ I ’fTtx TlT%si I XI^TI ^TH ^fn 

% ii 

I 5TT^rf 5fT Tl^J II 

T’^T fkJ.^1 II ^8 II 

=51^ I ^IRT I f^rff^^ ^11%^ I 

^s?Icr f^f^cT =5^?: ^ ^ \ ^ 

^TfV I ^ ^ti % ^tr % I f\^T 

*o 

^ ^rT ^ ^ f^'ET % I ?;^T ^?T I iTrrf i?t ^ 

^ I INT ^^fT^rTT I ^ ^ ^r!T % I I 

^cT I iTr^f ^ ^ % #r I ^ 

^ %% ^Tf% II 

I ^ret^t: ^f^m- 

rTT^ ^wr: I TT%|rT ^ fmn ^ 

^ II II 

o 

^ I ^tnit I X??lcr I Tf!^ ^T^* 1 »f^ilf ^ I 

»j;ciT(J % I I ^ I 'q'R'^ % I 

^5T % I I »?^Tnft I I 

^ r °hfqa ' ng T: i ^rr^f^fT ^rg i 

O NJ SJ 

^fer ^ I ^ I ^T^: I TK«T wt#f i ^ 

I ^il^friTTra^m : i xii^' i 

TTf^em ^ I I ^ f%l?f =5r I ^Ti”* v 

I T^ wm ?#11^ ^ ^ I ^ I -4* > <f^ % 

»rrf^ ^^7^% I 

•J^o I f^r?T sfiffeifsj^aT: 

%fiT? «rf% II II 

TO I ?rp^riRT toct: i to ^nflr % 

’**^'3' % TO TOrSt ^ I "Bufro 
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^r*N *iT#f i fs«g 

^ i ^ ^ aw i 

I '§\A^^ if % I 

^ I ?R^ arPT I* ^ fiw 

wfwn % I- 

^ I ^ i gifi i 

I ^Ti ^Ji f^^TOfw ^ ^rr^xt 

^f%7T I ^ »T<fY^TOTT1T: I ^ Wf^ I 

^Tf%‘ ^ 

'«• v* 

A^\ ^ srrflf ^Y^ ii 

I ?mrRT ’fl^K^iY I vr?rfn 

^THT ^ *Tm ^fimr ^ ii ii 

W I ^ r!Ttn?T I ^ ^ % 

nA ^T*T ^rTTg % I ^ ^ I 

% ?Tw I I 1^i^rr% H*^r<;% 

% I I ^ xTl^ni I ^ ^ 

v> 

^Y^ % rTW ^ ARfk ^TTf^ % I mi' A^ % ST | 

m ^TPR ^Yw w I ^ ^ ^ SRT^‘ I ^fzmr 

cn'^Te^fd % fXRI I ^ STT^ ^tTTT^ trflHTg I 

STTf% ^ 'a^TTrT’t# I A\^ S!Tf% ^?T^ ^ nfiA^‘ ftpT 

5prf^ % ^ ^ ^ ^«nw % ^ i:^T? tp: ^ ^ ^fimr ^ ii 

I ^srPT#; ^rsrarpT'nrfi^Pw^ trtri '^mrRTPrt fltTwri 
frtvjf^rr^ *g^W3j^iT*rt ii ^-iT^Ti^iJ fg^* ^frc^gr- 

f^WJj'rT^RZf infin^TSR^ 

trraj: ii ii 

=*m I ^ i irrfn!^^^ Am: I ^reii^ 

ATA titftr I %A wi I % I % ^ I 

'j i. 

^WRl I ^ ^ ^ ^ «Y^ I 

ifr ST^ AITA^ ^I%aF ST^ tRTT % ^ AOA^ ^ ItlTOT 
TT?T ^ I ^ XT'fl ^ ^faiY AHA^ % I 

^ Am ^ «irff I ir^f^ ^Ny ^ ^ i ^rtipRr 
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ww I f^BTic W 55 % i ^ ^Err^^*n i 

^BrsR^ ^rri^ ^ % y ^r?PT ^ % i 5 ^ ^ 

N* ^ 

^ % I ^ % I fmT*rT 1 

^rr^ wi^ST^ % 1 ^ 1 

q» q gf^ ^ 'gjHq »T ^* !Tr^ ^ ^ • 

Sjl Nd N> 

^wawT^T y siTFTfir zft «iqtf^ ^ tg % j \ 

fkw -1 ^ ?R««^ % I ^ ^ 5 tt ¥ I 

’nq^HT^'q I ^ ^ % I ^^TSfT- 

^rV I ^rqRT TTPTTf^ ^ feqi^ % I qi^T% flqftqT I 

^ #€|- % I ’sniFWqfgq 1 ^ni7T?7q fqq % ll 
I qq ^ 

q?ff q qr*i-^ctq#rqfg:frf!T 11 tqt^q ^fiMM: 

^“Pra’fq gT ^i^ T f qq i qq qg^^R?^ %q^ II ^£. II 

w I I ^ tfq^ ?fr 1 qq 

Ov 

^iliqi: I q^ ^qq^T 1 q qq^q^^: 1 ^ 1^ qqg vf^ \ 

=q^ I ^*qtq?:qq 1 ^ ’fN qs^i^r 1 €tqqrrr ^ qjq 1 
^ qT#f »?q I ’q^ I qiq^: i qiqq? qrfq 1 qqqfsq^qr 1 

^t% w qr^ qiT I fq^STR^fq I qT qqifq 

qiiqg % rRTfq I qif^: q-qTfKfW^: I qtftqqrfq qr #qt ^ 
?f% wil^ q^qjTqr % ^ 1 qq: 1 q^ #rg 1 ^t qi^ 
qf^ q?wq qqrgtfq^ qg% ^qq f n 

I qqjJf qiqqT^q qqqfq g^q^q^'f^qrqn 
?f rq(y\y ^ fqnqqfq qqjqqH qiqqq II »fqTqT^£^WiT: qq^T- 
qq^ ^^qrqrqr q^ qrqilqiTq^T q IffTg^T ifsqpni: 
qq^ li q« II 

qq I qqmf 1 ^rm n ftq 1 riTqtqr^ 1 gqg 
^ I qq wf*’ I I ^tqqrqjt 1 ’sfqqfq’^ 1 qiqtq qqqfq I 
qq % I qT^ q^ qq i f i q^ 

qp^t ?lTqtq fqq^ I qjTqfq gqq qX"g % l q^ I fqqqqfq 

?TTqtq qnRTqfq% i fqqqfq gqg qRg % 1 qrqTr 1 1 

<j h q T q^q t I fqqiTfq^ qf^qrqjT: 1 qRTqqpq 1 q qqfq I 
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tR: sTT^f I #»% % i ^ ^ €it ^ 

riTf% ^nrirfg i ^wt: i ^ % i 

% I ^T^tra^isf; I 

% % I #% % I % 

IT^JT tri^ I ^ ^ ^ 

^t^jiRt ^ iriSf f I #r% % ^dT-^^iw [ i 

xi^vfi =5^fT ^ Ri^t(%5^>Rt % 

griTi5j^T^ % I ^ WT #1^ tPCcT JTt^ % I 

^^?T ##r ^^T5irnT ^ if^Rr ^ ^wxxf 

grWT^5 % I f^^■^ gi^P3^ % I ^ ^ S' 

^TfT % rT^ ifl-rf)- II 

-sS 

■^o I g^rgnT^^Rl^T^^T^TgiRr^T 
Rr^ ^^rf?T II W hR^ qTgr|»?ih^RT<T^*lfrt<^ 

giT% fcmRr^ II II 

^ I gif% xrw f Rft fT^t§t ^ ^ % I 5 

^n%# I ^ gm rl^Sf^ I TTW 5 IFitift ^ ^ 

^ gw 5 ^ ^rrft % I ^FT 

^■r: ^twt ^x^R tRsTsrg % i ^€t % ^ i ^ » 

^ gg xrm ^npc wRr % i m^‘ ^rr%^iran^ ^ 

% I g I ^ x4 cTfT Rff I ^ ^ I gT^r|»T- 

W I ^*T% ggi ^ ^ ^T^’ I I ^f?i??fr i 

^tRt T^fT % I ^R: 1 ^f^FT giT^ I I 

O Ni " vS 

R^Rm I f%g wr^ i ^ i ^stRt ^rRrsrRr ^ ii 

^iTBRFT^rR^ iTT5!^ '^T^T^'g: II TOm: gl^rRf^’QRrRf^^*?^ 
*T ? <^ c ah T ^ch^ nn: ^^TR^w^^^'awRi'Rgf- 

II II 

OTI I ’srerR i ^RmojF i xn wr; ft%* i ^w^- 

f^: I Ri4^ g^ I I xijj^ triR? I i 

I I I ?iRe I #r xRiT W^ t I g 7!^^ I 
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I 'itf^ I ^ I 

inTT ^ ^ ^f5?n ?n^ ffn ftfn ^ unr 

^ERj;^ ?Tr% wr ^ ^pd?T ¥ i ^ i 

Shn: I in?i«r ^ ^ i f^ f f^Wi %t|- % i vfft 
#€t ^ I MW^i^«h<!HMT: 1 Thm. ^ ’R^fT 
^F^rrg qR%^* 'i? ^ 

11 ?i^ Mt 11 i 

VJK wr ^ ^ wwT ntrr 

^51% ^ihlt ?n5^ ^ ^ wr 

#fh|^5i% €t^iif¥ I fi. ^ ^ % f wf%- 

«nT % I s» % f^’mTsiT f?T^ ^ si 

^ ^fWn- % €tt^ ^ sfpgR^ Ihfr ^ig % ^ i 

«rf1^ ^ ^sitg % srg I 3iTO»req??f§5 i lr#t # 

wm ^ sjmrg ^ f?!f%^* ^nj1% imr 

% w 9iTii?t IhRt ^ siTW % srg nm srg ^ #1^# ii 
I ttfrwspf^ ^t; Tq-ngx 
^rr^: fam: ii 

sT^ T»^ snr^ ?T ii ii 

I iwrrf^ si’^ I I I I T»*Cf 

»f s!t?t: I ^tW 55 ^ ^ w ^ 11^ 

wft % iT^ ^ I rurt ^«T ^ ^ ^ 5 

% I srm: ^wr?T 1^ fg^f ^ % % 1 TT%?^5r»f7T: ’«r^ 

mtr f^‘ % I ?nn' awri ^ «irrr ^r»f^T 

>J| sj XJ S 3 

^ I ^ I fgif I siwr: I v’gfsT^ i5wr 1 

• ®i^ ’rft’i ^irf^ »?t i 

f wn ftw fSiw uwrf^ ^ wfr ^ »i^ 51^ ^et^r: i 

mi l fq qi q f^^ t I ^ I ^rr^: 1 w?t f?:^ ftif 

fmnr: i vfk % i ’Sft 

iTlIn^i ^ »rf ^mpi fM%* 

irf?ki^T: I w Tfn ^ ^<^«h<yi 1 % ^Msii^ifw % i f tot 

(Wf TTW ^rrfiT ^ ^ sw 
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I ^ I I sfig ir r i ftRigfror- 

I €wt ^f?T I 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^fiJT ftif 

^ Trf^ wt I ?n7T w?f 

apjj ^Tq II 

^ ^ II 5R^r«cr«*r ^ ^ 

II18 II 

^ I I #qiT I I ^ »T^ ^ I 

% »T^f% I I ;q^TS|1n % I 

H ^ f I ^f^§f ^ I =^tET^?B ^R%^* 

^r^eqt fhf^ ^fk 5 ^% % ^ ^k 

fi€t I % I 

^ % I ^TTTWrf^ I ^'e^JlCt ICTt 1 

»?’Q? %3fT 'ft '*f>2iTf)f^ ^ ^?l?fr €lf1^rr ^ ^»l?^lft '«l^ 
^ ^ % I =51;^ I •^‘WTf^ ^ I gPQlT 

iT^ % ^ »T^ % gTrsTrarsiiiTT % 1 1 ^Itgft 1 ^ % 

€ 1 ^ g»f% iHl^f% '51^ iT^f% % I '51^ I »Tft 

^Vg gif^ =51^ iT^f% % I I 

^tt^‘ grf^ % 1 

I 'Rf^ Wci^ ^ g?^ 

W^T^tT % I 

"O 

I ^jr^^itti irg1%rr«i^T:irrr?T#i^1xj ^^t^pj; 

f^TTft RTSI^f II ^^rrfepT f^P^^lTgr C^iS l ^^' ??t 

^TRIlft’mt liferi ^3?TrlT II l«i II 

I I ^ I I RgfflRpl^lR I ^t(h- 

?ra1xT ft^‘ 'STPin ’ft? I ^Tr^JTft^tfq I ^TrRT % 

Tpsifq ffRitR I icif^H^ RVT? I ^Nnr fsi5f 1 1 

^TjflHf^rEft I l^T5!^ I in^H^P5 I f^Ttfr I ^fi^ ftg % I 

qr^ I ^RTT I ^ ^iirr ftfn 

I ^ wr ^ fr^ w I ?¥t ^RTir ?iF! ^ 
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t t ^ I 5 IT n • i fw I mrT^WT I 

w?TfTT » 5 RI% I ^ain^ffr 3 fit 

^ 7T^ ^ ^rT ( ^riir^S! ^ 

I I ^1=? ^ ^ 

% i£»Ti^f^ ^ ^sr^rm i f ^it ^ ^ ?tt% 

?Td% ^iTJ^r#!’ I -^mfk % i ^ 

tfn % II 

II ^ 1 ri-rai-n[T ?^7 s^tt ^ 

^^TT ^T^g^rTT II II 

I »T<?^T ^fw ’lit ^h ^’TTrT f I ^T J^ITT I, 

I ^f’Fnr f^xT "It ^it^’ 

^TirrT ^ I ^Tfl'RiKW I ^tflT ^ ??lr ^ 

5 T|t 5 I ^rai^rlt I Wtf%#T I ^!- Mt ^T 7 

t I WSaTT I It’T ?> 

'^sfi^T^ ^T ^ 

^ ^ srft 11 ^ ^ ^ ^it t =5rf^ f?Tf^ ^fr I ^iT- 
f%lt I ^ ^ fl^Tsrf^ f I t ?T^ ??lt I 

x(fm: WTT ^ I ^’It IT^TT =?rf^ ^ t ' grr i 

?IT?T ^ ^^ITT iT'KT ^ m %#(■ ^ ^ 

xT|tf% ^ I ^ ^ srit ^va 

^t ^XI srft ^ig? »IW % I ^^TTT ofi^fT% oT5f^ 

iWgil 

I f% *T^»Tt<f ^?tl%?l?#)?7 5Eg?7frT trfTTTtft^ 

XT? ^PTT II =frTWTT^ft‘f 5 ^»^t’= 3 TOnTT: ^%rT^T^^; 
XT^fwf%?7tf^ II II 

’«H| I ^ firs^ t I I . I 

XT^firf^f^: I XJ^ ^1 m^rjrm: i ^mfi? 

»?»TTlt ’It I ^ I ^^tfw I WT?r ^ ftTT^xt ^ 
gif^ ^ I xi^ f I Tf^ I 3im' 3T^ apt?? 

f ?»tS-‘ I ^fPfXRJTT^: I T%2rf«i ^ ^ ^ ^ 15^^ iif^ 
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^ ^ f I fITT ^ ^«fw- 

^rfh ^ I I zrr ^it% ^rfh ^ i 

fq-czTTMrT ^ ^ <fr I I T??»?r w I m 

Os. ' 

^ ^ ^rw ^rf^ % I ?rw -ftSf 

^ tf^ ^vm wt I ^ I qfw^: I ?n ^ ^ wst 

^ % I ?r? ftif 

5!Tf%^T Tf^ ^TW wt I m I ^ ^prf^ ^ 

zr^ ^ % I ^ mfk^ 

^mw ^ I ^ vmvK Tj irf^ ^Tf% ^ ift 

^ II 

I ^T^nr rT^ ^ ^ft?nft ii ^sr?!?:! «f 

T irf^ngtiTT: ii 3c n 

^ 1 tlTT % I ? I ^ 

f5=PeRTT^ I mf% I 5T I ^fH ^rff I 

% I 5 T7^ % I ^ I I f?f^?T ^T5T % ^f?T 

^ I ^fRT I I 

ST 1 ST 'rp#¥ 1 ^ fl^ ST oItI: I 2TT^ ^ Wl 

ST^TR % frfri ^ ^fffST srri^ i 5 »iTt ^ 

T7%^5tr ^ ST I ^ #5^ ^ f%TST ^ 

irf^TT tort % I *Tf^?T ‘^rT % ^ 

5TT?RT ^dT'^ f^rRf^ ^ ^ TOT^T^ ^ 

^ ^mK % rift ’T 'SJTt II 

■^o I ^frrfro^^iiRT^irTrrR ^^q’«Jd^45^ II m to: mir 

TOT^^R?!^: II ^L II 

TO I TO TOST »TSTf% fsjTOfT % I TO TO*. TTO | 

TO xjfk^ TO I ^nrfir^f^ ^ ^ ^xzj tot ^ 

TOTR TOT fgro Ti’m ?n i ??t i TOfjir i 
% TO TTO I ‘ ^Tfrr^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ trtt 

^ifk. Tiv ’t TO TTO I mn ^ tost mif^ i 

TOT I TOi 5TT t^ttt fro I ^am i to ^ % ’“TO €»% 

«r ^it\ ??vtotrpt ^ J.yf^ t II 
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w: ^ftr ^ nrH «!% 

II 8o II 

w I ^ I sr^ jttr vSn i w. \ i ^ 

I niffihy i 5T WWJfh I 5T WTH I ^ ^3?7; | 

^ ’srfH % I 5^Trn5 RT?:# ^=1 ^ ^1'€f f^^T55 

•#1^ I % ^ I I wvt: ^ t wwTK 

5 ^ flTf% ^5Ttw 5|f# im % I 

^f% «TgTOT % «TR wrrf^ 

% I ^€t % I f^TiT ^ 

irf^ ^ ?Tr% ^ RFi % I 

m?# ^T?: ^^51% % i 

RT?^ 3fit^ % I ^ % I 

R^^i3ifer^w% I ^ €lt ^ % ’to ^ 

% I f%7T^Tft ^ =51^’^' f%g ^r€t I 

grf^ % frtof% i rrrt 

I tog % I ^g^?TTgwnii^i^;to i ^g^rrit 

^ gWTRi^ f^T% ^5xr5iTi3 ^ ’Rg? imi % i g^i 

^ncRfT % 5TR to^ ^TgCt % I ^1 t * 1 ^ tog 

II I HJfft ^ ^ ^ ^ »Tg 

to% ^T?i RTto 11 mto f^g 

^g % 1 to^ ^ 

w^' fig^ % torre 1 1 tog 

% 1 I ^ % g-f ig mk ^ 

qr^w* g^pqfTT nr^ fgfg % i g gtotg 

U T i # 3 jtS toirg g gtf^ g^jgr % ii 

1 < i ng^r*n ? ;^q j gg«irggiTgig:gramfBfgg1g^i?toT- 
toi ^<s|vi<gg ^ TTPigncTf^g^ n gigw^grtor sto^tofttr 
grstoggg ^%tosiW^feggr^THRg togiggjgf^ n s? ii 
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I ’rrf^ I ^ ^ 81^ 

^ ’fiffg im^f»r 4\ 

^fc%\% ii<TO ^ ^ ^ I 

^wfsT ^ ^ ^ «Kf%^ ^ I % I 

T TJ T ’Wmk I fror »T^T8lfH ^ ^ I ^ «RWWT 

^ t r a ir Rfi f % q^-sif ^ % XITT^ 

I ^nj «ft ^-(fiifH 

% I ^ ^T^?rRTf^^ I »2rrg ^ wft 

f^T?:TtVg it^t^ ^1?: aftt zr’J i i 

fm ’51^’^ % \ I ^ 

frrf ^5T%#r % I ?rwt ^ fiiw % i 

HIT? ^ % f%f^ % PR’g f^f% % I fw 

^ v3XlWd % II 

^'> I TOiwrar ^ ^T7r®«rfq 

f^ fi^: II ^0Ttl 

f4r rf-Hg^'44 5 i«i4^ci% ?itV»ir»?: ii s^ ii 

^ 1 ^ ZTT T3[# I 5B‘5^1 fiiF I 

^ ^ % 5 sTsr^Qf^ 

?TTiZT ?T?ai ^ % I ^ r\jf^ ^ ^3^ ftfV I 

4iiiws^ I Wrff % ^^Rf?: ^rf^ ^ % ^mx^ 

^ ^’ft TTV^I tf4% 2|f^ tR^ % I 

^ ^ ^ ^ f4» I ^gifT^^ffti ^’tt*t I wi^ 

’*iTgT^ ^ fh^ ’erarer. ww 

^^fsT ^tIh 3'TiW ^ I ^ ?n^ HT 

f4f I I wngt ^ ^ ^ m »nzr 41^ 

lg4^^ we^ wi’jj % I ^ ijhgr irw 

^ I ^1 ^»T I m ^ ^iTTT ^ 

lr% ^ 4twr ^ I fn ISM wf?f Mm 

’S ’TO MMT % I ^5*^ 

MM 4t4\ I 71^: I ^ VMM IRlIt 41^ 
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^ ^ TT? ^ f’BI ^ 

Iflifit Wit ^ % fH W% I 

sft TSia ^ fis I '^5 ^ 

^ 

^ ??ht ^ % I ' 3 ^ ITf ft>ft I ^ 

^ S nurtt ’St stN 3rfit ^ ^ ' 

*^ ,rf ftSt ftr. =1^ 31^^ ftft’wt I ^’t 

ftw ^»n^ % WiWit ’St ’*iT^ % ‘ 


tfhaft aft ismft ’St W^t a'^n' f ii 

at. I =3 =51 TT#Ntfti’’itm3 =5 ^ ifiara 

aiRTS^ ti’a^ Waa^ti’=ifHaTi!^ aji s? ii 

a^i ,i3 n?ta: I *i!t 

, j.^n I ’*i^Wi '31? I % 5^1' 1 

fq^ % sr ’r gu« T m mf^ ^I’ii’rra'it aifti a^. ^iiit nfi ^ 
®<t < ^ ^>ro t^^t ’33Tf^ ^’tf.T^'t a^ 
^ ^ tlSC't «aiW ft^t% at^^ . aa aWa 

*3, aa I 

at > . tfti % I ^ ^ ' 

at^Ma I aart % aft? a^, ^ ^”7 ^Z 

iifftW tftt % ' aa i^Rta a I ^^-raa 

ftW Hta aa aait afftfa «ftt % ' aa i aTWatfaatata a . 

a?:Taft a^t?'€t%’sN ftiftt* sa ^ 7? 

Aa ata^ ft® taftt aiJ^ % < aa i ^:'«tataj . 

W % ^arg faft Wtft at WV atftt afftfa ^ ' 

^ ^ttta. a a*!T =5iaatiat%3riata=q%afftfa 
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% I ^ wr^ I ^ I ^i^p^nsT^ ®i?rni ^ i 

fjrrfr TTTg % S rH^ 

^tr^' ?iTtTf% ^ i ^ i^Tf% ^ «Rt ^ 
^g?:wr II 

^fo , ^r^^frT c^f^rg^r ^r^i'roftr h 

^ I ^TiTpsrjTfq I ^fq % ’srqT q^ 

% rrqfq I qi: i li#^ ^ ^ i 

=qqrrT I ^TI 5 T % ^q^q^qfq ^T qtfT% I W^ % q^ q^T 

^ 1 %fqi qr%q %i: ^ “qK^r qq 

fqr qriq ^jr ^ qq? i fqfq qqfq % i fqftqqs'rscrq i ^ 
Tn^qr % i qr^T qq w i ^ qrq ??Tft ^ q^qr 'itfq % 

®N v; 

%? qaqifq % qqqfq qq'sj ^ anrq ^ ^ mn 
qa^ % q-dpr qvqqfq ?T>^q q^ ITJ %ifq ^ ^ qqrr% l ^ rnw 
q^fq % qqr qqq q?: %cfq % ^ q^qr qrq % i ^ 

qqJT qqcqqqfq c^r qqg aFf W^g q^g qif^ l 
qff-> I qa^T^T TT5?qqqrqT ^qqfqqfirTT ii aRififfwKrsr 
qqq^r^qifq qqjfq q ii sh ii 

e- 

qq I iiqi qa^ I qq q % qa^rr g i i^^qq^iqrr % i qq 
^qqfqqf^qT 1 ^q ^ % ^<J<qT qiT qg fqf% ^fX 
qgT^ % I qrq qr qq^ifaq ^ ^ qa^ fqq i qrrfirfH.’ i 

qrrift qgqfq q\fT i qiqqtfq qqrfq q i qqq qtqq qg vq i 
qiqq % i qa^T % qqfq ^^g q^ qg ^iq« % ii 

:^To I q^gq q^TTfq a^f^Tqjqqril^^lTOi q qigfq: i 
fq^f^qj: qfqqf^ fqqfq q^T ^qifV fqqrq^ ll 8^ li 

qq I qq ?Tq: i qq qqq fgg i qfTf%qTqfqqi%: i ^rfqrgrfq 
% qvjT qif^: ^ I ^ I qqqgq q arrgt^ i q^q % qqrqfr 
qxqg g ^ qq*^ qig qrfr ^ i fq T f %qr: 

arCtf^qy: i qqfq i qfqqfq i ^ng % i qifr^ q^T gq 

qqfqq^ i ^ t q^ fqg qi’rf^Tf^ us^ qr^ 

acfq I q^fq qfq •xq?: q qqi fq^ft qqfq q^q qfn.g5 ^ % i 
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rrWT ^ ^ ^ 

^ ’€t ^ ^ ^T%' ^ ^)g f I 

fTTT I fgtrfe I ^ 1 I ^ i 

I ^4T3f I r^T?m I it fjfJifrT t I fsR^TrT %-m 
f^ % II 

° I ^TfT^ ^ffT^rm ^ i 

5T f^WT ?T^f^ ?r4?T^U*T II 9 II 

I zrr ^T JTW I f^'^fr^T i i i 

^rfi Wd’fT f^if I ^ I 1 

'ff^l^r^T I ^it ^ mfl rf ?;rt^t I ^ ^l'^ 

^ % ’ja'RT ^ ^Tf? I m mi \ ^Tfriitf^-?-f^»TiT i ^Tfsr 
fgif »T??t I ijit ^P^^rlT 4TT ^ I f^Tf- 

xm: t % I f^T"*!!!: I TOT it^ I ^ frf^^ I ST 

nq I w ’^rf^ ^ ^tJt ^ I Jr=^ ^ st ouNfr i 

I »PTf% I TT>^ ^ TT#r I I ^ 

^ ^ % II 

I f^fw'II 

•Till§ ^<i: if^^mqch: II 8^ II 

I TT^ rn"4?5 I TT^rj^^T ^ TTW itit T^g % I 
I TTtf^* fTT^t^ I ^Tf%rl TTtf^ f I I 

rTT^t^ I f^t€t ^ rw^ % I ^ 

l(#si^ ^^ sirTT grf^ itft it % I TOcT I ilit I tf^^- 
TO^: I I^WfT TOTT ^rOif^ I I tfTifi % ^srfi ii’^g i 

•T M?r5(«^d I ^ailfy f^'tt ^fi|f^ ^It rT^fit 

^ifT% ^ iTTf^ I it I I I 

grit^T I ^ ^ 'STTOTT^g 

«TOT ^nft’ II m ^f«r f^t ^intw ^vix it 

^ sirft ^ II 

I urfi^T^rr xtx: TOrfTOi^r»TfTS!Trr irsjprr^s^jTit-^ 

^IT3T?T II m^: ^ ^T ST TT^tft «FTTO727T ^ 

i^<l<QH i X\ T9 W9i1»TT«?fi|f^ II ? II 
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’sw I ^ iiTT^ % I I 

^3THnf1r‘ r!^#1r i ^^^?T; i f? i ^f^^^rraT: i ^srf%^T ^mr 

^ ^ ^ I I ^155 I 7JK 

^ ^=51^ ^1 ^ % ffr 5T jsfi^ I 

^ I TT^i-pi'm: I grffT I ^ri7rT5i?n i «nrf^ ^»qT ^ 

^ arf»T^i5 I ®T f^T^ Tf% 

^TfT ^ ^T*! uif^ lf% I ^51^ Wifm J 

t^: gtf^ I I ^ ^ ^ 

^ I I H313J ^?:<5 I rTTH I I ^ ^i nr fit 

^ I »Tw?irTerW^I» »THirT I arr ’bw: i 

^1^5 ^ % I f^r»g ^TW 

mr{ % II 

I tl^Tf^^rT ^IfT<T 

J > ■ ' N5 

^Wfl II II8C:|| 

I »TfJ^fT ^?;Tsfi?f ^^fT % I I 

I ‘ <ft^ I 

I ^^Tlift ^ I ^fw^rT I ^ ^ 

^^1T % I I tWrlT ^ 

^ ^ ^ % I ^1 vmi 

’ssnr^ XT?: i ^ i f^isxg ^ 

X??: aiT^ % I fTm* fwfw wm 
% I rl^ 1 ?1T ^ST^ wt I % I 

-SkJ^ 1 ^ % ^Tl'^ ’f TBSiTT ^T% I ’Sl^ I 

% f?R ^ ^ ^rrrT 

^ ^rm ^ % I ^ ^ 

T|v^ ^xfNT % I ^frar % I inErfxT >4lTf^ 

a^ ’Wt % rT^ xrf^’^ t II 

^o 1 farwm ^5i!^4vc'«hfT ^ H’n*’ 

w f ^^ -PT ?nfh ^rfvxfr f^^rwinruaii: ii % t^’fw f^%2mT 

apr ^ tr <* n- W f ^di : %f^?wxT^fTr^ ?imn%«»rnwxTT it bl it 
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^ I I ^ I I ^fcT 

^ ^ ^ ^Erq I ^ I ^ I T^r^Tfra i 

I ?nfh I ^ »?T1T ^^rT % I % ^f^T: I frT ^ 

I I wm^ I fi! |^t rT < I ^rf^ W ^ 

mfk^ TW f^^Tf% I ^^^tlirTT: I 

wt siTSfiRf^ I f^?f^?: 

^T§' ?:^7T ^ ^ ’sntr^' ^ ^ ^ 

• ^ >0 o 

^ Tf^ ^ ^ ^ wm^ ^rf^ xiK# 

arift ^ fH^ T% % I =51^ I %NcT wfgf!T: I W 
f®ran% % I gfejT ’ftcT % I I %f^rT ^W^S^¥HT'. I 
^ iTf%?:T? I ^ ^TTjTf^i^T: i ^th? % 

fsWRT% 1 ^ I ilf^rT I ^3T^3T€t fkm^ 11 

I fel^ T f< r i ^Wf^rf ^f%'SHT^ Vmj^~ 

^jaft n ^ *11 f^ vyT y 4 TT rtr^^^Tn- 

II HL® II 

^1 =5nr iT^T^T^ I ^IT ^> 3 } [ 

I %fT«T ^ % ^rr^ ^ f?Tf^ 1 ^- 

wf^ I ^ ^ I w^r 1 1 ^ ?r^ ^ 

t i r I I tfii’ft 11 

I ^ ^ ^tt ^ ^rrfrrs 

m ^ ^rfn 1 ^ ^ 

i ftirsr I I I ^♦T fr^^ 1 ^jnx- 

j ^mH i Pi I xrqfn I ^ 

«llfic wg t I t’et I 

^ ?PT^ iit I ^ ^ »ift I wfr II 

wnrrfq mm: 11 11 

I v»r*n ^ ^ ^ I w^TprTTO^'wrrt 1 to % 

in%^ mfk 1 ?nt r ^ mu mu % 1 ?nr 1 m 
WT^ ^ I TO r a r '*nvT^ 1 ^ u(% 1 mm: 1 
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% I I ^ ^ ^ ^ 

I rn^T w^T tp? 5T ^ aiirr i 

W^^rT ik^ % I ^ 

f^TT ■% tigr ^ I ^ 

^ ^ f^fM% ^ snx^ ?ig 
^T#t »1T ^^i:' ^ifk WW^ ^5ift ^li^Em I 

g^TT ?=T^* ^ ^fiT^ ^TTf^ srn^ % ^ 

^tf^ I I tg^ ^Tf^ % f^?fH ^f¥ 

's,* 

^nT#t % g frrffi wisftf?! ^ g^5T ^ irtir 

5ffrTTg % I ^ g^ •ii'ft* ^ ?rq7 

I ITlirC ehi'^ I ff^ I 

wt ^ ^ ^ ^ 

13^ ^ ^ ^Tf^ ^Trlf^ I fir^ ^fk 

^^■m^ f^frrf"? ^mf^ f I g*T 

^TrT 5fi’#t % I ^ kWT % I m ^ ^ 

^ ST ^iT ^ ^ ^T^rrfH ^Tg % • 

^ ^ ^ ifjrrfrT ^ tTf^^T % I 

^ ^srq^j ^f^-R ^ ^TK ^ ^ ^ 

g^ ^ % I ^sR ^ 

% I ^Ti-R?ft % • V 

% ^?5T ^^trffT % I ?n% 

’STT^ f?Y ?^f g»Tf% ^ W I ^T^’ '«r^f% 

’^?Trft f^^Tfft 5m r|^^ i ^rg% ^ Tr^rfl^ t’ci % i ^ Tf% 

W ^ tjfti^ fqi?^rT % I gif^ ^1% ^ 

^ tfg% ^ ^ g?: ^ gTi% i ^ gUgr • 
TrT^ gTfT ^g’ft ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^srf?rft 5arn^ ^ f*rf?: ^ gi^jg ^tr ▼ ?:^ 

gtg «iHM R»ft Hg gi^Eig ^ iT«i ^ gr?^ ti§^ ^nnig 
fgf?^ wi grg ?7 t ^rg i ^ rnw ggrrc 5 ^ ^ 
gi^ gr^t gr^ in^ g fitt^ g gRn#t 11 
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mm: II TTiffTT^m 

^■Rim II ‘i'R II 

\ I wp€tf^ ^ I I WirT I ’^T- 

^iqT.' I #> I feiftj I 

I I y^nf^ % I ^ % n«hTg^ % 

% I ?T; I >^fT^ ^ ^ (TTfT 

fiffcT ^ ^fT ^ni 

o ^ 

ff*? % Wf(TK ^Tfw I ^or?!?: I 

% ^JinftlM % I ?:^ir^W’i(Tr’ i w % i 

8»5rl?: i i 

\3 

ii'«iT mfV % I ^rrft ^ * ^^in^iT: i ’^rfrT % 

I % I irarrtTifT- 

^»rt: I ^5i?T TTTW^’ Tiw innw 11 w^fK % 

I : I wrf ^ •'^ ^T fwT^ 

fnf^ ^t% I I 

^fffT^^rsfiTft^.* I ^TOff ^xf^-rarT % I ir^iTiftf^ % 

^ ^ II 

I ^^5Frr1^^ ii 

fwmT w^i^r xjq xrf^g: ’^rRifT-' ii ii 
^ 1 XR I I fT^^ % 

^it % T^ I =51^ I I WI I 

^ frif^ w^ I ^ I I ^ I I 

ti4 ^ ^ I mwfw i ^ ^ ^ i xjxi 

•J SJ 

xjfTfrng: ^ ^etthtt: i w m ^ 11 

T?f^ ^rrigTfT ^ ^rrf^ ii 

T^TPXRgffT «R ^ ^TOT II 4,8 II 

^ I wf^ I m wift mm i ^mr ^ t ^ ^ i 

^ I «RTff «IT^’ I fwg 5^5fr ^Tfv 
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■r I ^ i ^^nR^*^r?i[wfaR?rtTr i ^ 

^ 'sip^ % I ^ I ^ w w 

f^ ^RTR ^‘friTT % ’f T^ fwf^ % I ^ I wr 

^fT ^ qirf^ aiT^f ^ 

wrf^ ^ ^ ii 

11 ^irfwf^^^d^iaHL^SfgtrTS: ^?liT5^lft| fgf^TTT 

^ m: II «i'i II 

=5W I I Wff ^ ^TrT ^ I % ^ifira?T I 

% I f^ftrrfw; I ^T ^ vt’ot 'stwT % I srr^ 

^TTfTrf I % ih<?t3H. I m: I ^hft ^ I ifH I 

^^rT % I 2rr5T: i fii^i’^T mTt% % ?f% 

TTTPTf^ I ^?f?K^fq I csrrf^^ I f^f^m*. I ^Hh 

^ % 1 m w i fn ^if%^ ii 

1 ^Tsr ?T»ITf^f5?T- 

^*T 0*iwt II f^fecTT ^T^- 

^ »r b^4w r fti chCl f^ dimrf^ ^ w ii hi^ ii 

=?T^ I 2f»^?T % I I 'd€=^5^*i»TR:*. I 

1 =?i^ I fT?:% i 
1 ^ ^ I ^ fi^ I ^ I TRJT- 

Ov. 

I ^ ?:Tir^*7T i ?:t^ ^’IT^ ^g'inj 

^lUT^ m I ^ 1 ?:‘nj ^rfii^rTi i ^ f^- 

mf^ ^ I ai8lt li% I #dTMf^ ^ ^ % TH^ 

^ ^rrff i ^ 'fig % drif fd Ti j u ni^ai g 

% I 5R'G<T ^ I ^tT ^7T n1?r- 

iT^Tfl ^ifM^ I ^ % I ^ d?5^ m:^ 

^ ^rro ferry ^tj^g % i ^ ^ % i 

wft^ ^f^gg 'ST^Ti^tgt i ^ «ft ^ wrq 

f mg mniTg % i ^ ^iw g*m ^ % i g «i?if ^m^*g ^ ^ 

mng ^ % i ^ g *4lg yiqfi i tt*! 

f^rraw ^Fig fmg m?^g % ^ giff gmr ft 11 g tPmg 
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%^inmTr»rf% 

^ uni^ 911^ I ^ ^rrarg % i ^ ’^rfir 

lfwnif% IRT^ % I % I ^'WroqTftT I 

iT«i % I ^ ^ *1 %' 5T I ?r^T 

^ ^ w?rffT I ^ Ttirra# 

€. 

^T ^ I Olfg I I wnrr^ ’i t«? 1%ft t 

^BTRT % ^rrsTtf^ ^ tT% ’«rTf% ii 

I ^r^f?r ^4i|3q«T ti^?tis^ ii f^cnf- 

^ Tfn: II 'i'a II 

I I ^ I 5f I xTSfi tr^tsr 

*' -o 

•n^ I t¥g I ^nir i ^ % i ^ i 

^rt^THTOT: I f^^nw I I SRTf^ r(^ 

^1^1 I fm I f^«ff^ I aRT^ ^ 

Cv. 

xsrrg «ii<f^ % I ?rr^ ^ f^rrafn ^Ttt ^q^sr ?ivsr 

% % I xg Tf% Vf^TK ijaR ’ft ^ ftfn I ?7^ 

tj<T*(f«i ’f TJV3J ^rft % II 

fir iR^* ^rc?BT^** ii •ic n 

^ I I ^ I \ ’qipi^l^ ^ \ 

^‘▼^ifT % I ^ I ’q^^iff^rr: I iff%g % I q: I 

^ "g^ I I % I I qiH I rnrflfir 

iRif I mmn ^ iR^ I : i % i ^ i ^iffir ^qrc^?;^: i 

'wsKi gif^ % I ^ ^ ^ f^’^T ^fk rfuw ^ 

^n^qrrgt^^’qqg^fqg^gt ^ ^1% ^ ^ 

^ ?mf wi^f% ^ ^hrf% ^’^qrg % i 
ffq i g rr ^ ^Rf^rar ^rrw tR^% ^ ^ ^ % i 

I fk^st^ fwir q^^Twf WPTO fq'q^TT qiif^cr i 
fiiRKqfl sifsi’Rl II •it II 

w I qrrf^ 7r?4t i iRl^ ij=R ?f^ift i q^^TRit i 

q*f % flft ?5lT I f^PBTRi f^FsrwT I fkm^ ^ i i 

t?T ’97T Wt I ilf^ ?Pf ?Wi^ I ’SrftrTft^qr I 
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• • 

^ I iifMt I ^srm % ftiii’rfSi % y 

TT^ ^ITT^T % I ^rr#t W ^f^T % WT^ 

f I ^ ^ 3 : % ^(fk #f WT^ ’TT^t tfn I 

f^gr zr^ '^rfiT^rrtaiT % 1 ^rr^ ^ ^ ^ 

wm ^ ^iir^ ^ tt ^rf^ mif ^s^t % 

=4^^ ^(fk % II 

<Trq1 ^^?:T ^mt{:^imi w i^ f^ iK* n 

^ I =?r^^ I ^ ^rif 

I I ’?»nT* ^ ^rm^T Tf%^ 

^RTfh % I wir cT^^ ^f% I I ^ I 

^ ^1% ’W^ ^’srf^ ^ I trfk'5^»T^%^i^l^T: I ?Rr<ft 

% ^ trr?w ^ ^ ^rfa ^rr % 1 irrt 

^ ^ ^ ^sniWOr^t I ^ I ^rnmT=OT 1 Tra?T ^ % 

^T% ^ rT^^ r!Tf% I '^rrf^'f^TTrsrt I ^ I 

^ I I I ^ ^ % I I 

I I % I f% vit ^ 

^prct^ \ T^li%’t ^T?: II 

HPsr^'fT: II ^ ? II 

w I ^it^'ct: fk % tn I ii^ I 

^ % ^<IHrlfW I f^TTfh?rRt I f^^ftrT wm 

^ ^ ^ trtt % I ^1 

^r^rd^^T^it I z[Ti % ^-f^jiw % 

V t f^tiftcT ^fT ^Sf ^Ttrf % ^ Ti^ w % I 

^ % I 

^ I f^*f^^«#tf^7IT^t I t^Tjft?T ^?T ^ ?T «i1T 

€1h % nm i f^iff^f[ I i 1 ^ 

^ % I lift ^ ^ ^ I 
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wi^ ^ I f^^sr ^<T % % Wt % 

^ frtfn % ^n9Frnf?Tf% ^ ^5^ *^=irt % f^ w*2r^?T % ii 

I fir%^ ^3f7T ’^T^^im- 

I ’«nrf m«r ^ fimr wf% =! ^ 

?rf^ II A'^ II 

^ I trf^^ ^ % I w? I wk ^ ^nfN 

% I ^ Tn«r I ^ I ^1 h I 

% I ^ \ ^t^?t % i 

^ ^ XI ^mr ^ ( ^2fn i 

ften ^ g % I frm i m fl^f i ^rf^ i ^ i ^ 

9f I R ^nii' ^ ^ i xar Itrar i wnufirar i ^ i 

€h 

^ II 

^o I f^* ^ ^ sr mfxn^ fiRm«iT rrenf^ 

fw n ^ wf^ xrfii^ii: wf^T ii ^^ ii 

I irfq^: 1 xijgr 1 I 4i w\^ ?rre 

^ Tifw^f *iwf*r ^ «Hlf^ I I 3?% I 

ifn I ww ^TrT I ^irf^* I ^rcR* ^ i ^ mxfh i 

gng I ^TfT f^RTf^ ^ ^rff ^ng % i 

nit ^ ir1%#ft ^ »?T^T # I 1^1^ f!m?TOT I ^ 

iTTO fim «r I «f ^ I xT^ I 

Q •s 'O 

wpst I m n ^ nT^rr 

^ ffi xii f w^i mfxnfn I #N% % I <T«iTfxT I ?f3i I wiRwf I 
^ I flixsiT #t wif Ri ^sit #t 

wrxii «rrff m ^ ’S ^ % i xj 

xifii^ ^ *iT^f sng II 

I tii^Miiffii fi^TRpTRiTi^ 9iTfrrf«^xr n^: 
n^ ^r^i^nwii xRJT^irS^ w^i ii ^T?^^xtt?if«WTOr^t^- 
ii«i^ fRt ^NtnfNi^xrnfTOw ii ii 

x^irgi HT iwn^ xSti i •iV 

ll«Q I wwc lit ♦ « % I i # ^rroHf i 
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mwn ^ ’frit ’wtfs %i tfwi 

^ t*ft: I I m. ’HS ’nft ^ 

tnSi siwTfiwrSi ^ »tftwra 

mf-. I ' 

^ ^ ^ wi €1^ TOt «'»" 

I Itai^w I ^ ^TTsr ^ % • ■g^: '"^7^' 

^ ^ ^ 

if *KT3?» gs ^ ^ grg ♦ H 

■^« \ wrat^T^^wft ii '<WR^»n ^ 

fqni<u4(df<'^«i^ n •• 

I % ^*T^f ^ I ^«JT^ 

'tlfHt ?w -^1 ft^T^i fttf^ift 

i„fti ’frf^ 11 ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ % tPit gg tft % ^ ^’rawra 

Tjf^o I •T n*^ ^ WffH »f c<rrt|fciMiri ^ ■^jfM 

f^: iri^T^r*m: » 

^ \ ^nr ^^ati^rn:'. i ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ I T^ 

^ I ?ii I I ^ I % I ?T 

^ ^mt r: ^t 5 S Hit^ ^ 11 ^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ % j % #tr ^ ^ 'irwf^ I 

^ ^ ‘ S ^ I I ^T g*f% I 

WUntjf^ tra; I BRT^ ^ S ^ «i ^ I ^ I ^ I ^ 

gif^ I ntfh^irsiw** I Tim OTTS^ 

ij«f^ «f I Hnrf? writ im? i ^ t 

^rq^lFC ^ I ^iWT^TTT i ^ ^ ^ ^ * ^ITTWI 
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I fA* I fWRfxi I ^ I nm I 

% I ww^ i ^rig i ^ tj ^ hitS 

^TRR % ^%SJ ^ % I \ n ’ftf^ % M 

■J^o I II 

II ^'O II 

^ I I ^ I ?IW ^IT f^%’ 

;3iT^ % ^ T\^nr^w. I I fT’^; i i ^ ^ 

^ I ^1=51^: I ^I'yichTft % 1 ^TPSTT^rlt 'SITf^# ^fiT^ % I 
im: I I fTT ^ ^ -^fm- 

^ dT^ ^ mfk % I ^rr^ ^ i?T^ I 

«fT rPf wfk f^cTclfd % rnfw ^rrfqi W^ fT^ % I 

rtid '3nf^'3?ffi % ^ ^ ^rnsrraiiT^ % i 

^^■v* ^ 3iT^ ^iwr^iTft ^ m% wt t ii 

1 irft^ ^rsiti’ rrr?:Tiq^'^l ii f^T at w * t -~ 

^NIT^T ^STJTrT II II 

w I tritt I ftg % i 

I ipsjfq fg^snrrsT % I 5^17^ riT?:re^^^ i ttrct 

% I =505 ^ % 

Ti^ifq ^ i rraift? i fk^ i 

I ^ ^tttt I gnrg i ^ rwt^ i 

=*f^TW^ % II 

I »iwr ^WT?!T W’^Frn II 

5Err ii ii 

^THTI ^ TKJ^ ^(fk ^ 5^Ty ffifk 

% I ^ I I Trf? =55f7Tf^ ^nfk I T^ ^5r I 

^fk I Tf% ^^^^^ f^rsTfd I 7^ 

^f(fk Ht fn f I wnr i ^ 

^ ^ iiTT TT^rfd v(k I ^WT% I ^ ^ 
2fr?7% I ^ I wrwr i ’srf^ tfhJWPr ^ ^ 

fM% ^ rrsrfH irt I ^ I trr^^rt i i 

I % ^ 2lr?I% ^ fkK\^ ?lt Ii 
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I II 

^ n 'Qo M 

w I ^ ^ % I ^1 

I ¥lfi!T^^ ^ fir I ^finfif gffe?T % 

I ?f% Tt^rn: f^TT^rr i f^Trsif^ 

»^t I ^ =5fg Tif^inra % ^ ^ «irf%^(j 

% I f % I % ^frirT ^n =?rfH 

fM¥ ^fk fT^^ h4: i ^ ^j^^icr ^ W 

wlfn % I ^ 5*r»rrT ^ ^^Tf% % i ^ 

ii’fTflil: ftjfi^f: I ^ ^9f %jj f?iffT snff 

?:T^fh ♦?#: I »TiTifh?T ^ % i ^ 

I t|^f^ % TT^ W’^rT ’^TR^fR f^f^ ^ 

fn q^SRRT I inf%f% ^RTfR »lf I ^ 

rnjRRT ^rm *7f% ^tfW % 11 

^o I ^RToRT ^Tf^: irpf^Tq^: ii wsf^r^- 

II "Q? II 

I rT^^: I ^t% I ^fim: I »fH5g i i ^ 

©V ©V w 

^Tf' ^rg?:g % i w j\fh ^ ^?r fR5^§^ ^ 

I % I f I ^rf^RTriiT I ^rf%?r 

^T% I W5g % I I gf’ftt 

Tfg % 1 ^g ^ % I wfk ^rff 

^ ^'^g % I 7R5^ ^ *i?Tg % I wrf^*. ith^im^: i 
^R ^R TT^sg % I ^ grN ^g % i 

^ *f]wg # 1 ^ % I I ^ ^ ’ft ^TT 

% I ^ I ^ ’ftg % I 

^g ^w«M % II 

^<» I g^ ^ig^RT ?r h 

%nf^ gms[ 5 t ii 'a^ ii 

W I % gT>^ I TT^ ^^Tg^rTT I ^ VTW ^Tg^tTT I 
sig% I ’ir^fw % i ^jtt: i r i i irt^ i 

fwftr i g«!f»rlt ^nft % i ^ ^rrS#: i ^R*rf»r 
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ift ^ I ^ ^ \ ^ srrar % i ^ ?ft 

mm % i ^ ^ i ^ n 

^ ^ ^fk ^r?f i\iiK i ftft 

mpmx t n 

I ?TfiTi frwTmrtW’mft ’ 5 ?ft 

^:«irTOlwf3Rft ^ ftisrai^ ^ irlt^ ’^: ii ii 

^ I ^Tfirs I «irnft ms^ i ^ i ^Rf%w 

^rit^?: f^TT 5 T?T % I 2«T^tf^ ?rbii ^ ^irr^ 

^rrftf I mw i fr^rtTOTt'^T^^itt i ^rq^ qjft % i 

^Tilt % I ’«r^ ^knt¥ I g^i rfi r i 

^ % i 

^T#f I mn i 

f^rgw mfk % ^r^pn ^ «5*j f^rf% 

^ I m m m^ 9 f ^rr^ ^tct ^ 

^55 srrflf I ft:^\ 1 ^ ^ ^ ^ 1 Umxv^ «t 

I »r fqtrqf% ^ ^rrf^ 1 ^ 1 *1 

fqisrq I wrS 1 qii9r ^rf^ ^ ^ 

% ^ ^ wi ti 5 si^ ^ ^ ^ amr^ arwx ^rfMY 

f^Pl? n %'m ^ t I m rITrqf I J.^ 

^ % mf% WT ^-puf^ ^ fai ^ 

% ^ xnS «f ^ fkm ^H*f ^rn: ^ ^ wTiti 
art?! ^rrf^ 11 

^«* I vfm ^T^rfcr *TpiT#r fkmK: 11 

^ ^ ^ ^-mn^iqf^ ^tf^«t ^?f ^t ii «» 11 

^ I ^ I m fwTm % i 1 

I ft^T?iT m 1 ^1 ^ i ^ 1 

?n I I ^ I 1 3 R:TqW w ^ 1 

mm^h fawnr: 1 m^ fnm^ ^ % 1 m m 1 

OT«rf^ ^ ^ ^rq^T w ^’WTO fq^ ^xp!rg % ^ fq^im 

m ^ «nr^i^!jfT 4 Pr%i ^ mq m 
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1 I ^ I fswftr^Ht I iftPt t 

^ I 

^ I *T fff I ^Jrr^ ^ n ^fW^F 

^ 7m f^mr w# ^ I m ^ ^ ^it 

^ ^ xng ^ ’fl^ II 

•^o I ilTftTSIT 

rf^T ^^f^ II ^ f^f^r^gRT 

f^fti WTf^ ^f% ^ ^ 

sciii41tit^7 II II 

^ I f I ^rf^T I ^ ^ 

I I % I »Hr^^ f^^T ^ 

% I #% ^ ^ ■ETT^ I I 

TO3T ^ ftw % I gif% % w i i % i 

^ ^»Tf^T I ^ ^ ^ % I Hif^ I 

INrf^ilT I W^J % I ^ #1^l®'3l^fd*lT I 

in?ir % I ^ ^ % I ^ I I 

I wra^ I ’*rfH ^7TI i ^»q!f!»TT i ^ 

f ^ f^r^q i i : I ^ ^ ^ ^ 1^51 % I ^ f^TT €rf 

% I ^ I % ^51!% ^"3f ^rr% ’Wt ^ ^?:^? ^ 

fHf? ^ ’it m I ^ ^ II 

^<» I tt^ Ijmii ^m^- 

irf^^r^rf ^ II II 

I ^Tsrt iT^T: I firfsT ^ ^ i qror i 

ii€«< ^g % I I ^ g^T^f^T ^ I f^T^fq 

?nrR: i W i ^qt i f^rfq ^ 

g^qfq ^ ?ig I fqqf^rt I fiTsst fin^ Twg % i ^ i 
ilt y-^ q f^i qr% i fl?^: i war ^ twt^ fqr^ ^rrfqqV ii 

I ’qqqr ^r# ^T^^roh^l^^f^qrq^l^TTihfrtf^H+^lflJlfq- 
c^t i ^if^^wqiqn Hn: n TrRqilqpiT 
qfsmr^fq^m f% ^rfsTnr: ii ii 

^ I w=«R q?i^ ^rrq^' f%g[f% % I ^ ^ I qr 

^r^grr i «wii(^ ^(tir^qld i m ^ ^ i f?T?r i ^r(% 
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^ I 51.% \ % # 5 ^ ^ I 

fwK^irt^ I % f^ % 1 gjfn 

t» ^ I 111|fl?rf%^T?T I ^'^?T Utst^ % I 

^ ^ t f^^nwtimrfT: 1 ^ xri^ T^rfw % 1 %% 

^ w ^srT^FT ^ffw I ^ f ^ I T?T^n?ifnr»»T 

I ^ ^ nr^ 1 ’^Wfj: I 

1 ^ li’srr^ «fNcj % I ^ I ^^^^ifgrfiiTTmi fii w f i 

mff I »TfW; I JT^ ^WT «7 ^tOft I I 

Igtfgr trT % H 

•^° I ?i^t: ^ct^ '^■ 5 ^ ^ w ^ Tsif^ 

fVrT II ^ fT^Tfe 

5 Tf% WRT ^ 5 R^f%rnraf: II II 

= 51 ^ I »?(rwR ^cr^‘ fiT=?r ^ % 1 ’sr? fjTrT 1 w^: 

II I ^ ^ % I ^ I 

^ I ^ ^ ’^rfH % \ ^ I ^ ’ITf^f I ^1 ^ »l^- 

^ 1 r =1 f^FT ^TT^* I ^rrofw ^1% ^ ’fig % I 

« 3 rf% I #t I ^ I ^ ^tt 1 rr^ 1 1 1 

% I g^‘ 1 1 i i 

r!T«lf; I ^tfeff 1 ^ I ’flf^ I gs^l’ft n 

3Rg f%^ fifn % II 

I q i«l ^fcl T ^ Tgi^rr^f^^^RTrPq eft 

frigRT^^ifiR’y^T II ’*rt^^ 5 r\^nr<r*!imff«^- 

v> 

wrw^qTJ^^T qtfn iiif^f^Prn^frRqv<T:^t^'^?rrf^’ 5 ^ 11 «£-11 
I vra^ft f?g % 1 i qr 5 %#?? f^g 
f^‘ I fqqr^SiTftT: I ^Tf%?TTf*T I I I % 

^ I ^if^s I o^^T 5?Tff cT I I 

% I ITT^ qw I WfT ftg ^if^T^TT q^rw 

^ =qr^^^,f^ % I ^ 

l qt«T ^ qf«l 3 i ^ ffT*i^ ^ ?i 1 ^ ^ 

mw ^TT^fh qnfT 7 \if% 1 
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^ *T 'fli iiT^ »T«!i ’ft 

^ ^ ^rfnfsT ^ i ^ i 

'TO I ip^TT^i^: I -it^aT ^ m ^ ^ 5^ 

TOT TOpr TOg'm % ^ H I ^ifh i m f^ fiiw 

Trfr TO?r % r % ii% Tj TOft ^ i ^ toW ci^rft % 

^5% ^ «ir^ qr?T % ft ^ Tnft 

HfTiTO tot ^T ^ • UIS'^^T: l ftT % I ?JTft TO i» 

TO’ITTO ^’^TO ft ^ ftw ?nf% TO ^ » 

ft-* I Tft ^tojct^: 

ftTOTOTO'ITOf^^'Sf^f'fTO: H ^f^ftST’RTO^ftrr: TO*i’5T- 
¥iit ?TOTO^ f^f^ETOT: m^xm: w h 

TO I TO TO^f^ ftg ’iftr % I ^h: I TO fk^j to i 
I ^ ftt ^ ^rt ^ tot ^tot m % 

fror^ tf^TO ^ I TO ITT: I TO fTOT to I ^rlTOft: I TO 
% ^ % I ^WjSw I ft fiFTO % I f ftrT% ^T 

% TO * TOT TO % nv ^Tft ^ft 

% I Hif^ #ft % ft?T % ft TO ‘ W1TO^5TOTOTO?T I 
ftroi ^T gfft ^rft TO TOT »Tft 

<rTf% ^T«T^ H 

ft* I w mTO’T^t’ra’T^TOT: fts^TOflTT4HI<HT: ^- 

fiTO?T*iTif?!^: II f^K %rft?T 
fc^i i mn : froft frorr^ TOTOt » ii 

TO I TOTOf» TOlft^ €i I W I 

TO ftTO ft^ TO7T TOrf«l ft TO ?l^7T ^‘^if^lft % ^sftaf 
uRTO I I TOft ^ f^H^TTO % I ’^nf^'TO 

W’TT TOT ftr^T TO 5R^g TO7T ft % toI^I n TOT^ft ft 
^ ^ ^ ^ TOT^g % I ^^▼ TOTfti^ 

^rft % I trfnrft i ^nft vw ^ i 

TO^TOTft%TOfir TT^ ^ ^ 
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1 ^57Rjf% 

^PlPIT ^*?r^ I II Tjfdf^'ST'NUT^^I H3IJ ^ nwciSwfc|MR*4M<lV.- 
« \ II 

’TO! ^fr^m?3fT ^^ 

TTf% # ?T^ WT?T fW m *lT4*fiI ^ ^ ^TT^ 1 7T^ anf 

’fTiaHT % fftit 

?R «n4^r ^ % 1 ^sriY ^ i i 

»ni^ r % t ^ ^»=^TCt ^ ?Trf% 

^ I ^ t ^ ^*?T flir 1 

?nf^ I I w: ^ir?: i xnf^ipiT t ^ i ^mrafe i 

^ ^ g*T TO ^ ^sfrrarT ^ I ^1 tl^ »n»TT % 

T ^ ^ I ^ TO 

^ ^ ^ 1 I ^ 511^:^ % 

^»lf^ ^ ^ TO t^Rto 

TO I ^ I ^fYj %f TO^r: I TO % i to xiRto 

% I t!f?T fro R^'^^i ^ I 

^TTOiRfTO^t 1 ^ ’g TO TO t <TT^ 

n^r^iY ^ t?r % 11 

Nj 

^o I ’srnm: Rr^rRifTO^ ’^Rm: tim iTOTOrTOr: ^ 
^tfro^infrot^TOf:^^ ^iWTfr^: ii ^nYft ^c^sRRr: to ^ufro^: 
^to: f^msfr. %mR[?^<iZTRr to M- RRto 
11^^ 11 

^4* I trr^ I TOer tmr i R^witoi: i RtoetR ^ ’siito- 
^rm‘ 1 TO ' fTORffroei ^nro: i froRfR?! ®tt»? ^ TO 

TO^ I I I ' ^Yfro^iTfMtTO?:^: I ^Rilroirfii 

^ »rgi: ^ I TO I ^fTT*fTO: i ^?nR zrY *tto i * 
^e^Rr: to i Rr^tot toiiRR i ifift i to i %an 
frot^r. ^t: I TO*T ttro TO»n % tro*! i toi i %'ix 
mm R 91 %qTf%tl TITO * Tnrj ’StoRt i i 

TO*i toR ^ I To I RRwr: to: i ’«rf?T RR^ «TOf 
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grfir xrni ^ 

vmK ftfR^ Rrtft % w 

t^^- 

fwrf^?m52T u \ ri 

%m I I ir^ I I f^^rft ^irR'nif^ i Vi^fm i 

^ I ^ I I «T 

^ I ^ Tf% vrmK I «Tf%f| I I 

Rpg nfii gnjiRT: i ^T^g»fwr?ff ?i^w ik i ’^ffh^r^T i tft i 
fro TT^ I f^^f«Ff^7r ®mT \ \ f ii 

I ’?p?T^«r feT^TSRi^^i^ 

»RTR^RC^WTf?T^fW II •B«J! 

Rrfmr?T:iRt»f w ii n 

I ^T ^ m ^TiT ’irf^ ’*ifT I 

^ I tftTJwn’T 5' 

«rr % I I fw ^ ^ ^ rt?r ^ 

I v1^ I ^cT I 

I ^rmr i ?i?t '»rt^ i i:b-% ^ ^tW i ^ifiifiir 

I RST^ ^ST I ’^f fTI’^tW I ^ I I 

RT^ % I ^ ^^rtct: I '^PET^ f i^lV I I ’gRi 3^:» 

3ifrvI ^ I mx w(x fR^%iV i 

^ I I ’RTTT^tw I RT?: ^JK I RRiTT I ^TI- 

Rmrf I ^rf^ n i v[^w i ^HLRif% rIh *n^RiT 3^ ^ i 

aiTfiif^flW I ^ i ^ R’^; i TTf%r!f% i fkm- 

f¥f%7Tn5R ^ I RT^ % II 

I f^W. f^rli wt inR^t^ II 

W^RRT ^T ^T^TftfRT '^Tf^ II t:8 Ii 

^ I ft <^t I tmprrf^fRj ^it i Rtqf^ % 

^ ^^h 4W I fifi^t I «i^ 1 

RiT I irftTTfMfr i m^x i 
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f^T^ >1 

I ^T II »fTrim-'4|fji- 

^ II CSI II 

w I Wfft ^ f I ^K ^nnr ^ 

^iif^ ^BrfiRTT ^ ^Or % 

grgt I I €t^ I ftf-4T I if^ % riTirf^ Hiftc 

^it mf^ =«if^ ^ 

f*rerrd’<is 7TT i ?flm flT ^^75 % 11 

I ’«nRrff<f^TT rTRf^ ^f^mj T\^ 

R?rfH Omrt ^kfsT^ II fq^STf%7f 

^ ^ IT2|7rfh X7f5» II II 

’«nJ I ^^^4fRTT rTRl% ^rT I iTrff R’f^ ^ Tpr^iT ^ 

o^ «>s. 

ft%* ^ ’RV^^ITIT I I TBfH I ^5 iir^T 

^^rfTnrt % wx% f^‘ wr i ^ i 1 

%nm^^' ^ I fiTrTirT 1 I RrT% rItT I ^TT I 

^ PrairR % I I R^rT % I 

'O 'S^ 

Pw I I % ^RlTrRiTT RRTR I ^i^lf R ^ T TT 

f^fRcf I Tl f ^T fil fR ^ I xrfi? I ^X RT ^TTPr 

^mCR ITVR 15^fic^?an I iftfR Rf¥ I ^ ^TfR ^ inmfrT I 
W qffTCg % I I ^rrfR ^ RTCg % I RT ^ RTcRR I 
^ ^^aiTR: f%q-' ^fR ^ ?fs ^IrT ^PRT ^ 

XT^ xnf % RTRir RTBR ^t^r€t ’RlTRiffT f I rT? 

tfbr ^ Tig % I ^ ^rfR nif 

«rrfRlt ^nfR % II 

I %rt: rrOtr: ’SRrfR RT mrn^ ^trr^TSirfxi 

sj 

fkm^ R^: n ^wr*it Rcrmf^re^f^T • 

^r^rqpT?R ^sf pnrifTRfR R ^nf RfCic^R r: 11 11 

^ I iF'iRT Rrg:R RTi^ ws^ RTJT RT?RiTf% ^RT?i RrC 

Rnrg % 1 ^ RfiR i ’r^ 1 T?R?g: 1 ^ irt RftR 1 

xjar iTzn?mfR 1 RRifif Rrf?! utjj % n ?fw 1 xfn RfftcRR r: i 
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% I «rr ?r^ ^ ’irfir wr ^ 

^Twr % i ^ ^ TmK % 

^ iffg < ^fiw: I %aT % i «inn? 

w’lift ^ ^ ^ l»*r I ^ m^rarg % ^hm 

^ irtg % I wmf irtr ^ % i ^ H 

I n Hr ^tgr I I ^ 

TfTKmt ^ ^T ^ ^TtE % I ^ 

^ I ^fir jfs^ ^ ^ ^ wfn 

^tlWT? 7 TT% ^TT^ ^TTTT fTT ^ % I ^fl 4 w- 

I ^ ^ in^ I ^nrrrsWH: i 

* I ftarpit w: I ^*7Tf^ % I I 

% I ^ ^ ^ I ^ I ^irwT^ % fkm 13 ^ ^ 

tR^ I nr^ w f^' ^ I f«!^ ^wr?r aiwinf^ ^ 

^t 3\ #»rfw % I ^ »ng % I ^ I ?R I ^ 

XI ^ifS W I gWTSft I gWT ^ ^ 

f^St Hf ^Slf*T XJT ^ITRXIT ^ % fTTW % ^PT ^T^PR 

^rfw x^f^iT % I ?rr ^ I i gw writ % 

^ ^ g gwf^ ^ ’fi?T % 55 ’iraw 

xcrig % I g if»r fi<rf^’#t«€f^ ^ % 1 ^ ^ 

TT3rrf% ^m^rng % g ?i% ww utg ^ Ttg ^ 

^rcn g;fw% 1 irm ^ RP gT ^g % ttrt Tf%g 11 

I vn^\ irnm^»ft mR«'xr^^n?pftfH ’sf^ »ipt: i ^ 

II crc II 

^ I thr: I ▼*? T(^ gTPr?r % ^ 1 1 

ff«WH f^‘ I I ?rratR 1 ^Vft ^ 1 ^nTr- 

’^tfiT I wm xmi ^ xif^' iirg % 1 xjtrtt i i fixu i 5 \ 
^TOPTwig xTcw ? 3 f 9 f xpiH ^ tn»n«r xwr 

w^gi ^ KRfTTi ^rrfT ’ftg i ^xigg%?rR’#t 

wPj^Pi »?r5 ®Ft «rpr RTft wgti 


I 

irl\ h trt. h 
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mi 

^r«li<if «I ^ I % ^rair^T ^ftfW % I 

I ^ VT^ %er: fM 5 f 

^ ^ Owe ?rr 2 ft ^ 

mR^IR ^ OrsnOr % ’«f?T OiOr ^ef?T feg % i 
Rg I mx ^ ^ w 

^ m % tpR ^f^ 2 infx ^tt^'R?! »?t?[ % 

x\^ gn Rw WfT ewu f%^' 2fR % »T ^cw»r ^ ii 

I ^esft ISCJtoRt tirm: ^wt 

iw?rsrr 5 i: ’fR[RTR ii ^bJiFenr: if^i^r^ 

Wi^ ^lfOr*T: n £.« ii 

m I Oi^TWTff I R^ WI ^ wRr*T: i % 
a* t wid % % I wr I wm TiwT ¥ I 2 fR 2 ft«r 

^ R 2»iR^flf 11 ’g^sirol^: i ^ mi ^ 

% R 5 T^ Wt U¥mOi ^ I I oErgrsrgg^: i 

^Rr*rr 2^ 1 ’^^Rnttgx; 1 ^5^1% ireei ^?nsr 

RiT^ir I wR ^fNt 1 m i ^«iTwt i ^ 
xrer^ 1 xrem 1 1 1 'gf^ i m 1 

RtR ^ I I ^ 2 rR ^e I 

^ I % % RR m «Rfr#t f 1 1 tqR: 

5 fRtc#»T: I x(f^ Oww w e?R?: 1 m 1 1 ^ 

airfRr ^RRi i 1112^ ^sr; 1 R^r xft 

2 J^R 2 nRi| Rg Rw RT*? RT^fT % I ^Rr Rg 

#tt 11 R^rR I ^PfR S xieer % 1 m ^R 
2wR xxm Rg ^ 11 

I R^i^rR ^3^: ^^■z’^2h4 

n^j^nr: 11 RiRai? 5 i 2 «^^Tem«iT ^rR’w^R’f ^t 

erf^^aifR ii t? 11 

I TOT Rg R^‘ I jjfi^ xm I ^Rw XI I ^[ilt 

ifiT RRt ^ 11 xS ^ve^'R I ^R?r irtR % i 

'itn ^fR 2%iQ R tifi^ ^ I ^xjR I i R^i 
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i ^ i i i 

TO! ^5^ \ ^ ^ ^i9f flcCRT^^ % ^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ f^fsT ^ ^ «RTr 7nf% 

^1$’ ^T?T ^1% I ^fiTT ^5 I i fsjf^ 

^ m ^ ^ ^ ^t 

^ ^rT % ?rB^ ] 

HTW WTT frg f^' ^rftfr ^nizi «flfw % ti 

I fgn!»w»iT^ i ^^tt- 

^t^nrqVWTTTT TTig^Jfi^ «T li^ it L'R tl 
'sra I WiT ftg i ^ i 

»TrfT ^iri:^ I ^ ^\fk % i w i 

^rY*T ^ I % ^^‘CTT I 

mm I m^ ^ ^orftcpmf^ 11 ^ gff^ ^tt 

T f< % t gif^ I f^^fRcT ^ 

^it % ^ ^ ^ ^T I ’ll^ft 

t I ’«r^ 71^^ Wf^ ^it % ^ iilt UT ^\fh t 

7T^ TOT % i ’«r^T ^ ^Ti% 

ir4nr ft? % ia»TV mw Wt % i 

% ^Tcrr I ^r^t ’ahnr ^ ^ItsT i tr^^i?: ^ 

f7T»T«^ f ^Tn5 m frg % I ’ir^ 71^5^ gjfif 

^5«r7T ’q^ TTq1% Tf^x mil ^gTRf^ % qTTf% 

vwf^ ^ II 

^1® I ftraTTw: ^^??i7^- 

farfTTrfTmm^T i\vi q ^n f % ‘qi% ii 

’^»TOft ^sfTTt 71^ fTraiqiTO ii ii 

w I WT5Tt I % qaq % ^Tf»f qi^ I 1 qqfq TRIt 

^ M^TT TT I ^ f^T% ^»T I 5Ql^^7»t Tllf^ I IT?:*? 
^f?5»T7TTf% mu % I TTif ^ 

^ 11 ^ mi t 

nwif^ % W ^ TOT fvni ^ ^TT fa!^ qfw 

^TOTTT ^ ^ I ?nrT w 
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^rwTT^i 

(trito: I TTT^^ I \ ^ ^ i ^ar(%: i i 

^ TOlf^ I % ^rr^T I icR^ % I 

^ l^ <Tlr ^ gGlfil^ I % 3r?^rT ^ 'f1?J f 

^ nm I ’^rraHsm i lit ^ ^«nj^V 

TT i ^ ^^i I ^*4 1 % ’ ^ ^ I mK ’srrf^fii^ % i ^ 

^ ^TrT 3^^T 5^%'^ ’fig % cR ^mfk ^ ^t 1%^ ^rflf 
«iTfT f%*g I ^*tfi^T^^?^T: I i ^T€t 

if Tfw % ’«r?r #5 ’fig % m% i wra: i 

wm ir I m^ri \ % i rim ^f% w ^f^*r 

^T»3f ?r ^ ’t ^ t II 

\ ^ f^wr: ^HT^-M^<di«yi^^v5i^«iT^: ■fi^- 

rmEiwff n ^eiri^'m^riTfTcf^^- 

’5gtr^Tf^;aTt3^T< fmf^ 

JT^T^: II £-8 (I 

’^nri ^*4^^ I 5ft «rCTrt trn flf^w I iz^fiTrT I 

Pi'sjTgi ^ I '5rr^?;Tf^ i ^Kt» rii gi# i 

-y 

^ I Pc4^ ^ ^fifr ^g ^ '^^ 

f^ff 5^hT ^9r ^1 t Tf^rT »4XI % ’sq^ 

w ^ ^ ’?f5T w I cT^ I 1 

mw I fV^cT % ’sre’H ^T ^ rmr ^srrf^ 

# ^rf^ I cT^ I HtfT »l^ ^ ^fixm 

^ f?Tff fljfq^ ^ W<T r ^ ^1«4f W d ^ ^ 

^ fH ^lf^% I ^ ^ I ^ ’Ffpff 5g I 

»T^ wr^ f I % W^M ^ I ^ 

fM% ^ ^iW ^TT ’1’^ % I 

5Trft d I ^W5tm I ^^5ift ’B^TT ^ ^ % ^srrei wr€t % i 

^ ^ ww 1 ftg €ti^ m Tijw 

«nf*i^ ^srtd f^?T ^rtg ^ d ^^Err^'g ’J 

^ d ^ ^ rlTff Tj^VI-pr^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ 1 ^ ^ ^ 11 €Yft ^rsf n fd^f^d ^ 
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^ % ww Prow w Pnwrfff ♦ t 

fW*rT % l» ^ 

II II 

\ ^ST# I ?rr %«m ^iro i ^ i 

l^ir I 'gTunRfiT i xj[«^ ^ i ^ i ^ ^sfnrr i wrff ’Sifir 

I W I ^ I I TTf^ I ^i^iift 

^ I WT «T*i^ I virwi^ 

I mfh i 4^dfd % i ’•rniTREr f^* ^ i®m 

^ ^ «nT^ ^ iNv vwx^Ji % i ^ ^ 

it wrg % i ^ ^ofw 

Pr^awi ^rrfH^i f^»i% f^' wm ^ TTfwfW ^r^rr^t 


^rrf^«TT#f I ^ % <3^ ^ 

«Rf^^ I ^ €tH % I ^nrnlt ^ 

^*^ ^ ^ffn % 7R «rrff anfcr fraig i % Ww 


^rr^i ^ ift?? ^ firag ^rm 

i(f^ ^T frtrr ?nf% % i % ^4n «iiT^ i ftwi 

i«^* ^ ^ ^ ^ lit I m^^PiT 


% ^«rfT I m€^ g|RET <5 wmm%f ^T^ mm ’iwrPT 

iw wr ^ ^ fi rgR Rji^ ^ ^rrr ^nfw i »r?rc 

vm % ^TR mifit mwu i m thft W?t ficg % i 

fessrr tw:ii 

^rtt: ii tf ii 

^ I I %«T?f ftg I 5r wit: I Sr wr ^ i 

?{f^ ^ ^Bt rt i KW T I ^ ^ TOT ff I w w fi ig- 

m€RiTT:i 5R^%<it wr nfror^i TO 
«i5Pr. I SiTrf^* *•♦***• 
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iwft I n ’irrawf «ii9firr: i Hm % u fiifli^ 

♦ I ^ ’Jt wr ♦ m \ mx i 
^ ^ I ww «iii9r ^ % ^7\ xex 

I I ?TT?iig I ^ % 

^iTsPi WBQ ?r?r ^ ^ ^ mirc wng % 

?w ^<fn ^ I ^wif ^ mg % mi ^ 

#tf*irR[ «inc^ % ^ xs^§ ^^I'dk % I g miRT^ fllfijIT 
ftg mg ^ wi?% nwg % u 
I ’gm?r 

^wig%5 n BTO«rnfxTmtT: ^ii^rmr- 

frmx: ii tc ii 

TO I Twfim rnwr: i ftifinc Rg % mg i mfyr i vw7f % i 
^ #% RRt Rg % mg i «irtm «ifg i tot i Tmvi\ ffe- 
^RTnjm: i gmiR% ^ % i t ^ R mR- 

^iR ^ I #% % RRik Rg % mg i n ^gRr^: i «r^toi^R i 
giR; I % gfH^ TOT mRllt ^iRl^ i gg^ gR 
TStR% ^’tt Rsmr f i ^gR tot tott % Rfro Rg % 
mg I tor^iR i to*iiR ?ttR% gg R%* i 

€t?TOTR TO[^Tm: i €t?«imc mv[S gmr gsR tori 

»iRril ^ % g^R to %m If ^ €tc^inxR to^ ^ i ^gR 
TOT TO7T % RRrc Rg % mg i tot- g g?Rig%g i ^#tR % 
TOtoR TOir^'gTOriRrlSTOm^fR^mTR^TOm^ TO i 
groWg’ I fi^rRR i mmmfw: i to?t If i gglt g«R 
iftR ^ mg«ft grnmr ^ i m *iR ^ mTO tow % to mwR 
to tmrx ^ % I wgR tot tow ^ RRt Rg # ^ig i TOgt 
tf > R % toR to toiw ^ TO'lt I i toitow: i 

mR wi q iTO % I gfTO gro g«R TOilt iftR^ ^€!R tow ^ 
TO Rfft wrtro toR ♦ I wgR tot tow ^ i Rfro Rg % 
mg I giTOWWOTf^i ^ ^gjw TOmR to wi wtowRi 
toR I ^mfw: j TOTOw ^ I ^’to gmi ^ TOrf% msitf mmi 
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• y 

% I ^ ^ fk^ #% ^ ’TOT % I 

^(TT% li ’Vai ^ TOTH ’f1?T ^ 

^ % II 

I w X^ 

^lif^^fTO^T: tnc^?:»T ii ll m 

w I Tr% I'tp^ ^ «T»rrf % I T?:^ i 

TT '^ ^t fir y TOrT % I l I 

^ TOf^ % I I q?.^T I ^ 

«T^ TOiT Trarrr: % i TOf ^ ^rr€lf u 

I srrfH ^ fT^ <T^ ?H^fq H 

^ wm: n ? ^ ® n 

TO \ ^ I ^ I ^1^ I ^T I ^ST% ^ I «l?Efrt 

ifiT^t ’Trff I wt^fq I ^ ’fr? T!^ qr 

f^* I cT^ I ?rr I ^TI ^TjTT qfi qi’^f i to i 

^qts§*t I q^’nr qqifq ’qin ?:q%7 % rT^ q'^^T f^q I 
I q€lqfq % I qi'TOl q i ^fq qrqlr i q qq’ ^tct qm i 
qf%^ % qw q^ qtro f^‘ qqg % ii qqqfr Hfq to 
TOTH* n qro^ li qiq^‘ qqg li qqq^ II 

fqf^q—qiq qtqq*’^ ii qqg m hth qfq ^ 
qlTOK II qqq^ II ^ II 


NOTES ON THE TP:XT. 

I 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 1. This is No. 1 (Vairagj^a Shataka) 
ill the Bombay text and also No. 1 (Vairagya Shataka) in 
Gopi Nath’s edition. The metre is Shardulavikririta. 

The manuscript gives the meaningless qqtqfqq for 
qqtrftTO. Both the printed texts read qtzqq for 
to: for qqHr and Tjxq for q1[q. In the cotnmentary 
iTWi is wrongly written for qq qi^- 
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Sanskrit Stanza No. 2. This is No. 95 in the Bombay 
text and No, 94 in Gopi Nath’s edition. The metro is again 
Shardulavikririta. 

Both the printed texts end the stanza 
instead of They also hotli read for 

In the manuscript"as written originally 
for but a correction has been made in black ink by a 

different hand at a much later and probably quite recent date. 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 3 This is No. 55 in the Bombay 
text and No. 55 in Gopi Nath’s edition. The metro is 
Rathoddhata. 

The Bombay text reads instead of 

while Gopi Nath has In the commentary 

is written without anusvfira for 
Sanskrit Stanza No. 4. This is No. 92 in the Bombay 
text and No. 91 in Gopi Nath’s edition. The metre is 
Vasantatilaka and not Malini, as wrongly stated in the 
Bombay edition. The Bombay text has for ’qxRf and 
^ for ^Tj. 

In the commentary is w’ritten for it being the 

practice in the manuscript to double all consonants after 

is written w'ith an unnecessaiy nasalisation, just as 
is throughout. 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 5. This is not found in the Bombay 
text at all, but is given by Gopi Nath as No. lOlJ of the 
Vairagya Sbataka. The metre is Shikharini. 

The manuscript omits the Tf re(|uired between ^ and 
^ in in the Sanskrit text, (jlopi Nath reads 

for and for 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 6. This is No. 56 in the Bombay 
text and No. 56 in Gopi Nath’s edition. The metre is Malinb 
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The manuscript omits the word entirely in 

!> spoiling the metre completely. In the com¬ 
mentary the word is given in the form which is ex¬ 
plained as meaning one whose tongue moves day and 

night ■'sreffn TirfH). It also has by haplography ifqnr 

for Gopi Nath’s text reverses the order of the first 

two words. In the commentary (talk) is almost 

certainly an error for and not a variant form, 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 7. This is No. 68 in the Bombay 
text and No. 58 in Gopi Nath’s edition. The metre is 
V asantatilaka. 

The only noticeable points are that in the manuscript the 
tr of is written doubled, as is that of (pride), and 

that in the commentary the anusvara of is omitted. 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 8. This is No. 2 in the Bombay 

text and No. 2 in Gopi Nath's edition. The metre is 
Vaihshastha. 

The printed texts both read firtrr (fear) .instead of 
and for while Gopi Nath’s text ends with 

fwm instead of fliRi:. The first two lines of the commentary 
have no connection with the Sanskrit text, and it is 
difficult to understand how they have crept in. 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 9. This is No- 8 in the Bombay 
text and No. 8 in Gopi Nath’s edition. The metre is 
Vasan tatilaka» 

The printed texts begin the stanza with ipTf: 
instead of TJlTT^'^T^and read for IPT. They also end with 
instead of The commentary contains 

one extraordhMwy blunder, the meaningless for ?EhRf* 

is also written wrongly for n nrncwi i ^ :, and 

^ for n 
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Sanskrit Stanza No. 10. This is No. 54 in the Bombay 
text and No. 54 in Qopi Nath’s edition. The metre is 
IndravajrsN 

The printed texts read igini ^ for and for 

Hrar. In the commentary ^tifK^HI^is wrongly vvriiten with a 
long final vowel. written for the Sanskrit 

and is a pure blunder for while WfH is a 

corruption of 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 11. This is No. 7 8 in the Bombay text 
and No. 78 in Gopi Nath’s edition. The metre is Indravajrft. 

The printed texts both read for ifvHV (s*3c footedi 

i. e.f a bee), the former being the more correct form, and 
^ for tUT. 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 12. This is No. 67 in the Bom¬ 
bay text and No. 67 in Qopi Nath’s edition. The metre 
is Shardulavikrlrita. 

The texts read for inc* upf and inpf (Gopi Nath) 
for and for In the commentary the W of 

i>aa been dropped by the scribe, who has also 
written for ;qf^ in quoting the Sanskrit and dropped the 
long vowel of uni. 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 13. This is No. 98 In the 
Bombay text and is not to be found in Gopi Nath’s 
edition. The metre is M&iinl. 

In the Bombay text the stanza begins with lltBtead 
of ufu, but there are no other variations. 

In the commentary fipi^Uf is wrongly written fot 
(meaningless), and a later hand has inserted an 
unnecessary if after the ^ of 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 14. This is composed of Na 51' 
(first half) and No. 53 (second half) in the Bombay text and 
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• • 

corresponds with the same parts of the same stanzas in 

Gopi Nath’s edition. The metre is Shikharini. 

There are two bad blunders of the scribe in the 
Sanskrit, the word and the letters of 

being altogether omitted. In the commentary 
appears to be meaningless and I have ventured to replace 
it by 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 15. This is No. 18 in the Bombay 
text and No. 18 in Gopi Nath’s edition. The metre is 
Upajati. 

The w of been, wrongly written as ^by the 

scribe and fis z fT also written by error for At the end 

of the stanza Gopi Nath’s edition reads for 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 16. This is No. 53 in the Bom¬ 
bay text and No. 53 in Gopi Nath’s edition. The metre is 
Malinl. 

The Sanskrit text is wrong in the manuscript, the 
omission of after ^ and before spoiling 

the metre. In the commentary is wrongly written 

for 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 17. This is No. 94 in the Bom¬ 
bay text and No. 86 in Gopi Nath’s edition. The metre is 
Vasantatilaka. 

The printed texts read for and the 

manuscript drops wrongly the final long vowel of 
In the commentary is wrongly written for and 

the X( of before has been dropped by the scribe. 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 18. This is No. 69 in the Bom¬ 
bay text and No. 69 in Gopi Nath’s edition. The metre is 
Sragdha.'S. 
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In the Sanskrit •* has been wrongly written for ttpt, 
the ^ being introduced by dittograjdiy from tlic preceding 
word The words as written by the scribe 

are f|uite meaningless, so I have restored from the 

j)rinted texts. The Bombay text reads <1 i for 

and fbr ^qi?R»=gT5inP2I- Both printed texts begin 

the stanza with ?:T3rrr instead of In the comment 

ary an unnecessary anusvara is given to •rf%- 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 10. This is No. 43 in the Bombay 
text and No. 43 in Gopi Nath’s edition. The metre is Arya, 

In the Sanskrit the word has been wrongly written 
twice before and tffH’Sli : written for : In the 

printed texts, the Bombay edition prints the second half of 
the stanza thus : 

: gr Gopi Nath has 

the same reading as tli/' manuscript, except for 

at the end. 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 20. This is No. 10 in the Bombay 
text and No. 10 in Gopi Nath’s edition. The metre is 
Sragdharfi. 

The printed texts differ with regard to this indelicate 
stanza, Gopi Nath following the manuscript and the Bombay 
text reading HK instead of after The manus¬ 
cript wrongly drops the final •fj of (in the 

Bombay text and in Gopi Nath's edition 

Both printed texts end with ^^^ERfFTTlT for 
fhe commentary the meaningless word 

occurs for 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 21. This is No. 72 in the Bombay 
text and No. 72 in Gopi Nath’s edition. The metre is Shfir- 
dfilavikririta. 
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The printed texts read for while 

Gt pi Nath has for and Bombay text 

or The commentary gives an unnecessary anusvara 

to the final vowel of 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 22. This is No. 4 in the Bombay 
text and No. 4 in Gopi Nath’s edition. The metre is 
Shikharini. 

The Sanskrit has wrongly few and 

also reads : at the end where, tlie Bombay text has 
Tiy : though Gopi Nath also reads Both the printed 

texts have for ifRiw :, «WtTr»TT«T and for 

for while the Bombay text has for 

_ ^ 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 23. This is No. 5 in the Bombay 
text and No. 5 in Gopi Nath's edition. The metre is 
Shardiilavikririta. 

The Sanskrit text omits Wtn' after ; and also drops 
the visarga. The iff of at the end is also dropped, the 
meaningless word being left. Instead of the 

Bombay text has fqFBRTf%, while Gopi Nath reads The 

Bombay text also has for and for 

In the commentary the order of the w'ords stT^t 'ITrft has 
been unnecessarily altered. 

Sanskrit Stanza Ko. 24. This is No. 75 in the 
Bombay text and No. 75 in Gopi Nath’s edition. The 
metre is Anush^ubh. 

The Sanskrit words in the commentary, 

which are not part of the text, tend to confirm me in the 
belief that this Hindi commentary is really a translation of 
a Sanskrit commentary and not an original competition. In 
Bombay text erroneously reads for 
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Sanskrit Stanza No. 25. This is No. 3 in the Bombay 
toxt and No. 3 in Gopi Natli’s edition. The metre is 
Sh&lini. 

The printed texts both read : for 

and in the commentary nr is written super¬ 
fluously before 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 26. This is No. 6 in the Bombay 
text and No. G in Gopi Nath’s edition. The metre is 
Shikbarinl. 

The printed eilitions both read for and 

for while Gopi Nath has for 

In the commentary is wrongly written for 

•a>. - - ^ 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 27. This is No. 73 in the Bombay 
text and No. 73 in Gopi Nath’s edition. The metre is 
Anush^ubh. 

Gopi Nath reads but the Bombay text 

has which only differs from the manuscript by 

omitting ^ from the compound In the commentary ^ is 
written twice by error after jfj® <8^. 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 28. This is No. 76 in the Bombay 
text and No. 76 in Gopi Nath’s edition. The metre is 
Sragdhara. 

The scribe has dropped the 7^ of UFJRTPTt at the end 
of the first half of the stanza. Both printed texts have 
fqifl for and at the end of the stanza instead of 

TTH : the Bombay text reads : 

while Gopi Nath reads mR!*H** WMIH:. Both printed 
texts have with a single it* Iji the commentary is 

wrongly written for 
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iSanskrit Stanza No. 20. This is No. 77 in the Bombay 
text and No. 77 in Gopi Nath’s edition. The metre h 
Shfiidfilavikiirita. 

Botli the texts read for ift at the begin¬ 
ning of the stanza, and for while they also read 

for Fgprr and ^ : for . The Bombay text 

also has for 

San?>krit Stanza No. 30. This is No. 50 in the Bombay 
text and No. 5!) in Gopi Nath’s edition. The metre is 
SiagdhaiTi. 

There are three blunders in the Sanskrit text, for 
1?:^, for and for The printed texts 

both rt atl for and irfrT for ^vhile the 

Bombay text reads ^ for In the commentary 

has been wi itteii for xniH ?nr, (an instance of haplo- 
graphy) and at the end is apparently an error for 

(turns out right). 

Sanskrit Stanza No 31. This is No. 79 in the 
Bombay text and No. 79 in Gopi Nath’s edition. The 
metre is Shikharini. 

The scribe has dropped the r^r of at the 

end of the stanza, and also written ^I^?T for and UT^' 

for TIT^. The printed texts agree in reading for and 

for The Bombay text reads fiR?H 

for the reading of the manuscript and 

of Gopi Nath. The Bombay text also reads for 

lo the commentary is erroneously written for 

Sanskiit Stanza No. 32. This is No, 66 in the Bombay 

•7 

text and No. 66 in Gopi Nath’s edition. The metre is 

At; 

Sragdhara. 
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The scribe has made three bad blunders in writing this 
stanza. He has written for zr^rfT, for 

and dropped the visarga of at the end. The printed 

texts read for 

In the coiiimeiitary is written for and 

for 5Ri^rn. The word (blameworthy) is written 

without anusvara, while -TOf has been given a superfluous 
aiiusvara w»5f, and in the compound 
the meaningless letters ?rr^ have been inserted before 

■A 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 33. This is No. 33 in the 
Bombay text and No. 33 in Gopi Nath’s edition. The 
metre is Harini. 

The scribe has dropped the of Where the 

manuscript has the Bombay text has 

and Gopi Nath reads Both the printed texts 

read for the second and have for 

after 

The commentary unintelligentl 3 ’^ repeats the meaningless 
and also has for and for 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 34. This is No, 38 in the 
Bombay text and No. 38 in Gopi Nath’s editioti. The 
metre is Vasaritatilaka. 

The manuscript has ’Sf® for in the Sanskrit, and 

^ for in the commentary. Tlie texts both have 

foi’ and Gopi Nath reads for 

at the beginning of the stanza. In the commentary 
a superfluous q in written after 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 35. This is No 02 in the 
Bombay text and No. 62 in Gopi Nath’s edition. The 
naetre is MandaJtraiita. 
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The scribe has omitted the anusvara of vn^ir^. The 
texts both read TTfErTTf^tl^ for for 

fronTTi?: for and vnfH for 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 36. This is No. 80 in the* Bom¬ 
bay text and is found in Gopi Nath’s edition as No. Ill 
of the Vairagya Shataka. The metre is Shardfllavikrlrita. 

The Bombay text reads fsTf^TT for for 

5^1^ and i^n[«rT for ^ •n^5?T- 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 37. This No. 87 in the Bombay 
text and is given in Gopi Nath’s editiop as No. 112 of the 
Vairagya Shataka. The metre is Ms^lini. 

The Bombay text reads jgsm for and has 

for : In the commentary 

Xl^nl is written erroneously for Wtij (touching). The 
passage in the cotnmentary beginning with the 
words : sni ending with 'srreUi irt: has been 

written a second time owing to the inadvertence of the 
scrib^ 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 38. This is No. 68 in the Bombay 
text and No. 68 in Gopi Nath’s edition. The metre is 
Anu^tubh. Gopi Nath reads for TTJ. 

The scribe has written wrongly for 

.In the commentary the words W W : have been 

repeated owing to the carelessness of the writer. 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 39. This is No. 85 in the Bombay 
text and No. 84 in Gopi Nath’s edition. The metre is 
Anushtubh. 

This is one of the few stanzas in which there is neither 
an error of the scribe nor a variation in reading compared 
with the printed texts. There are no blunderSj^ too, in the 
commentary. 
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Sanskrit Stanza No. 40. This i.s No. 71 in tho 
Bombay text and No. 71 in Gopi Nath’s edition. The 
metre is Shardulavikrlrita. 

The scribe has wrongly written for and 

for The texts both read : for the rare 

word (gliding) of the manuscript and for 

while in the Bombay text is given instead of 

In the commentary is written for 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 41. This is No. 70 in the 
Bombay text and No. 70 in Gopi Nath’s edition. The 
metre is Sragdhara. 

For the Bombay text reads and 

Gopi Nath’s edition has In the commentar}’ 

is written by error for There are also three 

errors in writing the Hindi, ^ being written for 
(and), ^ for and for alone. 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 42. This is No. 7 in the Bombay 
text and No. 7 in Gopi Nath’s edition. The metre is 
Shardulavikrlrita. The texts both read for 

while the Bombay text has for . In the com¬ 
mentary is found written for ^ (if), and is an 

error for 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 43, This is No. 89 in the 
Bombay text and No. 88 in Gopi Nath’s edition. The 
metre is Shardfllavikrlrita. 

The printed texts have for HT^qrni for 

and for ipir^q- Also for 4i«i^vT«r 

in the manuscript, the texts have the more intelligible 
reading (which also observes the requirement that there 
should be a ^ after each separate adjective) ^niT^vifinjTrrv 
The commentary has the barbarous word for 
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TWrT f*’!’ The conniicMitarj^ on this stanza 

is badly danui^rd and several conjectural restorations have 
been nec-es.'-arv, but all seem lairly obvious. The Hindi word 
fbi- body appears with initial ^lental and also with palatal ij. 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 44. Tins is No. 01 in the Bombay 
text and No 00 in Copi Nath’s cditif)n. The metre is Aryfi. 

The Bombay text instead of reads 

and Gopi Nath has the same readini; 
with the substitution of for 

In the commentary a .superHuou.s Zfi has been written 
after the word before the idirase nn instance of 

tlittoi^raphy. 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 45. This is No 00 in the Bombay 
te.xt and N(t. SO in Oopi Nath’s edition. The metre is 
.Vnushtubh. 

The printed texts both have ^fsTrlT for and 

for rT^ 

San.'-krit Stanza No. 40. This i.s No. 34 in the Bom bay 
text and No. 34 in Gopi Nath’s edition. The metre is 
Druta\ ilambita. 

There is only one slight variation in reading in this 
stanza, ri'.. in botli printed texts for The 

commentary occurs (Ui leaf No. 24, which has been damaged, 
though not ([uite "o severely’ as leaf No. 23. Conjectural 
ro.storation> have been etfected without much difficult}'. 
The coinmeutaiy (pioto> a stanza for the Kiratarjunl 3 ’a 
(Canto 9, line 29) in tlic Svagata metre, which is also com¬ 
mented on. The commentaiy contains two blunders, the 
barbarous! form for the Sanskrit and the 

meaningless for at the end. --In the Sanskrit 

an error for fsT^ff^T. 
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Sanskrit Stanza No. 47. This is No. Gl in the Bombay 
text and No, Gl in* (:ilopi Nath’s edition. The metre is 
Anusht^ubh. 

The Bombay te.xt reads ^‘or and 

for and changes the order of these two 

words. The edition of Gopi Natli follows the sann; reading 
as the Bombay edition. The coinmentaiy on this stanza cites 
a stanza from the PrabodhachaiKlrodaya, uhieli is in the 
Shikharini metre, and comments on it 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 48. This is No. I in the Bomba}* 
text and No. 1 in Gopi Nath’s edition. The metre is 

Vasantatilaka 

The printed texts both read for and 

for (visarga being dropped by error). 

The commentary wrongly has for and 

for 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 40. This is No. G4 in tlio Bombay 
text and No. G4 in Gopi Nath^s edition. The metre is 

Shardfilavikririta. 

In the Sanskrit •nft written wrongly for irf^ (naked). 
Por fhe Bombay text reads and Gopi Nath’s 

edition It is very curious to notice that the 

commentary in the, manuscript gives and explains wrr 
and not For ?l^rq^N!rclT : both the })rinted editions 

read The commentary omits anusvfua from the 

Hindi 51151 (naked). 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 50. This is No. 84 in the Bombay 
text and No. 83 in Gopi Nath’s edition. The metre is 

Va santati laka. 

The Bombay text reads at the end of the stanza 
but the edition of Gopi Nath has ^ 
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ab ill the manuscript. Buth texts have 
for the of the manuscript. 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 51. This is No. 60 in the Bombay 
text and No. GO in Gopi Nath’s edition. The metre is 
Anushtubh. 

The scribe has written for but in all other 

respects the text corresponds with the readings of the two 
printed texts. The commentary on this stanza introduces a 
story about the sage Kasyap and his wife I)iti, which 
is the only independent piece of Hindi prose in the 
manuscript, occurs by error for 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 52. This is No. 30 in the Bombay 
text and No. 30 in Gopi Nath’s edition. The metre is 
Harini. 

The scribe has dropped the from .* and 

also the anusvara, with which he always ends a stanza 
instead of the modern from The printed texts 

both read i«r toI^TTT snd also for 

They also both have for and for 

The commentary on this stanza departs completely 
from the Sanskrit text and begins in the middle to explain 
a passage '• etcetera) which does not occur in 
this or apparently any other stanza of Bhartrhari. The 
commentary wrongly reads for 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 53. This is No. 24 in theBombay 
text and No 24 in Gopi Nath’s edition. The metre is 
Rathoddhata. 

Both printed texts have for and 

the Bombsy text also has i g ^lf ^t^ for 

The commentary wrongly has the phiral uftllfg i: 
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Sanskrit Stanza No. 54.. This is No. 9 in the Bombay 
text and No. 9 in Gopi Nath’s edition The metre is 
I>odhaka, this being the sole instance of this rare dactylic 
metre in Bhartrhari’s three centuries. 

The scribe has dropped the second tl from 
and has also written qt f qff ^ K I for 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 55. This is No. 10 in the Bom¬ 
bay text and No. 10 in Gopi Nath’s edition. The metre is 
VasantaXilaka. 

The scribe has written for in the first half of 

the Sanskrit stanza. Both the printed texts read 
for 

The Bombay text reads for 

which is found too in Gopi Nath’s edition. 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 56. This is No. 15 in the Bom¬ 
bay text and No. 15 in Gopi Nath’s edition. The metre is 
Shaxdtilavikririta. 

Both printed texts have ^ for ;qT ^ilT at the end of 
the stanza, and a visarga before at the beginning, while 
the Bombay text begins with ^tT and has q*f^fc^ for 

The word globular is pure Sanskrit, being 

a ball plus ’srramc shape, after is 

clearly a slip of the pen and not a variant of the genitive 
postposition. The tT of is also dropped by error. 

and ^v|7l are both corruptions of the same Sanskrit 
word. In the commentary a curious contraction is found in 
q|q y y (R^i®f i® produced), one short u being absorbed 

by another. 

Sanskrit Stanza. No. 57. This is No. 81 in the Bom¬ 
bay text and No. 80 in Gopi Nath’s edition. The metre is 

Amuhtubfa. 
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The scribe has written the extra letters before 

by a kind of proleptic dittography. For nf 
both the printed texts read fjpj: lit ^rf^RTHU* 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 58. This is No. 57 in the Bombay 
text and No. 57 in Gopi Nath’s edition. The metre is 
Pathya. 

The scribe has dropped the visarga both from 
and from , and has also wrongly written TfipitsfV 

for PR^sfxi. For : ^erifsfTI , which is the reading 

of Gopi Nath as well as of the manuscript, the Bombay 
text reads . In the commentary 

is an error for iTir ^ 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 59. This is No. 22 in the Bombay 
text and No. 22 in Gopi Nath’s edition. The metre is 
Upajati. 

The only error or variation in the text compared with 
the Bombay edition is the barbart us for 

which is repeated in the commentary, but Gopi Nath 
reads before 

There are three other blunders of the scribe in the 
commentary, viz., ifnf^^ for for 

and for % )• 

Sanskrit Stanza No 60. This is No. 23 in the Bombay 
text and No. 23 in Gopi Nath’s edition. The metre is 
Upajati. 

The word after < 11 ^% is omitted by haplography 
in the Sanskrit. The printed texts both read gijr for fip. 
Gopi Nath’s text wrongly omits the visarga • aft er 
while the Bombay edition has at the end which spoils 

the metre. In the commentary Hlfii occttrs as a variant 
for the Sanskrit i||^. 
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Sanskrit Stanza No. 61 . This is No 26 in the Bom¬ 
bay text and No. 26 in Gopi Nath’s edition. The metre is 
Malinl. 

There are two errors in the Sanskrit, being wrong¬ 
ly written for and the Wf having dropped out from 

Sanskrit Stanra No. 62. This is not given in the 
Bombay text and is also not to be found in Gopi Nath's 
edition. The metre is Drutavilambita 

The anusvara has been omitted from 7rf% ^Tlf at the 

a 

end of the stanza, as is clear from the sense and from the 
coinnientary. 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 63. This is not given in the 
Bombay text, but is No. 96 in Gopi Nath’s edition. The 
metre is Rathoddhata. The printed text has 1,1^^4’ for 

The only mistake of the scribe in writing the Sanskrit 
and the commentary is fimiTTilT for fil^nUT in the 
latter 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 64. 'Hiis is No. 25 in the Bombay 
text and No. 25 in Gopi Nath’s edition The metre is 
Shardiilavikririta. 

The scribe has dropped the from VHTPnnWV and 
written for at the end of the stanza. The texts read 
xnw for Hnr at the beginning, aiinfailim for l|t||«lf|n 
for and (Gopi Nath) ftnd 

for 

The commentator in the Bombay edition has made an 
appalling blunder in dealing with this stanza He explains 
(m + ifw t.e., saying, no, no) as being composed 

of llt + tjfir (comes towards me). 
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In the Hindi commentary is written wrongly 

for ^nTrrfwr^rrcf 

Sanskrit Stanza No. G5. This is No. 74 in the Bombay 
text and No 74 in Gopi Nath’s edition. Thfe metre is 
Anushtubh, 

The scribe has written for 

The texts read for and for 

the Bombay text has while Gopi Nath reads 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 66. This is No, 88 in the Bombay 
text and No. 87 in Gopi Nath’s edition. The metre is 
Shikharini. 

The scribe has written ?rp?rr for at the beginning 

and also dropped from at the end of the stanza 

and the negative before ^ 

In the commentary he has written for 

Hq i fl f for given ^ in an unnecessary anusvaxa, 

written for and for The Bombay text 

has for and for 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 67. This is No 11 in the 
Bombay text and No. 11 in Gopi Nath’s edition. The metre 
is Anu^tubh. 

The texts both read H^?T for the 

^ 1W?S?T of the manuscript 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 68. This is No. 14 in the Bombay 
text and No. 14 in Gopi Nath’s edition. The metre is 
Anushtubh. 

The printed texts both have for and 

WKI^< i a for flU1«l«uTn- 

In the commentary on this stanza the scribe has sur¬ 
passed himself in unintelligent copying. He has written 
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as if the word was followed by plat ing ti 

dividing stroke between, thus 7T^ I »|(T- 

Sanskrit Stanza No. G9. This is No. 1(5 in the 
Bombay text and No. 16 in Gopi Nath’s edition. 'I'hc metre 
is Anushtubh. 

This shloka is an(>tlier of the rare instances in which 
the Sanskrit text is fiee from blunders and vsriation.s, but 
the scribe has made up for this by writing tlio eoninion 
word with a cerebral in the commentar 3 ’^. 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 70. This is No. 20 in the Bomba^• 
text and No. 20 in Gopi Nath’s edition. The metre is 
Anushtubh. 

Both the printed texts read for The 

manuscript has 'aiT for ^ at the end by error*. 

In the commentary the common word has been 

wrongly written 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 71 This is No. 93 in the Bornba^^ 
text and No. 95 in Gopi Nath’s edition. The metre is 
Anushtubh 

Both the printed texts read as follows , 

wtf^fW?r^TTiT^ •* II ii 

. >> • N> Os 

In the commentary (not) is written b^^ error for ofTt: 

(like), and for 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 72 This is No. 13 in the Bombaj' 
text and No. 13 in Gopi Nath’s edition. The metre is 
Anushtubh, 

The texts have for ?nT. For the 

Bombay text has and Gopi Nath reads 

The commentary has % for %• 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 73 This is not given in the 
Bombay text, but is to be found in Qopi Nath’s edition. 
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(No. 97). Tlie metre is Shardfilavikririta. Qopi N^ath rsads 

for ^trntl for and iSWTtIT- 

for s^qr^iry^. 

In the commentary the IR of has been dropped 

and written without its anusvara. 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 74. This is No. 28 in the 
Bombay text and No. 28 in Gopi Nath’s edition. The 
metre is Pushpitrigrfi. 

The texts both read ITfriTWT f^WTRT*. for f^WRlT : 

The manuscript omits by error the finst anusvara in 

In the commentary is written by error for 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 75. This is No. 86 in the 
Bomba 3 ^ text and Nt). 85 in Gopi Nath’s edition. The 
metre is Sliardrilavikririta, 

Tin- words ^^wfHhave been omitted by the .scribe, who 
has al.so wrongly written for (bitten). Both the 
j>rinted texts read for The scribe has 

al.so written ^rT for For flfjT the texts have_j 

and for j fq both read ^ which gives 

a much better .sense. The Bombay text has for apCirft, 

while Goj)i Nath reads inft for The commentary has 

the meaningless ^THT for ijfTT. 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 76. This is not given in the 
Bmnbaj^ text, but is No. 99 in Gopi Nath’s edition. The 
metro is apparently an Arya form, but does not exactly cor¬ 
respond with .iny of those given by Apte or Kale. 

In the first hemistich the scribe has omitted the H 
of ^‘nd in the second the ?T of U4|f). Gopi Nath reads 
at the beginning. 

The second hemistich runs quite diffeif^ntly in Gopi 
Nath’s edition, as follows :— 
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:« vTpftsfT ftri ftttprfh« 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 77. This is No. 83 in the Bombay 
text and No. 82 in Gopi Nath’s edition. The metre is 
Harini. 

The scribe has dropped the of and the th 

of He has also oinitteil the anusvara of 

and the visarga of jffifiir ; The texts both read 
for and Bombay edition has fsfqr for and also reads 

in the plural. 

Sanskrit Stanza No 78. This is No. 17 in the 
Bombay text and No. 17 in Gopi Nath’s edition. The 
metre is Vasantatilaka. 

The printed texts both begin as follows ; — 

IPWT : ^ the 

rest of the stanza corresponding with the reading of 
the manuscript. The commentary has b}’ error lor 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 79. This is No. 36 in the Bombay 
text and No. 36 in Gopi Nath’s edition. The metre is 
Shardulav ikririta. 

The printed texts read WITT: lor 9i7f:. Gopi Nath’s edition 
has*irHT»llorqrefTW»n<l Tiftjnwr- Icrtri^^sr- In the commentary 

is written by error for mif and irT^fT^ for tTWT^ 

The commentary on this stanza is incomplete and docs not 
deal with the whole of the Sanskrit text. 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 80. This is No. 44 in the Bombay 
text and No 44 in Gopi Nath’s edition. The metre is 
Shikharini. 

The scribe has omitted the t of and the ^ of 
and he has inserted q superfluously before . 

The printed texts read for and 
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after ifWr:, also for The commentary on this 

stanza is again incomplete. 

Sanskrit Stanza No, 81. This is not given in the 
Bombay te.\t, but it is No. 100 in Gopi Nath’s edition. The 
metre is Shikharini. 

The only variation in reading is that Gopi Naih gives 
after instead of the cojnnientary 

on this line there is a {|Uutation (line 29G) from the Amara 
Ko.sha, and alse a stanza is quoted and explained from the 
Magh a Kavya (Shishupalavadha). This is the 34th stanza 
of the 1 Ith canto of that [)oeiii and is in the Malini metre. 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 82. This is No. 35 in the Bombay 
text and No. 35 in Goj)i Nath's edition. The metre is 
Shardiilavikririta. 

The printed texts both read for 

which is obviously wrong in omitting visarga. For the 

Bombay tc.\t has^^l^^, while Gopi Nath reads 
Both texts read f%frn6t for »od for 

The commentary quotes a sianza in the Vasantatilakfi 
metre from the Shrngara Bipika, in which appears to be 
written by erior for which is given in the commentary. 

Th e commentary on this stanza after evidently branching 
off to deal with a different San.skrit text, which does not 
correspond to any San.skrit stanza in the manu.script, concludes 
by finishing the commentary on No. 83. clerical error 

for before in the commenUiry. In the San.skrit text 
the repha is drojjped after thereby spoiling the metre. 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 83. Ihis is No. 40 in the Bombay 
text andNo. 40in Gopi Nath’s edition. The metre isShikharini. 

The scribe has written "ftra for (trIT In 
and for In the couiuientary the inconsistent 
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is found for The commentary on this stanza 

is incomplete. After quoting the words ftwf the commen¬ 
tator or copyist follows them by ,1^: and proceeds 
to finish the incomplete part of the commentary on 


No. 82. . , n u 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 84. This is No. 31 m the Bombay 

text and No. 31 in Gopi Nath’s edition. The metre .s 

Aoushtubh. j • 

The printed texts both read WttTfl: for fiWW:, and Gop. 

Nath has nrtrrftftl ‘hr tnt,^. »nd^^ f or 
which the Bombay edition reads for ■ 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 85. This is not given m the 
Bombay text and is not to be found in Gopi Nath’s ed.t.on. 
Tb© iiietr© is Anu^tubb. 

Tb© t©xt and eomm©ntary are both free from mistek 

and present no difficulty. . , u 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 86. This is No. 45 in the Bombay 

text and No. 45 in Gopi Nath’s edition. The metre is 

Sbikbarini. wrongly in the Sanskrit for 

The manuscript has ^ wrongiy - , 

The texts both read for 

for For em *e Bombay edttton h«^ 

a^Gopi Nath reads The latter 

Both printed texts have t,fSnn«r«fein.for 

j -rf*r ®'t the end Gopi 

:rn% while for the words 

, I a and the Bombay text has the 

Nath reads 

^ \ «r In the commentary 

same with n (by error) for V- to 

Mt Lnza No. 87. This is No. 18 in theBom^y 
text and No, 12 in Gopi Nath’s edition. The metre » 

Shardulavikririta. 
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The scribe by haplography has written for ifTT 

For ^ the Bombay edition has fa g i f and Gopi Nath 
Both texts read for TUlf • In the commentary 

we find for xhlTT for and urg' % for 

%, white ^he variant spellings and 

appear. 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 88. This is No. 32 in the 

Bombay text and No. 32 in Gopi Nath's edition. The 
metre is Giti. 

The Sanskrit text diflfers greatly from that of the 
printed editions, which begin with fi|i|instead 
of in<T: and end with Jmw. instead of 

. Gopi, Nath’s text omits before fvriT^ thus 
spoiling the metre. 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 89. This is No. 37 in the 

Bombay text and No 37 in Gopi Nath’s edition. The 
metre is Arya. 

The texts both have instead of before 

In the commentary mic is meaninglessl^^ repeated 
after f»r5Fi: by dittography. 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 90. This is No. 39 in the 

Bombay text and No. 39 in Gopi Nath’s edition. The metre 

is ShikharinT. The printed texts both read ihT4flCi for 
For the words beginning with f»Rf|gr the Bombay edition 
reads and Gopi Nath has 

In the commentary wrongly for gT7f>ri1'> ’’ipir 

for and T^mfk for 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 91. This is No. 42 in the 
Bombay text and No. 42 in Gopi Nath’s edition.^ The metre 
is Malinl. The texts both have 
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Neither the Sanskrit text nor the commentary presents 
any difficulties. The word in the commentary means 

below and seems to be connected with below and 

ground, field In the modern Avadhi dialect it means 
low lying ground as opposed to “ uparhar.” 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 92. This is No. 41 in the 
Bombay text and No. 41 in Gopi Nath’s edition. The 
metre is.Upachitra, 

The manuscript wrongly reads for in the Sans¬ 
krit stanza. The texts both have for 

In the commentary is written after instead of 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 93. This is No. 4C in the 
Bombay text and No. 46 in Gopi Nath’s edition. The metre 
is Shardulavikririta. 

The manuscript wrongly reads : for :. The 

printed texts read «rr7fT : for : and gtr'JRT (Bombay) and 
^TrlJWr (Gopi Nath) for They both have 

'SPRm for In the commentary a 

superfluous iff is written before the words finiT ^ and 

a superfluous H before the of Visarga i.s al.so 

wrongly written unnecessarily after 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 94. This is No. 47 in the Bom¬ 
bay text and No. 47 in Gopi Nath’s edition. The metre is 
Sragdhara. 

The Sanskrit text gives the barbarous form The 

printed texts both read The texts also read for 

f^*ir for m and for 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 95. This is not given in the 
Bombay text, but is No. 12 in Gopi Nath’s edition. The 
liietre is Sragdhara. The printed text has for nipif 

and ^ WifSwnpfT for <11 oil. 
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In the commentary ^'BTt is wrongly written for the 
Sanskrit and is again found for 

(meaningless). 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 96. This is No. 48 in the Bombay 
text and No. 48 in Gopi Nath’s edition. The metre is 
Shard fi 1 a v i krlri ta. 

In the Sanskrit has been wrongly written 

f(W For the Bombay text has 

and Gopi Nath reads The commentary to this 

stanza is almost entirely missing, having been written on 
leaf No. 49 which is lost. 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 97. This is No. 50 in the 
Bombay text and No. 50 in Gopi Nath’s edition. The metre 
is Sragdhara. 

This stanza is the one on the missing leaf of the 
manuscript, but its identity is clear from the portion of the 
commentary on the first page of leaf No. 50 ^ at 

the beginning is an obvious blunder for The leaf is 

torn and restorations, e.g. and have been 

necessary. In another place the copyist instead of writing 
^ followed by ran the two words together thus 

wrongly written for 

(lip)- 

San.skrit Stanza No. 98. This is No, 49 in the Bom¬ 
bay text and No. 49 in Gopi Nath’s edition. The metre 
is Sragdhara. 

The copyist has written the meaningless for 

There are two gaps in the Sanskrit, but both are 
replaceable from the printed texts and also indicated by 
the commentary. The text of the commentary is badly 
damaged and requires restoration in about ten places, two 
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or three of which present a little difficulty, e.g. ^ 
after and % ?IW after 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 99. This is No. 99 in the Bombay 
text and No. 98 in Gopi Nath’s edition. The metre is 
Anush tubh. 

The Bombay text reads and also for 

and VWfn for The commentary on this stanza, 

which is very brief, is sliglitly damaged on the right hand 
margin, but the missing letters can be restored easily. 

Sanskrit Stanza No. 100. This is No. 100 in the 
Bombay text and is not given in Gopi Nath’s edition. The 
metre is Arya- 

The Bombay text reads <RSf; ^irriT: *• instead 

of »rnT ^^r^T : and irrfe for ^nf^, also Trf^Rpr for 

In the commentary a few letters arc destroyed by the 
tearing and fraying of the leaf on the right edge, but they 
can be restored without any difficulty or room for doubt. 









